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HOME 

As a source of educational influence, cannot be over 
estimated. It is the home t)f our childhood. If there is 
anj thing sabred in memory, any thing dear to the human 
heart, that has felt its inspiring influence, any thing that 
baffles eulogy, it is the genius of home. If there is any 
thing that stirs up the deep fountains of the soul and holds 
its wining victim spell-bound and silent, it is the mel- 
ody of " Sweet Home." 

It must follow, therefore, that a healthful home influ- 
ence has an untold power for good in the formation of 
character. Such was the Puritan home of New England. 
We know of no model that compares with it. No mat- 
ter how homely and uncomfortable that cabin which was 
the home of the Puritan family — it was their earthly 
paradise. Its rough walls shielded them from the north- 
em blasts, its blazing fire upon the sacred h^arth-stono 
shed upon them its genial light and heat. This family 
was a circle unbroken by discord. H&nnouy and confi- 
dence robed in purity, dwelt there. Parental and filial 
affection shed over them their genial influence from day 
to day and year to year. In the Puritan family each member 
occupied the place assigned by Heaven. The father at the 
head was revered and obeyed as counsellor and judge, 
yet loved as parent and friend. The mother " opened 
her mgfuth in wisdom aid in her tongue was the law of 
kindness." In counsel and discipline, the father and 
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mother always harmonised. In efficient moulding inflti- 
once the mother was undoubtedly the superior, and the 
more 80> because she acted in her own sphere, and faith, 
fully discharged her own peculiar duties. Said John 
Quincy Adams, " for what I am and for what I have done, 
I am chiefly indebted to my mother.'' Yet, we all know 
that the mother of John Quincy Adams was the wife of 
the venerable president of the United States in the per- 
ilous times of our country^s history, and he not only 
ruled the nation, but in his own hous§hoId. 

*The children in the Puritan family were iu subjection. 
They revered and honored those whom God had 
placed over them. * It is said of the children of the distin- 
guished Dr. Edwards, tliat they were accustomed to riae 
us a mark of respect, when the father entered the room. 
Happy, indeed, is such a &mily and happy the influence 
that is brought to bear upon the forming mind, in the 
midst of such relations. And we would not forget that 
there, too, was found the old family Bible. There stood 
the family altar, erected not to an " unknown God,"- but 
to the God that made the Heavens and the earth. There 
worship was no unmeaning ceremony, but the homage of 
grateful and humble hearts. 

The chief sources of beneficial family influence, are 
two, viz: supreme authority maintained by the parents, 
and the power of correct principles and good example. 
It was thought to be indispensable in the Puritan family 
th^t the parent rule and the dltW obey. Else would not 
the pupil rise up in rebellion against the master ? Would 
not the citizen refuse obedience to the laws of the land ? 
Would not the immortal,^ accountable being trifle with 
the authority of Heaven f The Puritan father and moth- 
er believed what we believe, that no greater calamity can 
befal the child than to be loft to grow up unrestrained by 
])roper authority. Hence, obedience must bo secured at 
any necessary expense — by mildness or severity, by tlio 
power of love^ or the evangelical rod* To these artltss 
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interpreters tfae instructions of Solomon were, no meta- 
phor. They believed sincerely, that " The rod and re- 
proof give wisdom ;" that " foolishness is bound up in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction shaH draw, 
it from him," and that '' He that spareth the rod hatelh 
his son.** Believing this, their works corresponded to 
their faith. Hence, the efficienoy of family discipline. 
No one will question the power of correct principles and 
good example, in moulding the mind and heart. The 
child is apt to read character and quick to imitate the 
good or bad thatf developes itself in the conduct of the 
parent. He may not understand his principles, but he 
will catch the moral sentiments that flow from them. He 
may not be able to distinguish between the old and new 
schools of philosophy and divinity, but he will know 
whether the life is consistent with the great ideal of puri- 
ty and love. And when the gems of truth are set on the 
golden tablets of parental hearts and are made to glitter 
and shine amid the glowing affections, a heavenly radi- 
enc« falls upon the family circle, and tender hearts yield to 
its subduing influence. In such a family and under such 
discipline and example, the happiest results are realized. 
Children are fitted for the school, for usefulness in socie* 
ty and for the service of a better life. Who would not 
say, then, that the richest legacy ever bequeathed to .a 
child on earth, is a father's pious instructions and a moth* 
er^s prayers. 

And what a fearful responsibility rests upon parents in 
the great work of education. How alarming the fact 
that multitudes of tfae present generation are growing up 
without restraint, and under the influence of profane and 
ungodly example. And these must become pupils in our 
schools, and citizens in our community, and must bear the 
impress of their education upon the brow of immortality. 

0. 



The tme teacher never tires — never grows old. 
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PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE SCHOOLS- 

m. 

In our first article we stated quite at large the reasons 
which may be urged in favor of private schools. We did 
this because we wished they should make as large a show 
as possible. The argument, as there set forth, is 4ike i^ 
pocket telescope with all its tubes extended for the sake 
of getting the fuU power of the glass. Let us see if these 
several divisions cannot be shut up one within another, 
and so the whole thing made portable, if not pockdtable. 

Eleven reasons were assigned why* private schools 
should be prelerred ; but, on examination, it will be seen 
that Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 11, (all referring to morals, religion 
or manners) may easily be reduced to one head. So Nos. 
5, 6, 8 and 9, (all referring to progress in learning) have sex 
very close connection with each other that they can best 
be treated together. The eleven heads being thus r©» 
duced to five, we will see what can be done with them. 

And first, in respect to the social, moral and religious 
advantages claimed for the private over the public 
schools, we are exceedingly incredulous ; nay, we are in- 
clined to deny them altogether. We do not deny that 
some public schools are inferior to some private schools, 
but that the good public school, the model public school^ 
is inferior to the private school. We know very weH 
that the class of children who attend the public school 
is not always so select, nor is their dress so elegant, nor 
their language and manners so exceptionable, as of the 
pupils of the private schools ; but we are of opinion^ 
nevertheless, that when the balance is struck in each, the 
preponderance of good influence will be found to be 
decidedly on the side -of the institutions supported by the 
State. 

But are not the numerous and stringent rules laid down 
in private schools admirably suited to the training of 
young people ? 

No, we think not. We are of opinion that their num^ 
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ber and strictnesB is but a temptation to the wanton trans- 
gression of them. The poor child is bo hemmed in by 
regulations that they constantly annoy him. He 
knows that the thing forbidden is not wrong in itself, 
and cannot be convinced that the doing of it will work 
him any injury. He knows that the prohibition is purely 
arbitrary, and against a rule, for which there is no reason, 
his free young spirit rebels.. The "thou shaltnot"is a 
temptation to do just the thing interdicted, and so the 
rules are broken, yi^/or the sake of breaking them. 

The influence of these multiplied rules is very well il- 
lustrated in a letter we have just received from a board- 
ing school miss, in which, after sundry. confessions, she 
says : " Very proper conduct you will think this for 
young ladies, but we have to do something once in a While 
that iBn^t Just so. We must let of, occasionally." And 
who blames them if they do ? 

Besides, the young mind must have a perpetual con- 
sciousness of these arbitrary rules,j[n order to avoid break- 
ing them. It can at no time be left free to act out itself^ 
and, as a consequence, its true, spontaneous development 
is, not seldom, sadly checked. It grows, not like a tre« 
left to send out its branches in obedience to the sun and 
wind and its own principle of life, but like a tree in some 
fantastic garden, dwarfed and pruned into a griSn or a 
pyramid. Girls especially, are often haunted witii a senst 
of propriety, which not only turns their thoughts too 
much upon themselves, making them intensely selftcon- 
scions, thoughtful of things about which they need not 
think at all, but converts them into those unnatural and 
eminently disagreeable characters known as young ladies, 
very uncomfortable themselves, and very likely to make 
other people so. 

Now, if any where " that government is best which 
governs least," it is best in the schoolroom. The schol- 
ar's self-reaped is to he trusted, in order that it may he cnUL 
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iKUed. He maj be given to uQderstaad that bis own con- 
science and good sense are to be his guides in all things 
which concern manners and morals. His judgment in 
these matters may bo presumed to be the same with that 
of the rest of the school, with that of the teaoher^ with 
that of the community. A certain manliness (womanli- 
ness) of character is generated and fostered in this way,, 
which cannot be induced by specific rules and penalties.' 
Tbu will have a natural and genuine character, spontane- 
ously right, instead of an artificial and composite charac- 
ter, working by rale, and so needing still and always to 
be consciously guided by rules. The itrwonscioualy noble 
character is the onlt noble character. The constant in- 
trospection and oversight oi telf induced by these stiper'^ 
fluous rules is almost certain to induce a morbid and un- 
healthy tone, both mental and mdrcd. " Wo be unto him 
who creates a crime?*' Yet this is dene when things 
perfectly harmless and proper are stringently forbidden. 
The youthful conscience, being needlessly burdened,, and 
afraid to regard as right that which it yet knows ia vjrenp 
Qtdy by mtzdmefntf is exposed to severe temptations which 
might well be spared it. Its sense of right and wrong ia 
tampered with, and it will be a miracle* ifthal ^^on* 
•cience** be not thereby •SJeiled." 

What we have said abore applies to* both classes of 
•chock, but more especially to those conducted by indi-* 
viduak. We are confident that the degree of freedom 
usually enjoyed at the Common and High Schools is bet* 
ter than the unintermitting oversight of Private Semtna^ 
ties, which leaves no single quarter of a waking hour free 
from rules and duties. The young conscience is taught 
to stand alone, to act for itself^ (yet not without stimulua 
and guidance, where these are needed) and learns by 
pODitant exercise how to make its way independently and 
without bladders^as tfU must at last — tlirough the inevita- 
Uft Sifiiik of worldly temptation^ q. 
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DUTIES OP SCHOOL DISTRICTS TOWARDS 
THEIR TEACHERS.— No. 5. 

There should be a deep and permanent interest in th» 
ichooron the part of the parents and friends, and even 
the daily routine of scholastic exercise should possess puf- 
ficient interest to insure their frequent presence in tho 
school room. There is, perhaps, no motive so powerful 
to excite diligence in study, as the consciousness of act- 
ing under the eye of a parent, and the laudable desire of 
parental approval. When the school room is visited often 
by the parent, the pupil feels that the duties of the school 
are impartantf and his own estimate of their value will be 
in exact proportion to * the interest manifested by his 
parents. But alas t how little of this interest is ever cx*< 
hibited? How many teachers are left to toil on through 
the term, oppressed by the cares which none but a teach- 
w can understand, without a single visit to their schools,, 
and with scarcely a word of encouragement or sympathy 
U> cheer them in their labors. The prudent husband and in* 
dulgent fikther, while he attends pjersonally to the bodHjf 
wants of his children, with perfect self complacency com 
niits to other hands the care of their minda^ and congratu- 
lates himself upon having discharged his duty, when he 
has filled out a prescription for a certain number of text 
books, and ''got them started off to. school." He visits his 
barns daily, to ascertain if his horses and cattle are prop* 
erly car^d for ; he carefully scrutinizes the conduct of 
tbo0e in his employ, to satisfy himself that they are fidth- 
fbl to the duties assigned them ; but seldom, if ever, does be 
yiait tbe school room where his children are receiving k^ 
pressions as lasting as life, to learn for himself the char- 
acter of those impressions, or to ascertain if the person be 
employs to cultivate the minck of his cAtZA-en, is doing his 
duty. If he engages a man to labor on his farm, he is 
careful to know that the man is competent to do the work 
he wishes done, and is ready to give him a &ir equivalent 
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for his services, but is quite^ willing to take the talents and 
attainments of a teacher upon trust provided he will sub- 
mit to be beaten down in his price, and thus a few dollars 
be secured to a rich and populous district, which hav© been 
wrung from the just compensation of a single individual. 
Teachers should be liberally paid for their services. Such 
pecuniary inducements should be offered and such a 
standard of qualification required as will encourage them 
to make teaching a profession, a life business, to qualify 
themselves for it in every respect, and to pursue it with 
an ardor and enthusiasm not to be dampened by the pros- 
pect of being thrown out of employment every few weeks,or 
months at most. The idea of permanence in our public 
schools seems to be little thought of, certainly seldom car- 
lied into practice. And yet the fluctuating character of 
our schools, caused by the incessant change of teachers, 
as the prejudice of school committees or the caprice of in- 
terested friends may dictate, i^ an evil of fearful magni- 
tude. Look at its practical results for a moment. A 
teacher commences a school, a stranger alike to the cIuIt 
dren and to the parents. He succeeds by diligence aad 
faithfulness in awakening interest and even enthusiasm in 
his pupUs. In a few weeks, while his pupils are making 
rapid progress and acquiring correct habits of study and 
of thought, while every day of the school is worth three 
days of its commencement and he is going forward in the 
full tide of success— just when the pupils have learned hia 
ways and he their dispositions so as best to adapt them- 
selves to each other, he finds himself at the end of the 
term. Could he now be with them the next term he 
would be able to commence just where he leaves off, and no 
time would be lost or thrown away in the reorganization of 
the school under a new teacher. But, no. His reputation as 
a teacher will not save him. His prosperous and succefis- 
ful school will not save him. A regard for the best inter- 
ests of the district will not save him. He closes his school 
ftnd another individual, brought forward perhaps by in- 
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terested.fiiends; takes his place. The first half of the 
term is consumed in acquiring a knowledge of the capaci* 
tiea and dispositions of the pupils, initiating them into 
new. methods, going through the same elementary princi- 
ples progressively, and bringing them up to where they 
were at the close of the previous term. And mark well — 
this time is thrown away and the money it cost is need- 
lesdiy and culpably squandered. Permanen6e in the 
school, secured by the permanent employment of a good 
teacher and the payment of a liberal price for his servi- 
ces, should be the leading idea of every citizen, for be it 
remembered that every man has a direct personal interest 
in the inbtruction of the rising generation, whether he will 
or no. Take a single illustration of the value of perma- 
nent teaching. In a certain town in this State, under the 
act of 1841, authorizing contiguous districts to unite for 
the purpose of sustaining a Union High School, several 
contiguous districts so united. In one of these districts 
a teacher has been employed for seven consecutive year» 
without, any change, and although it embraces within it* 
liq^ts only about one-fifth of the pupils in the Union dis- 
tricts, yet during this seven years it has furnished two- 
thirds of the candidates for the High School within the 
limits of the Union. Now, why is this ? It is not because 
the teachers in other districts have not been equally com- 
petent, and for the time equally successful. It is not be- 
cause the children in other districts are inferior in capac- 
ity to tile children in this district. Nor is it because the 
proprietors in other districts take no interest in their 
schools. It is due simply to the fact that the people in 
this district have learned by experience the value of rer 
taining a good teacher permanenUt/, and have wisely de* 
tenoined to profit by the lesson. And the results which 
this policy has developed, have probably done more to 
awaken in the community in which this school is located 
a conviction of its absolute necessity and a desire for perma- 
nent teaching in their own districts than all other causes 
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combined. ' And until this shifting, vacillating policy of 
changing teachers two or three times a year shall be 
abandoned, and the better principle of employing profes- 
sional teachers permanently shall become the general 
practice, wo need never expect to arjive at that high 
standard of excellence in our schools which every en- 
lightened ^and philanthropic mind must earnestly desire, 
and which our present wholesome laws are so well calcu- 
lated to develop. c. A. a 



EARNESTNESS AN ELEMENT OP SUCCESS. 

A distinguished writer who has enjoyed favorable op- 
portunities for observation, remarks that " the great dif- 
ference between men is efnergy^ invincible determination, 
an honest purpose, once fixed and then death or victory. 
That quality will do any thing that can be done in the 
world ; and no talent, no circumstances, no opportunity, 
will make a two-legged creature a man without it»" 

This remark reveals one of the most important charac- 
teristics of the true teacher. Enthusiasm (God in us) is 
indispensable to success in the . management and instruc- 
tion of a school. Its influence is felt at all times an^ every 
where. It speaks out in every expression, word and ac- 
tion, of every day life. As is the master in this respect, 
so is the school. Indolence is contagious, so is zeal. The 
one leaves the school in idleness and disorder, the other 
electrifies, and inspires to earnest and successful effort. 

Enthusiasm in the teacher gives the school room the 
busy aspect of the work-shop or the bee-hive, where indus- 
try and order reign. The " glow of labor " described by 
Virgil, is well illustrated in such a school. The minds of 
the pupils, roused and warmed by the presiding spirit of 
the teacher, are bent and wrought and shaped like the 
•teel when it feels the flame of the blacksmith's forge. 

Without this animating principle^ the school is duU aad 
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I 

I in confusion — a mere formality^ with little interest or 

profit, either to parents or pupils. Let no one attempt to 

inspire others with the love of knowledge and the labor 

necessary to secure mental discipline, who is not himself 

inspired. • o. 



THE TEACHER'S WORK. 

It is great and important beyond all human conception; 
The results of his toil are not at once apparent, yet they 
are real and important. - The World looks for immediate 
results and too often measures the importance of the work 
by its productiveness in dollars and cents. In the great 
factory they hear the sound of money in the noisy water- 
wheel, they see it in the rich goods that pass to the mar- 
ket. But the results of the teacher's labors are never 
seen in connection with himself; hence, it is often infer- 
red that they are comparatively unimportant. ' 
. • The noisy factory turns out products that enrich the 
capitalist, but how soon may these riches pass away and 
be forgotten. The neat little school-house, with its un- 
assuming, efficient teacher, tufns out men who must move 
tie machinery of society — produce or quell revolutions, 
fre2 of enslave the country, cuad perform deeds of heroic 
virtue. Here are formed the poet^ the ^age, and the are^ 
ior. The one to charm the world by his numbers, anotb- 
tf to enlighten it by his wisdom, and the last to sway the 
multitudes as the winds bend with resistless force the 
Ktately trees of the forest. Such is your influence, fellow 
teacher, and such the importance of your work. You toil 
c»n holy ground — it is yours to wake up the slumbering 
ftres of genius. And 

«• Perhaps in this neglected rpol if found 

Borne heart now preg ant M*ith celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire may yet sway,. * | 

Or wake to ec*tacy the U?ing lyre." I 

Remember your high calling. To be a true teacher^ in i 

^be best sense of that word, is to stand in the highest and 
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best place that God has ordained for man. To form a hn* 
man soul to virtue and to enrich it with knowledge, is an 
oflBce inferior only to creating power. Toil on ! fellow 
teacher, faithfully, earnestly and perseveringly. Tour 
work is vast and your responsibility gteat, but you shall 
not lose your reward. o. •' 



TEACH THE CHILDREN TO SING. 

The wisest of all the heathen 'nations, the ancient 
Greeks, made a point of teaching their children music; 
because, they said, it.taught them, not to be self-willed and 
fanciful, but to see the beauty of order, the usefulness of 
rules, the divineness of laws. 

The importance of teaching music, especially vocal mu^ 
Bic, to children, can scarcely be over estimated. Its val* 
ue as a means of government in the nursery, its soothing 
power over the wayward and fretful child, every mother 
well knows ; and every teacher should know, practically 
and experimentally, its power to allay excitement and sub- 
due evil passions in school. Undelr its influence anger 
subsides, ill-will vanishes, and the spirit of revenge soft- 
ens to forbearance and then to pity, and love takes the 
place of malice and hatred. Introduce vocal music into a 
turbulent school, and it will prove like oil on troubled 
waters. Let it be introduced and persevered in, and 
very soon elements of harmony will appear where discord 
and ill-nature previously prevailed. 

Teach a child to sing '* I'U away, I'll away," etc., af^d 
he will need no rod to drive him, or commands to force him, 
to school. If a child does not at once discern " the beau- 
ty of order, the usefulness of rules, the divineness of 
laws," the sure and certain outwork of the influence of 
music upon the mind is tune and time — promptness and 
efficiency — ^life and energy. 

Then, by all means, teach the children to sing. At the 
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•fireside, m the schools and every where, 

Let th# young voice 
Strike a sweet note of pmue, 
Or blend witb mneic'e eharm 

Thoughts fresh and warm 

As childhood's daTB. 
Sing with the early hird 
At mom ita sweetest laj^ 
And carol through the day 

Its thoughts unheard. 
O let the children sing — 
And hanten thus the hour 
When music's Heayenly power 

Eden shall bring, 
And Heftyen again, with angel's Tolce» 
In peace on earth, with man rejoice. 



ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 

Whatever care and thought may have been spent upon 
the selection of the studies pursued in our schools, it ia 
still an open question whether we have, in every instance, 
the results of the wisest possible choice, and whether cer- 
tain advantageous changes are not readily practicable. 
Without presuming to dogmatize or to bestow censure, it 
may not be wholly idle to seize a few floating thoughts 
bearing upon this subject, and to endeavor to reduce them 
to an intelligible form. At least it may afford an oppor- 
tunity for the removal of groundless fears and for the cor- 
rection of false impressions. 

The opinion— or at least the impression — seems to be 
an increasing one, that the course of study pursued in our 
schools, especially in the lower grades, is not, in every re- 
sjfect, the best that can be devised, and that improvements 
are not only possible but immediately and eminently de- 
sirable. It seems difficult, for those who observe and re- 
flect, to shun this conviction. There are what appear to 
be manifest indications of existing defects — of mistakes in 
the choice of subjects, or of methods, or both. The per- 
manent acquisitions of pupils, in either intellectual power 
or the knowledge of facts, do not seem to correspond to 
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the amount of time spent in study. No one pretends to 
deny that the branches pursued are valuable and impof- 
tont Nor will any one contend that they are made at all too 
familiar to the mind of the pupil The fault is rather of a 
different kind. We too frequently find the attainments of 
the pupil, after years of study in some particular branch) 
below what we have reason to expect. For instance, it is 
no uncommon thing to find pupils at the age of fifteen and 
upwards unable to miswer very common questions in geo- 
graphy. And yet these same pupils may have had daily 
recitations on the subject during, perhaps, five out of tho 
ten years of their scnool attendance. In the intermediate 
school and in the junior classes of the grammar school, they 
probably recited with great fluency the lessons from tlw 
textbook, drew maps with neatness and facility, and won 
golden opinions at the quarterly examinations. The appa- 
rent fact that so large a portion of their attainments has 
evaporated, in the space of a couple of years, so as to bte 
of but little practical value, suggests either a wrong mode 
of pursuing the study, or a premature pursuit of it by the 
pupil. The question arises — Are the minds of our pupils 
sufficiently mature for the intelligible pursuit of this study 
at the age when they are usually required to engage in 
it? Atc not the ideas which they gain of the earth, the 
maJtUr^f-fad world in which, we have our abiding place, 
to a very great extent inadequate and erroneous ? Have 
they not been learning the names of crooked lines on pa" 
|>er, as likely, in their misconception, to run up hill as 
down, instead of rivers which carry the water of the moun- 
tain shower and the proti:acted rain storm through the low- 
est level of the valleys into the ocean? And have they 
not been mistaking irregular triangles and squares and 
trapezoids of red, green, blue and yellow, for continents, 
Qikd small circles of varying size for cities, towns and vil- 
lages ? And may not these misconceptions prove an em- 
barrassment, at a later period, in the acquirement of cx)r. 
red conceptions V* May it not, in many cases, cost ai 
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much to mdeam what is &Ige as it would to acquire what 
istrae|i2e novo? If these thingis receiyeaa affirmatiye 
answer, the inference follows that there has been a mia* 
take, and that such portions of the subject as lie behind 
the comprehension of the pupil should be deferred until 
his tnind becomes more mature. Were the 6cts which 
he has once learned, to remain permanently stored in his 
memcry so as to be easily recalled, it might somewhat 
weak^i the force of this inference, notwithstanding the 
^fficuHry he would find in separating them firom his own 
misconceptions. But m numerous instances the recolle<K 
tion of three-fourths of the facts themselyes will have 
been lost before they become fixed in the mind by ration- 
al reflection, while numerous misconceptions continue to 
hoTer like shadows over the general subject, or to shine 
Kke ignes fetui — ^now here, now there— only to bewilder 
and mislead. A portion of the fiu^ts of geography can be 
both learned and understood by young pupils. Should not 
these be carefully selected and arranged for their acquisi- 
tion, and the remainder of the subject be reserved for a 
period of increased intelligence and ability ? 

The subject of arithmetic, as at present pursued in our 
schools, has not now for the first time fallen under suspi- 
cion. Nor can we wonder, — while the majority of our 
pttpils from the age of six or seven, or even younger, to 
that of twelve or fifteen, are engaged in its pursuit as con- 
stancy as the schools are in session, — ^that the question 
arises whether this long ^riod of application to a single 
branch of study is judiciously employed. No other branch 
of stady, if we except reading and spelling, is allowed to 
absorb so large an amount of time as this. This can be 
warranted only -upon the assumption of its greater rela- 
tive importance, or of the inherent diificulties in the way 
of its mastery. But waiving the consideration of its com- 
parative practical value, either as a means of mental dis- 
cipline or as a preparation for the duties of active life, and 
granting that its importance is as great as its most seal- 
2 
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0U3 advocates claiin for it, the qaestioii still remainis — ^Is 
BO large an ampunt of time required for its mastery? We 
confess that, when we have seen two pupils of nearly 
eqtial capacity — one of whom at the age of ten was bare- 
ly acquaint'Od with the processes of adding, substracting, 
multiplying and dividing simple numbers, and the other 
at the same age equipped with the results of five years 
previous study-— evincing at the age of twelve about equal 
ability in comprehending the conditions of a problem and 
about equal facility in its solution, we have found it diffi- 
cult to divest ourselves of impressions of time not wisely 
employed. And when we have seen pupils at the age of 
seven or eight exhibit remarkable power in the rapid 
combination of numbers, and go through the demonstra- 
tion of such questions as — Four sixths of .fifteen is what 
part of five eighths of sixty four?-*-one of the easy ques- 
tions — with the precision of clock work, and yet, at the 
age of twelve, sadly puzzled in finding the amount of a 
note the back of which was burdened by a few indorse- 
ments, the question has protruded itself with some perti- 
nacity, whether what on the former occasion seemed so 
much like the work of a machine, was utterly a delusion 
after all. If an intelligent pupil can obtain as efficient a 
mathematical dispipline between the ages of ten and thir- 
teen as most of our pupils gain between five and the latter 
age — ^and we incline to the belief that this is approximate- 
ly true' — we need no further evidence that much time is 
spent upon this subject that could with much greater ad- 
vantage be bestowed upon others. 

It is not necessary here to extend our consideration to 
other branches of study. If the course pursued in our 
primary and intermediate schools involves the mistakes at 
which we have hinted, there arise two important questions 
wliich demand an answer. First, in what consist the ex- 
isting defects? and second, how can they be obviated? 
To the first of these an answer is suggested by what has 
teen said q,bove. It is that the studies jursued are net 
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adapted to the capacity and development of the pnpils 
when they are required to engage in their pursuit. An 
attempt ia made to bring into premature exercise the pow- 
er of abstraction, or to employ it upon subjects involving 
obscurity and error, and to employ the reasoning powers 
in explaining the " why and wherefore,*' when nature in- 
tended that the mind should be employed chiefly in the 
acquisition of facts. Pupils are required to reflect and to 
exercise judgment when it was the design of nature that 
they should observe and imitate. 

And this suggests an answer in regard to the appropri- 
ate remedy. It must consist, chiefly, in teaching children 
ihings-^not reoLsons ] in leading them to observe and imi- 
tate ; in directing their attention to the concrete rather 
than the abstract, and in giving them a knowledge of facts 
instead of requiring them to master theories. During 
the period in which it is the design of nature that chil- 
dren shall acquire knowledge mainly through the senses, 
let the senses be addressed, as far as practicable, by pre- 
senting such objects as will give correct impressions, and 
carefully withholding whatever is likely to mislead the 
mind or introduce into it erroneous ideas. Even a child, 
when looking, for instance, upon a landscape, apprehends 
what is true. A hill is nothing else than a hill, a moun- 
tain is a mountain, a river is a river, and a city or village 
is just what it appears to be. But what impression does 
a child usually obtain from a map of these same objects ? 
Does it, in general, even approximate the truth ? It was 
but the other day that an intelligent pupil of sixteen de- 
clared that she could not divest herself of the impression 
that the water flow9 upward in passing from lake Erie in- 
to lake Ontario, although she was aware of the impossi- 
bility. The illusion derived from the map, in previous 
years, could not be eff*ectually dispelled. And we fancy 
that this is but one misconception of a class wliose name 
is legion. If, when the pupil was acquiring this persist- 
ent error, instead of the map, a piece of marble or of gran- 
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itO; a crystal of qaartz, a lump of anihncite, a spHirter of 
rosewood or xnahogany, a leaf from eax oak or willow, or a 
wild flower from the hiUside, had been placed in her hand, 
who can deny that an interesting and nsefol lesson might 
have been learned from it, characterized throngbont by 
the all-important element of truth? And which lesson 
would any judicious parent prefer fpr his child^ the felse 
one from the atlas, or the true one from the simple objects 
of nature ? 

It would be no very difficult task to make eut 9 list of 
subjects sufficient to employ usefrdly all the time that any 
one may regard as wasted in our schools by the monoto- 
nous pursuit of what is unintelligible, and therefore com- 
paratively worthlessy or even injurious. And it cannot be 
regarded as harmless to. suppress the working of those 
faculties by which the child gains intelligible knowledge, 
in attempting to torture into exercise those which, at the 
time, are capable of producing Uttle else than mere me- 
chanical results. We need not wholly exclude any sub- 
ject taught at present. What is necessary is to stop at 
that point beyond which the subject ceases to be clearly 
understood, and to defer the fiirttier pursuit of ijj; until a 
period of increased ability shall enable the pupil to com- 
prehend it. Many of the simpler definitions and &ct8 of 
geography might be retained. Operations in simple pnm- 
bers might be performed both orally and upon the slate^ 
directing the attention particularly to the hmc, and saying 
comparatively little about the vfht/. Oeometrical forma> 
and defiinitions might be taught from the black*board, and 
imitated by the pupils upon the slate. Something might 
be done in teachrng the classification of words and their 
simpler combinations, in brief oral and written exercises.. 
And thus, in addition to the too much neglected branches 
of reading and spelling, the rudiments of all the studies 
usually taught could be learned, and a large surplus of 
time be left* for the pursuit of other subjects. These last 
can always be found amid the inexhaustable resources of 
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utnre. ImwiiiBxmbia dl]!|6ctB for interestiag and msefiil 
fitudj, either by the ehild or the adult, ean alwEjra be 
fouad idthin her wide domaineu They abouid in the an* 
imal, the vegetable and the mineral world. They are cat 
cdated to call into heatthfnl exercise jnst those &cnltie8 
I which nature intended for action daring the period of 
childhood, and they are fbreirer at hand lor our use. 
Whether portrayed or not in appropriate descriptions upon 
the printed page, they eveiy where crowd the open pagea 
1 ' of nature's exhaustless volume, so that *' he that runs 
I may read.'' There ia not a pebble without its lesson. A 
stone, a crystal, a shell, a piece of glass, a brick, a nail a ' 
seotion of wood, a lea^ a twig, a flower, a feather, an in- 
fiect, a worm, a bird, a fish, a quadruped ; each of these 
aad thousands of other objects are always at hand firom 
which the teacher can teach lessons of lasting interest and 
▼alue, calculated to strengthen the minds of his pupils, to 
promote their habits of observation, to stimulate their de- 
sire for knowledge, to purify and elevate their nature, to 
lay the tbundations for eminence of attainment in science, 
and to foster an undying veneration and love for the 
Creator- of the uidverse, the beauty and exoellence of 
whose works they have learned to study with ever fresh 
deIight-*-.JS. I. SdMmaster. 



A PEDAOOGUE'S EXPERIENCE. 

"^ Delightfol task,'' the poet singf 
** The tender tbooght to rear;" 

And happy he whose noning hand 
Doth sprout the young idea. 

I wish he'd try it but an hour, 
Some dark, head-aching day, 

When young ideas are shooting out 
The most heart-rending way. 

The bright ideal seems very dear 
To Cowper in his studj^ 
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But he who's qnafibd that fount of pleasure 
Will tell jou it is moddj. 

A pretty theme enough to mu&e 

Or chat of with a neighbor. 
But quite a different, coarser thing 

Is pedagogic labor. 

When one extols the Teacher's work 

With empty declamation^ 
ril ask him, has he been in his 

Peculiar situation. 

And has he been — I shiver now 

To meditate upon 't — 
A follower of that high vocation 

One winter in Vermont. 

If not, I'd praj him follow me. 

And learn its varied beauties 
From one who thoroughly has tried 

Its dignities and duties — 

« A novice in the noble art to flog,-* 

A trembling, embryotic pedagogue. 
To an up-mountain, rural district boilnd 
At twelve a month and *i Teacher boarded 'round/' 
Well booked in every theory or hint 
To thresh or teach or both and prosper in't,-<- 

, Stuffed full, to suit each turn his luck may take. 

His head with maxims, and his trunk with cake ; 
What he shall say, now thrice repeated oe'r. 
He timid knocks at the Committee's door. 
" Oh, hey," says Jones, with fingers in his wool, 
** Then you're the master whaf s to keep our school ?" 
" Yes sir." ** Sit down and warm ye — ^it's plaguey cold. 
D'ye ever teaeh afore ?" « No sir." " How old • 
D'ye say ye was ? That all I Tou'd oughter had 
Some whiskers and looked stoutr— our boys are bad. 
Last winter — (this I s'pose you'd like to know) — 
They took and stuck the master in the snow ; 
We'd got another, but they'd turned him out, 
So we broke up and got along without. 
Perhaps first thing they do they^ll tackle you. 
But you must make 'em mind, and put 'em throng. 
There's only ten or twelve that raise a squall — 
The other sixty are no care at all. 
You'll find the school-house getting rather old, 
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And p'rhaps it's tore to pieces so it's cold. 
We meant to have some wood what's dry, and should 
But had'nt time, so did the best we could 
And gotr some green. I've been so drove 
I hav'nt yet had time to fix the stove. 
I guess you'd better go to Higgins' first 
To board ; they've got ten scholars, and the worst 
Schoolmasters think sometimes they're rather rough, 
But you will find them clever folks enough, 
you know you'll have to board there quite a whiles- 
It's t'other side the hill — not quite a mile." 

At Higgins's he halts, a greeting grip 
The puppies give him on the slippery step. 
Next Higgins greets him, and his wife ; 
And all the dirty children stop their strife 
To see the ^' master." Jack, the eldest heir, 
Punches his younger brother, while they stare 
To think how easy they could '^ pitch hmi out." 
The other dozen, scattered all about, 
Renew the work by which to earn a slap— 
He loathing, takes the youngest in his lap. 
With hard forced courage that can scarcely bear 
The thousand odors that make thick the air. 
He waits for supper — sees the children rush • 
To bolt their share and more of milk and mush* 
Hears Higgins comment on his breed of dogs, 
The chicken-pox, and pedigree of hogs. 
Creeps to his bed — ^a cheerless comfort— where. 
Brief as the candle end that lights him there, 
His sleep comes late, and full of ugly sights. 
Where pedagogues wage unsuccessful fights. 

He's up betimes, and yet with scarce a minute , . 
To eat a breakfast with a baby in it ; 
Hastening to wade the mile with aching feet, 
In season there his graceless charge to meet 
Finds that Confusion had arrived before him ; 
" A pile of holes " — ^the edifice that's o'er him. 
Crowds to the narrow desk, and shouts aloud 
Ere e'en a lull affects the bedlam crowd ; 
The utmost stillness that succeeds the riot, 
Is but a satire on the ordered quiet. 
The opening prayer is made, not very long, 
And quite responsive are the giggling throng. 
A moment's stillness reigns the while his cause, 
He's propping up with certain stringent laws ; 
Then all their looseness is again at play, 
And labored carelessness usurps the day. 
Three in a seat — ^three studies for a scholar — 
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pay per diem onfy half a dollar.) 
[6 door is off— tbe fire too wet to go — 
The store is smoking— Hshimney full of snow ; 
Joseph is.Iaaghiiig— Jim wants setting right. 
And John and Ed. are angling fer a fij^t. 
Lida is pinching — Samuel is ncked, 
And fall two-thirds are needing to be ^ licked.'' 
His oft commands,, which thej bat little heed, 
Can scarce restrain them from a grand stampede ; 
Yet, much enduring^ he defers his sorrow, 
Frets throagh the day, and threatens for to-morrow. 
Betracing^ sidL at heart, the weary trad:, 

gk>me aoddental snow-balls hit lum on the baek,) 
e, tired and starved, his efforts.all to crown 
Steps on the cat, and knocks a baby down. 
Then die good lady, to regale his ears. 
Tells liow some ^ master ** flogged her little dears, 
And how her big ones turned ^ that mastet " out*^ 
(Sly hints foi: him to ruminate about) 
He eats his sapper from a dirty plate 
And, since die hour's already somewhat late, 
Glad to get off with an unbroken head, 
He shrinks away, and shivering seeks his bed. 
Now, should yoa ask him, while he restless lies 
Thitddng hard thoughts of every shape and site, 
Whether, from what he knew of actual things-— 
He deemed it was a-*4U^the Poet sings — 
« Delightful task to rear the tender thought" 
PwhapM he'd. answer ^ yes i"— more Ukdy not. 



SCHOOL LEaiSLATION. 
'^ An act entitled on act to restore to the people some 
of their original rights and privileges,'' was the captioa 
to a bill introduced into our legislatuxe during its last sea* 
sion. The real meaning and intention of this bill is not 
revealed in its title. ^ To restore to the people some of 
their rights and privfleges,'' implies that they bare been 
wronged, and, without a knowledge of the iacts in tlie 
oase, we might infer that some despotic tyrant had swaj* 
ed lus cruel sceptre over the freemen of Yermont, and 
that the wrongs inflicted had not been redressed; and 
atill further^ that some distinguished patriot like Wash* 
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ington or Imhjettibf had arisen to free them from bond- 
age. 

But if r^htly informed, this bill aimed to abolish our 
school law and to leave our schools and the educational 
interests dT the State, uncaied for and at the mercy of cir* 
cumstances. Similar efforts have been made before and 
to the same end, and in some instances, have been suc- 
sesstuL There was a law on our statute books requiring 
he legislature to appoint a State superintendent of com- 
ion schools. But three years in succession, this honora- 
le body refused to make that appointment and thus 
wmpled under foot, one of its own laws which it had not 
le power to amend nor courage to repeaL In view of 
this reckless act in the public Halls of legislation, we 
were led to exclaim, ''where in Christendom have our Leg- 
islators been educated? And is it in Yermont and in the 
nineteenth century, that their constituents call themselves 
enlightened freemen 7 " 

At length, the more intelligent and patriotic men in the 
State were roused to action and came up to rescue Yer- 
mont from lasting disgrace and threatened barbarism. — 
Our excellent School Law was revived. A well construct- 
ed machine had been prepared ; it only needed to be put 
in motion* A beautiful and well proportioned education- 
al edifice had been erected, it was now to be inhabitedL — 
The symmetrical figure of our educational body, that had 
loilg stood before us like a marble statue, was now vitals 
%»9i fnd soon seen walking about in all the dignity of 
iMHf manhood. Our school Law as it was, would not 
suffiMT in comparison with fliose of any other States. It 
wanted UfefMng power, and this vitality was at length 
in^'^ff^ to i^ by ^^ appointment of our able " Board oi 
Education,'' with its energetic and efficient executive 
— Ihe Seoretarjf. Under his administration and through 
hia timely efforts and influence, the educational interests 
of tile State have been vastly improved, our Schools ele* 
valied and the honor of Yermont preserved. 
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But we are reminded that this mercenary and reckless 
spirit which had before ruled in the halls of legislation, is 
not yet crushed out. Though it has lost position and 
power, yet it has not changed its character. It is less 
bold ; seem$ more inclined to conceal its '' horns" and 
'^cloven-foot" under the assumed garb of patriotism. "An 
act to restore to the people their original rights and priv- 
ileges " I What wonderfiil intelligence, foresight and 
good will are here concentrated 1 We propose to the 
constUuents of the originator of that bill, at once to engage 
the services of our distinguished Vermont Artist, that 
their hero may be preserved in marble and placed in the 
State House, side by side with Ethan Allen I It should 
never be forgotten that in the year 1860, in the Vermont 
Legislature, a man claiming to be a patriot and christian, 
seriously proposed to abolish our school law. And would 
not that same man favor a law paying bounty on crows, 
protecting the fish in our ponds and the dogs in our 
streets ? This protection arid care of animals is indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the State, but the education of our 
children who are soon to take the places of their fethers 
and mothers, in the family and neighborhood, who are to 
sit in the Halls of Legislation and on the Bench of Jus- 
tice, and to transact the business and manage the affair? 
of Church and State, needs* no over-sight, or expense or 
care ! t 

But after all, our schools must have the fostering care 
of government. They are its chief support and stability. 
Prom them flow its life-blood and upon their healthful 
condition and success depends the prosperity, if not the 
existence, of the State. Hence the obligations of gov- 
ernment to provide liberally for her schools. It is econo- 
my y as well as duty, to make as large appropriations to 
this object, as are necessary, to secure a thorough, practi- 
cal superintendency over all their interests. Must our 
railroads and banks and factories be provided with an 
able board ot managers, while our schools are left without 
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management? Is it economy to pay the president of a 
railroad corporation, his thousand a year to look after its 
interest, and a " useless expenditure " to pay a fair com- 
pensation to a feithful secretary whose time and strength 
are devoted to the welfare of our schools ? We think 
not, o. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

WEor the first time in our life, we take the editorial pen. 
e do it with diffidence, but not without hope — for we 
kre permitted to wear the mantle of one and to share the 
^sponsibilities of another whose experience and success 
both as teachers and editors, serve as encouragement to 
filture effort. 

Our only apology for consenting to act in this capacity, 
is the interest we feel in the cause of popular education 
in OTir noble State, and the desire we cherish, to aid in its 
advancement. But we cannot hope to make the Journal 
what it should be, without the encouragement and aid of 
the practical teachers and^ other friends of education in 
the State. The "School Journal" should be hn exponent 
of the best educational talent in Vermont. The impor- 
tance of the cause and the honor of the State demand it« 
We who consent to act as editors, assume the pecuniary 
responsibility, but have no expectation of pecuniary re- 
ward, and we cheerfully take upon ourselves this risk, 
and perform the necessary editorial labor. We will en- 
deavor to contribute our part at least, to enrich the col- 
umns of the Journal. Should more be expected oi us? 
Win not the Teachers and friends of education in Ver- 
mont, pledge their hearty co-operation ? IAbj we not re- 
gard them as associate editors, or, at least, constant 
contributors and supporters? Should not all feel a 
personal interest in the Journal and a pride in making it 
one of the best of its kind ? It seems so to us. We say, 
a must he sustained; and may we not rely upon out 
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friends to aid hs in making il wotUij of a plaee on every 
teacher's desk and in eyexj ftunily in the State f And 
will they not make efforts, each in his own neighborhood^ 
to increase its circulation? The matter of the Jonmal 
shonld be mostly originaL And who of our fraternity will 
pledge themselves to fiirhibh us each month, with brief 
and carefdly written articles npon practical topics, con- 
nected with the school and the &mily? We do not ask 
this as a personal &vor, but in behalf of the noble c^nse 
which we advocate — ^in behalf of the 89,697 children and 
youth in our schools, and in behalf <^ generations yet xO^ 
bom, who are, in the distant future, to conduct the busi- 
ness and control the destinies of Yermont 

We have a good school law in operation ; it is the busi- 
ness of the Journal to sustain that law against the mer* 
cenary attacks of political demagogues and the ill-judged 
efforts of those ignorant of its utility and importance. 

The teachers of our common schools are seeking a high- 
er standard of qualifications for their noble calling-^the 
Journal may become an efficient agency in this great 
work. 

The public mind must be enlightened, and how can this 
be bettor accomplished than through tiie agency of a 
periodical devoted to the educational interests of the 
State? We confidently rely upon all who profess to have 
an interest in the prosperity of our schools and the honor 
of our noble Stete, to encourage and aid us in sustaining 
the Vermont School Journal o. 



PEAR REABEBS— 

Above is Mr. Orcutt's bow and salutatory to you. 
May it awaken a responsive chord in your hearts that 
shall echo back the same earnest and devoted attachment 
to the eause of education in Yermont. You will see that 
the character of the Journal is not to be materially chang- 
ed; for his views of what it should be are entifely those eo 
often urged upon you by the committee of puUicatioa in 
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the circnlan that pracededtiie pablioation of the Jotmial, 
and in its pages since. 

When tiie committee accepted from the State Associa* 
tion the responsibility of establishing an edacational jour- 
nal in Vermont, they did it with a fuU knowledge of the 
difficulties that smroonded the nndertaking, and of the 
responsibilities they must meet, both pecuniarily and oth* 
pise. * 

, Having preTionsly obtained about iix hundred snb- 
cribers, they commenced the publication with an edi- , 
jpQ of fifteen hundred copies. One of the committee 
jave up his school and deyoted four months of his time 
rliolly to canvassing for the Journal in nine counties of 
Jie State. The other continued his school by the' aid 
of assistants, and gave the most of his time to tiie same 
interest. They found the teachers and friends of educa* 
tion in the State largely in favor of the enterprise, al^ 
though not always ready to attest their interest by the 
small subscriptioB of one dollar. 

At the end of nine months they felt authorized to en* 
large the Journal to Airty-iufo pages and the monthly edi* 
tion to seventeen hundred copies. 

With volume second the edition was increased to two^ 
fimuand copies per month. Since then, this number hae 
been issued monthly. Many copies have been distributed 
gmtnitously, for the purpose of extending the circulation 
of the Jounml, and our exchange list is large. On closing 
up their official relation to the Journal, Sept. 22d, 1860, 
the committee found that the Journal was indebted to them 
about one hundred dollars each for money actually paid 
out, as no charge has ever been matfe for time (which 
was ixu>re than money to them) spent in its service. They 
dlso found that there was enough due the Journal to cov- 
^ the expense incuired, as above mentioned^^ provided it 
Were all paid. 

The committee have twice reported to the State Asso-^ 
^tio% and tendered the Jounud to that body. It de^ 
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eUned accepting the charge, but endorsed the action of 
the committee ^nd requested them " to continue the pub- 
lication of the Journal according to their best judgment of 
what the best interests of education in the State require, 
and on their own responaibiUty.^^ By this repeated action, 
the Journal is compelled to assume, in some degree, the 
character of a private enterprise. But it is not, therefore, 
nor can it be made, a money-making enterprise. If any of 
our friends think so, we should be glad to let them try it 
on, until they should be satisfied that whoever undertakes^ 
to sustain an educational Journal, must do so at a loss^' 
is a work that requires much self-sacrifice. 

The question with us has been, shall we discontinue the 
Journal, and thus lose the vantage ground gained to the 
cause, or go on ? Neither of the committee could bring 
himself to favor the first course. The Journal must be 
sustained I And, now, 'friends, who will do it ? Will you 
help, by increasing its circulation and cheerfully contrib- 
uting your mite to its support? Its character will be,, in 
a great degree, what your support makes it. 

A word as to the change of place of publication. A 
slight rupture in our business relations at Montpelier 
obliged us to job out the November and December num- 
bers. This has delayed their issue. The printing was 
well done. But we were not able to be present, and some 
mistakes were made. The wrong paging of the Novem- 
ber number we have tried to make up for in the index. 
The titlQ page in the December number was put in by the 
printer without our direction. We shall endeavor to 
guard against similar errors in future, as their occurrence 
has made us feel the necessity of having the printing done 
at Brattleboro hereafter, and as this is the place of all the 
business of the Journal, we have thought it best to sub- 
stitute Brattleboro for Montpelier, upon the title 
page. Some have expressed fears to us that this change 
will tend to decrease the circulation of the Journal. We 
hope not. Many letiters and exchanges intended far ua 
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are now sent to Montpelier, greatly to our inconvenience. 
Besides, this is the place of pnblication, and it seems to 
lis that it should so appear upon the title page. The dis- 
tribution can be made as rapidly from this place as from 
Montpelier, and many will receive their numbers sooner. 

3ur last number paid a visit to Boston by express, which 

ielayed it some. 
On behalf of the publishers, past and future,! subscribe 

•ajp^pftlf Yours, without end to the Journal, 

A. E. Leavenworth. 



WHY NOT ADVERTISE? 

We advertise our schools in the Journal, as we do 
largely in other periodicals, because we believe that ad- 
vertising pays. It costs us money, too; but we again call 
the attention of the Principals of Academies and Semina- 
ries to our proposition to advertise for them freer- that is, 
to the fiiU amount of new subscriptions sent us by them. 
For $3 we will send three copies of the Journal one year 
and advertise one-half page, one insertion. For $5, five 
copies and one page, one insertion. For fl2, twelve cop- 
ies and one-fourth page one year; or at any other of the 
rates for advertising in the Journal, for one month or one 
year, according to the amount paid. 



*^* We call the attention of our readers to the advertisements 
appended to this number. 

Boardman, Gray & Co.'s Pianos, with insulated %m» vim and 
framey are the instruments to. buy ; and, then, they are so cheap. 

Every School House should have a Bell, and Meneely's Sons 
know how to make them. 

Littell's Living Age — read the Star Paper and then send for the 
Age. 

The advertisements of S. S. & W. Wocki, and of D. Appleton 
&; Co., will lepay a careful perusals 

Pr jf. Owen's Classical series should not be passed by. 

Yo'i will always find the advertisements o^* the two great Dic- 
ticnaries, and of Barre Academy. 

Dr. Blackall*s Water-cure is worthy of attention, and the Watei^ 
Cure World will give much useful information.. 

The Brattleboro cards are genuine^ 
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NOTICES OP BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &a 
Ths Mathbxatica];. Monthly. Teachers and stadente cxf 

Mathematics! you ought to subscribe to the Mathematical 

monthly for the following reasons : r. 

1st— Each number eontains simple and elementary notes upon 
subjects which you teach and study. 

2nd — ^Yon must have text books, and you wish to use the beat 
ones. The Mathematical monthly contains careful!]^ prepared no- 
tices especially intended to aid you in making a seleddpn. 

drd-— Tou need works of reference upon all the subjects of 
Mathematics which you teach and study, and the Mathematical ' 
Monthly notiees will sare you many times the 8ubscri|>tion px^ 
by preventing the purchase of useless books. 

4th— You will aid in sustaining the Mathematical Monthly Pri- 
zes offered to students for solutions and essays. 

5th — You will Bid in sustaining a Joumid devoted to your own ' 
profession. 

6th — ^You will find a large list of Mathematical books from 
which, if you wish, the editor, Mr. I. D. Bunkle, will add you in 
making selections adapted to your wants. 

Subscription price $8, or twenty-five cents per number, with 
large reductions to dubs. Address Sever & Francis, Fliblishers, 
Cambridge, Mass. We will send the Vermont School Journal and 
Mathematical M<»thly one year for $3. 

; 

DEATH. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday, Dec 2nd, after a brief illness 
Mrs. Lucy R., wife of E. Sprou^ Esq., of B., aged 29 years and 
7 months. Seldom are the judgments of Grod more unsearchable 
or his ways past finding out than in this death. Mrs. Sprout was 
the daughter of Mr. William Brown, of Williamstown, and for 
many years had been engaged as teacher, both in Vermont and at 
t^e South, and for nearly four years previous to her marriage, in 
Oct 1859, she bad been connected with the Ladies' Seminary at 
North Granville, N. Y., as one of the principal assistants of Mn 
Orcutt. For thoroughness of scholarship, clearness and aptness in 
teaching, easy but complete control of her scholars, and for force 
and energy of character, and general executive ability, she had 
few superiors or equals. To these rare qualities were added the 
graces of an earnest Christian life. Not only is the stricken hus- 
band with his little, motherless daughter and the other immediate 
friends of the deceased most sorely afflicted, but the intelligence 
of this death will fill with deepest grief the hearts of the hundreds 
of her pupils scattered over the land. Surely the Ways of God are 
in the deep, clouds and darkness are round about him<^Fi. Chron* 
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SCHOOL LIFE— ITS SHADY AND ITS SUNNY SIDE. 

Every object in the world of matter, when illuminated 
by the light of the sun, presents, at the same time, a sha- 
dy and a sunny side. Thd star of the first magnitude, 
which seems, to the eye of sense, but a ball of fire, re- 
flecting, from its every side, the brightness which it has 
gathered from the orb of day, is nothing less than a 
mighty planet, with its one side lighted up with celestial 
radiance, while over the other, sable Night stretches her 
Bcepter, and holds undisputed sway in her empire of 
Darkness* So, in the immaterial world, those objects 
which are seen by the eye of Mind are, at times, illumina- 
ted by tl^ clearer light of Heaven, and again bedimmed 
and dar^acd by its frown. School-Life furnishes a fit 
illnstration of this truth. B, too, has its shady and its 
sunny side. Let us see how shady is the one, and how 
Bunny is the other. 

In opposition to the popular but erroneous opinion that 
School-Life is a life of unalloyed pleasure, we contend that 
it is not less a life of trials* Of these the name is Legion. 
There arid trials of skill, when intricate questions are to 
be solved, and knots to be untied, more difficult than that 
which proved too complicated for the art of Alexander. 
There are trials of judgment, when the nice distinctions' 
to be made in classic research demand the practiced eye 
and the quick perception. There are trials of strength, 
when the student turns the ponderous lexicon, or when 
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some unfeeling son or daughter of Appollo has imposed 
upon the young pianist the task of walking with a staff 
loaded with Sixty-Fourths i There are trials of patience, 
when many a severe effort fails to accomplish the task 
imposed^ and curses are heaped upon the hated volume 
and the discordant harp. There are trials of thought, 
when the mind must find expression on the written page^ 
and hungry critics are eager to scan its productions with 
an uncharitable eye and an unfeeling heart. There are 
trials of confidence, when the stage calls for its trembling 
victim, and the heart shrinks before the gaze of piercing 
eyes.. There are trials of shrewdness, when, in the heat- 
ed debate,, the quickest turn and the sharpest saying are 
to set the seal of ability. 

But the darkest shades are yet untouched. There are 
trials of self-control, when unmerited abuse is suffered, 
and depraved human nature rises to 'wreak its vengeance 
on its oppressor. There are trials of self-abasement, when 
friends lavish their praises,, and Flattery administers her 
intoxicating draughts. There are trials of moral courage, 
when Temptation flaunts in gilded trappings, and seeks to 
allure us from the patlis of Industry and Virtue ; — when 
Pleasure persuades us to ignore the teachings ^K learned 
OB a mother's knee, and forces us to accept her call^ 
though entreaty and authority and Reason and Conscience 
are saying, " lliis is the way ; walk ye in it ;" — when 
Gayety leads to enchanted Halls, whose scenery vanishes 
before the light of day, and whose pleasures are 

" like the snow -flake on the river, 

A moment white, then gone fore\-er." 

Tlierc are trials of the heart, when beauty dazzles th^ 

eye, and talents win esteem ;• when glances tell a thousand 

tales, and smites are all-powerfiil to charm ; when Cupid's 

arrow flies with unerring aim, and Venus' altar is heaped 

with the willing sacrifice. There are trials of the body, 

when servants prove faithlcJis, and we are forced to ex- 

daiin^ " What shall we eat, and what shall we driuk T 
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There are trials of the soul, when the sad heart is grievejd 
at the wickedness of kindred hearts, and could almost wink 
iteelf accursed for the sake of those on whom it dotes* 

But while we have been gazing the sun has risen ; thf 
darkness has disappeared;.and the snnny side of Scbool- 
jLiife is pleasanter than ever before. It is pleasant to drink 
at the fount of Science, and experience the vigor and en- 
ergy imparted by the wholesome draught. It is pleasant 
to detect the rigorous exactness of Mathemdtics ; notice 
the regularity of its reasonings^ and the certainty of its 
conclusions, or trace its risings, step by step^ from the 
aimpleht axiom, till it is lost in Infinity. It is pleasant to 
aearch out the truths of Natural Science — with the chem- 
ist, to seek for the elements of matter^ and observe their 
peculiar essence : — ^with the philosopher, to witness the 
phenomena of Nature, and decipher her mysteries : — ^with 
the astronomer, to wander among countless worlds, and 
appoint for the stars their seasons: — ^with the physiologist, 
to study the structure of the human body, that only per- 
fect machine : — with the Botanist to scan every flower of 
the valley, and detect beauty which the careless observer 
sees not : to behold a splendor in the lily, which " Solo- 
mon in all his glory '^ could not equal ; and to find in ev- 
ery leaf of the forest, and in every Alpine shrub, a proof 
of the liandiwork of God. 

It is pleasant to delve in claBsic lore, and read the rec- 
ord of immortal deeds : — to go with Ulysses in his wander- 
ings far from his rocky Ithaca, and to learn wisdom from 
the virtue of his faithful Penelope: — to behold Prometheus, 
offering himself a sacrifice on the altar of a generous and 
manly independence : — to see Achilles giving vent to a 
righteous indignation, and seeking to wreak his vei?- 
geance on the liaughty Paris and the stolen Helen : — U) 
watch the fall of stately Ilium ; to follow the Pious ^ne- 
as in his wanderings ; to witness his affection for the 
•aged Anchises ; to mark his narrow escape from the Tem- 
p ^st and the Harpies ; to gaze with him on Fcylla and 
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CSiftrybdiB ; to visit the palace of the Tynan qveen, and 
muk the conquests of Venus, and the &tal issue of mia« 
idaced affection; to reach, at length, the long-sought 
Laftium, and behold the rising of a second Ilium ; a germ, 
which; after.the lapse of centuries*, finds a complete de^ 
velopment in the Seven-Hilled City. 

It is i^easalit to look within, and investigate the phfloa* 
ophy of mind ; to trace the history of its development, 
notice the theories which have been invented to account 
£;)r its phenomena, and see them passing away, like the 
shadow from the mountain-side. . It is pleasant to &thom, 
in part, the mystery of mind, to feel its giant power, and 
acknowledge its immortality. It is pleasant to contem* 
plate the Spiritual in man's nature ; to believe the soul to 
bean emanation from Deity ; to lose ourselves in thought 
while seeking to know it in alt its depth and grandeur ; to 
contemplate its destiny ; to shed the tear of penitence, aa 
we think how sad is its fell, or bo filled with.ecstacy as we 
read the story of its Redemption. 

And, when the hour of study is over, it is pleasant to 
lay aside the well-used volume, and give the mind free 
play, and thought the loose rein ; to mingle in the social 
circle with friends and classmates, and enjoy the wholes 
some chat ; to speak of conquests made in the fields of 
Science ; of sterling thoughts awakened, which had hith- 
erto lain dormant ; of priceless truths discovered among^ 
the dingy rubbish of the Past; of purposes accomplished; 
of plans for future action ; of nobler aspirations and holierr 
resolves. It is pleasant to engage in the careless ram- 
ble about town or in the vale ; and, leaving, as we do, tho 
retirement and quiet of the student's cloister, we can ap» 
preciate full well the scenes through which we pass--^ 
Every object demands a share of our attention, and 
contributes its portion to fill the cup of our enjoy- 
ment, as if conscious of the purpose it is serv^ 
ing. Every songster seems to prolong his note for 
our sake ; the happy swain singB his most pleasing ditty ;. 
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tiie careless plow-bey beoomes eloqaent ia his numl har* 
aagae^ and the raggedest urohia has for ms a smile and 
fitting recogaitioa. Nature puts oa her most beautifol 
garb, aad whether it be the deep-seated green of Summer^ 
the variegated garment of Autumn, or the peerless cover^ 
ing of Winter,— each, in turn, has its peculiar charm, as 
we ramble on, and 

'•find tongues im t net,' 
^ookft in the ninning broolu ; lermons in itones. 
And good in Eiiery^dng." B« 



THE SCHOOL ROOM. 



From the fiuaily we pass to the school This is the 
next stage in our educational process, and next in impor^ 
tanee^ as a source of educational influence. The fiunilj 
and the school have some points of resemblsQce. The 
teacher acts in the place of the parent, and is entrusted 
with delegated power, to control and guide, to instruct 
and influence. His object aad efforts should be the same 
— ^to educate the pupil for life aad immortality. 

There are also some points of difference between the 
fiffluly auid the schooL Home educatioa is prwaie^ school 
edaoation public ; in the fiunilj there are but few, in the 
school fuany* The school is a woild ia miniature, an are* 
nafor the conflict of opposing aad varying interests and 
passioas. There meet the mild and docile with the tur* 
bolent and headstrong; the amiable aad conscientious 
with the incipient savage. To control aad guide this mass 
of heterogeaious material, is the busiaess of the teacher. 
He caanot select his pupils from those families that have 
been under wholesome discipliae, but must receive many 
who have beeo entirely ungoveraed at home, the current 
of whose evil propensities has received a steady direction 
aad violent impulse from long years of parental misrule 
and vice. 

Reace, the master and teacher who deserves the name. 
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oocupieB an important and difficult position. Ho may 
sometimes be the sport of fools and the sneer of nnwhip- 
ped insolence, yet his talents, skill and services, often de* , 
serve the admiration and gratitude of the nation. 

The services of the true teacher are indispensable. Ho 
is the patron of society. He can do without the world, 
but the world, if it would remain free 'and civilisied, can- 
not do without him. He could live a hundred ways with- 
out teaching — ^live longer and better (it may be) in soma 
other employment, but the school must be sustained. Do- 
mestic education for a great majority of children, is, as 
things are, an utter impossibility. They must be educa- 
*ted ai achoci, or not at aD ; and the great importance of 
having them educated for the good of society, shows the 
utility of our public schools. The school-room, then, as a 
source of educational influence, is very important. It 
supplies a deJBciency that would not otherwise be provi- 
ded for. 

But' the school must be well conducted. '^ Teaching is 
a science-^the teacher an artist." The science must be 
well understood, and the artist a workman. 

A good school presupposes two things, viz: good golr- 
ernment, and thorough mental and moral discipline. By 
good government I mean, the government of the good old 
Puritan family transferred to the school-room, with all the 
necessary means to secure its successful operation. 

This was a system of adf^govemmefnt. It relied much 
upon conscience. It aimed to impress a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility, by a confidential appeal to the better 
principle. It would never relinquish mild persuasion, as 
a means of securing its object. 

Again, this system of government was rigid and severe; 
not to the exclusion of love and kindness, but in the ex- 
ercise of both. The stubborn child was taken to the al- 
tar for sacrifice-— for the sacrifice, I mean, of his ungov- 
emed passions. It was believed to be the will of God 
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that the sacrifice be made ; hence the '' soul spared not 
for his crying." This sai^e system is found in theory or 
practice, in every good school in the nation. The utility 
of the rod in schools is no longer a debatable question. 
Its use and necessity are sustained alike, by human and 
divine authority, by common sense and universal experi- 
ence. 

Still, again, this system of government was ^ffidenL It 
secured its object ; it subdued the will, and brought the 
mind into cheerful subjection. Many a child has been 
saved in the school, that was lost in the &mily and society 
— lost for the want of proper discipline, and saved by the 
snored p<nver of the rod. 

Every good school has also thorough mental and moral 
•discipline. Modern theories of education are rife with 
innovation. Education of the present day partakes too 
much of the spirit of the age. Bail-roads and telegraphs 
are useful to convey merchandise and communicate 
thought; machines serve to create enterprise and ftr 
cUitate labor. But labor-saving and time-annihilating 
methods of education, are destructive to the best inter- 
ests of society — ai;e sure to defeat the very object they 
aim to secure. Discipline is the end of teaching ; not to 
impart knowledge, not to constitute a mere money-making 
and practical man, not to fit a person for any special 
tfade, art or profession ; but to teach him to think, to give 
him power to become truly practical and truly successful. 
I repeat it, the end of education is. the power or art of 
(kinkirtg. Anything in books or instruction that does not 
acknowledge this great truth, is heresy. The old saying 
that " knowledge is power," is true only when its pos-' 
sessor has power, to think. But this menial must always 
be attended by moral discipline, as before maintained. 
The .heart and conscience, must have their share of atten- 
tion. This, too, should be the earnest business of the 
tdhcber, for every day of his life. o. 
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TOO MANY RULES. 

Messrs. SdUors : — Your correspondent '' Q/' in hia 
comparison of public and private schools^ baa maintained 
some views which I regard, at least, doubtful. With your 
permission, I propose to review a portion of his last arti- 
cle in the Journal. He opens the discussion by the fol* 
lowing negative questioiif^'^ Are not the numerous and 
stringent rules laid down in prtvate schools admirably 
suited to the training of young people ?" He then an- 
swers his own enquiry by the confident '' No, we think 
not." Your correspondent's objection to private schoola 
seems to be, because they have '' numerous and stringent 
rales." I infer, therefore, that his model public school has 
no such rules. I never before learned that such a mark- 
ed difference exists between a good public and private 
school. I have supposed that every good school was made 
so under '* numerous and stringent rules," expressed or 
understood. This is still my opinion. A well governed 
school without stringent rules is a sdkdsm. If not so^ 
the observation and experience of twenty-five years in 
the school room have availed me UQthing. Systematic 
order must prevail in every sdiool-room, or the school is 
worse than useless. There can be no system without 
rul/es and no order without stringency. These rules may 
be printed and placed upon the wall for reference, or an- 
nounced verbally in the hearing of the pupils, or they 
msy be entirely unexpressed. The teacher may be his 
own judge which is best suited to his purpose, but to 
maintain that good order can uniformly prevail in any 
school where the pupils are left to follow their own is-. 
oUnations, (I care not how well disposed those pupils msf 
be,) is mere nonsense. There must be rules so stringent 
that perfect order can at any mpment be preserved .or r^* 
gtor^d, and so numerous that they will reach the whole 
routine of school life. A good school without h/w ptb^ 
lished and enforced ! We might as well insist that ih% 
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planets of our solar sjatem would keep in their orbits 
without the action of the centripetal and centrifugal 

forces. 

Bat your correspondent urges that the " number and 
strictness of these rules is but a temptation to wanton 
tmnsgression." This, certainly, cannot be true of the con- 
scientious and faithful pupils whose whole aim is improve- 
ment They are always in favor of " stringent rules," as 
tbey are thus protected from the intrusion of the reckless 
and enabled to gain the control of their time. And I de- 
ny that the lawless even, are as often guilty of " wanton 
transgression" under stringent as under 2aa; government. 
Ail my experience is agaius^t this conclusion. And even 
if it were true, must we give up our schools to the mercy 
of circumstances and expose the many to the recklessness 
of the few, for fear of offending them 7 But we are told 
that the pupil knows '^ the thing forbidden is not wrong 
in itself and cannot be convinced that the doing of it will 
work him any injury." Whether wrong in itself or in 
the circumstances, makes no difference. It is-trrorzgr, and 
the good of the school and, of course, of the i'.idividual, 
demands that the prohibition be enforced. This is an 
axiom in school government. Would my opponent con- 
sult the inclinations of his recMeas pupils as to what regu- 
lations should be enforced ? He may have high author- 
ity &r so doing, in the management of our Chief Magis- 
trate with his aeceaaion rebels at the south ! Bather iamef 
it seems to me, in either case I 

And it is further said, " he knows the prohibition is 
ptrdy arbitrary." This is begging the question. He 
knows no such thing. The rules, whether five or twenty, 
whidi are usually adopted for the direction amd govern- 
ment of a good school, are not arbitrary. I havd not man- 
aged a private schoof in twenty years, in which such 
" stringent rules " would not have been adopted by the 
popular vote and a large majority. The teacher is in fault, 
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if his pupils take such a view of existing laws and regu- 
lations* 

And must . '' Thou shalt not " never be spoken 
in school ? " Q " informs us that it is " a temptation to 
do just the thing interdicted." Then God madeamia* 
take when he said ** Thou shalt not kill 1" All prohibi- 
tions on our statute books are wrong, for they tempt men 
to commit the very act forbidden I Will your correspon- 
dent allow his Reasoning to work out its legitimate re- 
sults ? Would he never make a " stringent rule," or en- 
force a severe regulation ? He favors us with an exam- 
ple of a " boarding school miss " who expressed to him 
the necessity of " leUing off occasionally." He does not 
blame her, nor allow any other one to do so. That " Miss " 
must be one of that kind which needs the restraint of law, 
for the studious and faithful have no need of such a aafety 
ixtlve. If that " Miss " was a pupil of mine, I should in- 
sist, for the good of the school, " that she " let off'^ in var 
cation, or at least in recreation hours. " Q's " " sponta- 
neous development" is all well enough, if the growth is in 
the right direction. If not, it must be " checked." The 
pruning hook is for the iXUshaped tree ; law is for the law- 
less. It does not interfere with the better class, but rath- 
er aids them in their work of selfculture. The reckless 
must be restrained. To be sure, " that government is best 
which governs least," but in no school except that which 
is already under the control of systematic and rigid latffSj can 
government be dispensed toith. A well made watch whose 
wheels and springs are perfectly adjusted and completely 
lubricated, and which is " wound up " under " strin- 
gent " kw, needs no one to govern the movement of its 
hands. Every action, is harmonious ; the machine is self- 
adjusting ; U keeps good time. So with the stricdy govern^ 
td school ; it can be true of no other kind. H. 

Power, in its (quality and degree, is the true measure of 
manhood.^— 2>r. Holland. 
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HONOBAHT TITLES FOR TEACHERS. 

The Rev. T. Starr King speaks a» follows of the injus- 
tice done our fraternity, and of the deserved merit of 
oitr profession : 

" Profession," did I say ? No. Here is the injastice. 
Here is the proof of the marvellons infidelity of our pub* 
lie as yet to the service which can hardly be surpassed by 
any other type. American liberty and hopes are based 
on comprehensive education, mental and moral, and we do 
not yet recognize the teacher's calling as one of the 
"learned professions." There is the degree oi M. D., a 
title of respect for every one who enters the ranks of tbo 
healers by the regular door. Every clergyman has bit» 
prefix of '^ Rev." which floats him sometimes like a cork^ 
upon waters where he could not swim. " D.D." is con- 
ferred, every year upon many a man who is no scholar ia 
Christian history or dogmatics. I have known cases wher» 
LL.D. has been affixed, by prominent colleges, to th» 
names of men who could not have told what the two L's^ 
with a period afler them, were the abbreviation of. But 
there is no title for teacbers. And I am ignorant of the 
fiict, if any University or College has yet sought out an 
eminent, consecrated, thoroughly efficient teacher, to con- 
fer upon him or her any title of honor as an acknowledg- 
ment of personal service to society, or the rank of the 
calling to which he or she is pledged. 

We must do what we can to repair this injustice — we 
who know the value of the office, the grand portion or 
the gifts that are so often brought to it, and the noble- 
Qess of the spirit in which those gifts are freqii^ently ded- 
icated. 



A correspondent of the Home Journal, writing from 
Japan, says, that during a half year's residence in that 
oountry^he has never seen a quarrel, even among children. 
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THE ASTEROIDS. 
Aft many of the readers of the Journal may not have 
»een this table of asteroids, we give the following cooh 
plete list^ bringing the discoveries down to November 1st, 
1860. The Soman numerals annexed to the names of dis- 
coverers, denote the numbers discovered by them respect^ 
ively. 



ssr- 


1 x^ames of Asteroidt 


By whom discovered 


Date of I>i«covery. 


1 


Ceres, 


Piazzi, 


1801, January 1. 


2 


Pallas, 


Gibers, I, 


18G2, March 28. 


3 


Juao, 


Harding, 


1804, September 1. 


4 


Vesta, 


Olbers, ir, 


1807, March 29. 


a 


Astraja, 


Hencke, I, 


1845, Decembers. 


h 


Hebe, 


Hencke, 11, 


1847, July 1. 


7 


Iris, 


Hind. J, 


1847, August 13. 


8 


Flora, 


Hind,U, 


1847, October 18. 


9 


Metis, 


Graham, 


1848, April 26. 


10 


Hygeia, 


De Ga^paris, I, 


1849, April 12. 


11 


Panhenope, 


De Gasparis, 11, 


1850, May 11. . 


12 


Victoria, 


Hind, IIL 


1850, September 13. 


13 


Egeria, 


De GaspariSflll, 


1850, November 2. 


U 


Irene, 


Hind, IV. 


1851, May 19. 


15 


Eunomia, 


De GaspariSjIV, 


1851, July 19. 


16 


Psyche, 


De Gasparis, V, 


1852, March 17. 


17 


Thetis, 


Luther. I,- • 


1852, April 17. 


18 


Melphomene, 


Hind, V, 


1852, June 24. 


19 


Fortuna,^ 


Hind, VI, 


1852, August 22. 


20 


Massalia, 


De Gasparis, VI, 


1852, September 19, 


21 


Lutetia, * 


Goldscliraidt, 1, 


1852, November 15. 


22 


Calliope, 


Hind, VII, 


1852, November 16. 


23 


Thalia, 


Hind, Vin, 


1852, December Id. 


24 


Thernia, 


De Gasparis, VII 


1853, Aprils. 


25 


Phocea, 


Chacornac, I, 


1853, April 6. 


26 


Proserpine, 


Luther, IF, 


1858, May 5. 


27 


Eaterpe, 


Hind, IX, 


1853, Novembers. 


28 


Bellona, 


Luther, HI, 


1854, March 2 


29 


Amphitrite, 


Marth, 


1854, March 2. 


»0 


Urania, 


Hind. X, 


1854, July 22. 


81 


Euphrosyne, 


Furguson, I, 


1854, September 1. 


32 


Pomona, 


Gold^chmidt, II, 


1854, October 2e. 


.'« 


Polyhymnia, 


Chacornac, II, 


1854, October 29. 


»4 


Circe, 


Chacornac, III, 


1855, April 6. 


.•55 


Leucothea, 


Luther, IV, 


1855, April 19. 


36 


Atalanta, 


Goldschmidt,III, 


1855, October 5, 
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Ko. 


Names of Astavoidsi. 


Bv whom cli«cov#»w»H. 


rHiteofDisooreiy. 


sr 


Fides, 


L<Utiier, V, 


l»Od, October 5. 


88 


Leda, 


Cbacomac, IV, 


1856, January 12. 


39 


Lietitia, 


Chacornac, V, 


1855, February 8. 


40 


Harmonia, 


Goldschmidt, IV, 


1856, March 3L 


41 


Daphne, 


Goldschmidt, V, 


1856, May 22. 


42 


Iris, 


Payson, I, 


1856, May 23. 


43 


Ariadne, 


Pajson, II, 


1857, April 16. 


44 


Nysa, 


Goldschmidt, VI. 


1857> May 27. 


45 


Eugenia, 


Goldschmdt,VII, 


1857, June 27. 


46 


Hestia, 


Payson, III, 


1857, August 14. 


47 


Pseudo-Daphne 


Golds midt, VIII, 


1857, September 9. 


48 


Aglaia, 


Luther, VI, 


1857, Septemberl5. 


49 


Doris, 


Goldschmidt, IX, 


1857, Sept. 19. 


50 


Pales, 


Goldschmidt, X, 


1857, Sept. 22. 


51 


Vii^inia, 


Furguson, II, 


1857, October 4. 


52 


Nemausat 


Laurent, 


1858, January 22. 


53 


£uropa. 


Goldschmidt, XI, 


1858, February 4. 


54 


Calypso, 


Luther, VII, 


1858, April 4. 


55 


Alexandra, 


Golds'midt, XII, 


1858, SeptemVr 10. 


56 


, Pandora, 


Searie, 


1858, Sept 10. 


57 


Mnemosjne, 


Luther, VIII, 


1859, Sept. 22. 


58 


Concordia, 


Luther, IX, 


1860, March 24. 


59 


Danae, 


Golds'midt,XIII, 


1860, September 9. 


60^ 


(Not named,) 


Cbacomac, VI, 


1860, Sept. 12. 


Gl 


(Not named,) 


Poster, 


1860, Sept. 14. 


62 


Titania. 


Furguson, III, 


1860, Sept. 15. 



BEMABKS. 

1. Of the asteroida hitherto discovered, Ariadne has the 
shortest period, 1191 days, andHygeia the longest, 2051 
days. 

2. The inclinations of the orbits of Massalia and Them- 
is are less than one degree, while the orbit of Pallas is in* 
clined nearly thirty-five degrees. 

3. The orbits of Polyhymnia and Nysa are very eccen- 
tric ; the eccentricity of the latter approximating that of 
Paye's comet. 

4. Vidoria was so named by Mr. J. B. Hind, (of Eng^ 
land,) to indicate the conntry in which it was discovered. 
The discoverer insists, however, that apart from this con- 
sideration, the name '' is perfectly consistent with con* 
vcDtional asage amongst astronomers in reference to smaU 
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planets 5 the rule hitherto followed requiring a female 
uaiii3, takea cither from the Greek or Roman Mytholo- 
gies." Some American astronomers, however, objecting 
to this name, have called the planet Clio. 

6. The twentieth asteroid was discovered on the eve- 
ning of September 20th, 1852, by Mr. Chacomac, of Mar- 
•eilles. The discoverer delegated his right of naming the 
planet to his friend, Mr, Valz, who proposed to call it 
Massalia. Subsequently, however, it appeared that the 
pame asteroid had been^ discovered by Professor De 6a#- 
paris, on the 19th of September, a day before it.was re- 
©ognieed as a planet by Chacomac ; but the former, in- 

, stead of exercising his prerogative as first discoverer, 
courteously acquiesced in the choice of Mr. Valz. • 

The designation Mcusaalia — the orignal name of Marseil- 
les — ^was given to the planet in order to mark the j3ite of 
its discovery. Its adoption, however, was a departure 
from the rule which had been previously observed. 

The twenty-first asteroid was discovered at Paris, and 
accordingly (Mr. Valz having established the precedent) 
it received the name LiUetia* The name Phocea was se- 
lected for the 2t'ith, because it was discovered at Marseil- 
les — this city, anciently MassRia^ or, as it was called bj 
the Greeks, Mcusscdia, having been founded by a colonr 
from Phocfca, a city of Asia Minor. The forty-fifth wa^ 
called Eugenia, VL^ a compliment to the Empress of Prance; i 
ana the fifty-fifth, ^fcxandra, in honor of Alexander Von i 
Humboldt. ' I 

7. Pandora was discovered at the Dudley Obscrvatorv, 
Albany, N. Y.; Euphrosyne, Virginia, and the fifty-ninth, 
at Washington, D. C. These are the only members bf the 
group discovered in this country. — Indiana School Jour- 
finl. 

• The ancient name of Paris. 

The English literary journals are debating vIgoronsW 
Ihe relative merits of Webster'* ani Worcester'^ dictionr 
aries. 
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LORD BROUGHAM'S TBIBUTE TO THE SCHOOL^ 
MASTER. 

^ The conqueror moves on in a march. He Btalks on- 
ward with the * pride, pomp, and circumstance of war ^ 
—banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns thunder- 
ing, and martial music pealing, to drown the shriejcs of 
the wounded and the lamentations tor the slain. Not 
thus the Schoolmaster, in his peaceful vocation. He med* 
itates and prepares in, secret, the plans which are to bles» 
mankind; he slowly gathers around him those who are to 
farther their execution; he quietly, though firmly, ad- 
vances in his humble path, laboring steadily, but calmly,.. 
till he has opened to the light all tHe recesses of ignorance, 
ttid torn up by the roots the weeds of vice. It is a pro* 
gress not to be compared with anything like a march ; 
but it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to laurels 
more imperishable than the destroyer of his species, the 
scourge of the world, ever won. 

" Such men — men deserving the glorious title of teach- 
ers of mankind — I have found laboring conscientiously,, 
though perhaps obscurely, in their blessed vocation,. 
wherever I have gone. I have found them, and shared 
(heir fellowship, among the daring, the ambitious, the ar- 
dent, the indomitably active French ; I have found them 
among the persevering, resolute^ industrious Swiss ; 1 
have found them among the laborious, the warm-hearted^, 
the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found them among the 
h!gh-minde.d, but enslaved Italians ; and in our country,. 
God be thanked, their numbers everywhere abound, and 
are every day increasing. Their calling is highand holy ; 
their fame is the property of nations ; their renown vrill 
fill the earth in after ages, in proportion as it sounds not 
far off in their own times. Each one of these great teacli- 
<*ra of tho world, possessing his soul in peace — performs 
his appointed course — awaits in patience the fulfillment 
&f the promfsos — resting from his labors,, bequeaths hi» 
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memory to the generation whom his works have blessed 
— and sleeps under the humble but not inglorious epitaph, 
commemorating ' one in whom mankind lost a friend, aod 
no man got rid of an enemj !" 



** THE TRUE TEACHER NEVER GROWS OLD r 

" Never grows old !" 

The seal of years may e'en be pet 

Full maay times on cheek and brow ; 
The hand its cunning may forget ; 

The voice may fail that thrills us now ; 
Each winter hoardeth up some snows 

To cast upon the bending head, — 
Who careth how the gamer grows 

When not a heart-flower can be dead ? 
When summer is eternal where 

Full sympathy with youth chimes in 
From hour to hour, till all the air 

Tkrohs with the odors it can win f 

* Never grows old !" 

He groweth younger day by day, 

Who knows the love of trusting youth ; 
The faith that shameth fraud away, — 

The hate of wrong, the love of truth, — 
The love that weeps at others' woes,' 

That joys another^s good to see, — 
The hope that, soaring, earthward throws 

The glorious dreams of what shall be. 

^ Never grows old T 

Time never makes the true and good 

Grow old with years, but brings to those 
A "second childhood's " holy mo^. 

That gives to life a solemn dose ; 
As sun-set, on some hallowed day. 

Out-flushes e'en the btouteous dawn. 
As if to shadow forth the ray 

That 'waits the blest when life is gone. 
The sacred calm, the joyous rest, 

The'filial waiting for the word 
That calls them home, pervade the breast ; 

Nor fear of age, nor death, is stirred. 



Every good scholar is not a good teacher. 
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DUTIES (JF school DISTRICTS TOWARDS THEIR 
TEACHERS.— No. 6. 
I have said that teachers should be liberally paid for 
their services. There is no class of persons tawhcnn 
the State is more largely indebted for her high position; 
morally and intellectuaUy, than to the teacherbof her com- 
iflion schools ; and yet, in proportion to the value of labors 
performed, no class of individuals are so poorly compen- 
sated. 

The great question to be solved by Prudential Com* 
mittees, in the selection of a teacher^ has not beeU) " Are 
you competent ? Are you experienced ? Have you the 
recommendation of a good moral or religious character?" 
but, *^ What do ytm tax a month ?" And the importance of 
having a good teacher is often absorbed in the desire to 
obtain a cheap one. The consequ'ences of such a policy 
are often more disastrous to a. school than if the money of 
the district were thrown away. The most that can be 
said of money thrown away is, that it does no good ; but 
money spent in the employftient of an incompetent teach* 
er, not only does no good, but does an absolute injury. 
A single illustration will suffice. 

A young female was employed a few years since in a 
certain county in this State, to teach school. She never 
^red to present herself for examination, and I ascertain- 
ed, by a brief visit to the school, that she was actually 
teaching the grossest errors in every department of stiidy 
, there pursued, or allowing them to pass uncorrected. 
I Sie was doing the best that sh/R was capdbk of doing* She 
was paid at the rate of twelve^nd-a^half cents per day 
= for her services, and boarded. This was in a district 
I where the weiUthy &rmers counted their acres by hun- 
I dreds, and their dollars by thousands. With *them a 
I cieop school was the great desideratum. They have bad 
i it, and their children are now reaping the bitter fruits of 
such econokny. It is to be hoped, for the wd&re of future 
4 
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generations, thatsuch cases are comparatively few, jet their 
existence in our midst, as shown by the fact that eighty- 
nine teachers are teaching without certificates, is but the 
natural result of that economy to which allusion has been 
made. Professional talent, skill and experience always 
have their price. Your teachers are what you make them. 
A demand for cheap teachers generally calls out an infe- 
rior grade of talent and attainment, which, because it js 
eheap, is often employed, while scores of young men and 
hundreds of young women,of the first talent, whose^services 
-would be both an honor and a blessing to the State, are 
virtually driven from the public schools to seek emfdoy- 
ments wbioh furnish a better reward. 
' Prom the report of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, it appears that the average wages paid to male 
teachers during the last school year was $17.44, and the 
average wages paid to female teachers during the same 
period was $7.80. From thirty to eighty scholars of all 
ages and grades of attainment attend these schools each 
term. Let us now compare these fects with correspond- 
ing statistics in other localities. In the year 1849, the av- 
erage wages paid to BMile teachers ia Suffolk county, 
Mass., was $67.83, and in the same coiukly the average 
wages paid ta female teachers was $20.53, and the aver- 
agie w&ges of teachers haa steadily increased there,, as ap- 
pears by the feci that in 1849 the average wages of male 
teachers in Boston was $105.00^ and in 1851 it was 
$124.00. The average wages of female teachers in 1849. , 
was $25.00, and in 1851 it was $31.00, and yet the aver- I 
age number of sohcrfars to each teacher of these Rchools^ 
tiie largest in all New England, was about 58, and'tiiese 
it should b^ remembered were>aU of a single grades Now, 
evecy practical teacher knows that it is eaeici^ to teach 
fifty sohetars whose ages a^d attainmente.are se aearljr 
alike as toi admit of their being all classed tegetfaer in the 
same study> than to teach twenty-five where it is.necessa* 
'ry to have two* or three clasaea in each study ; and yei^ 
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while on the one hand Hii's severe laBor is exacte<¥firom 
the teachers of commou schools in V^ermont^.on the otft- 
er hand, the people are unwilling to pay more than one- 
fourth of the wages paid to teachers in other localities,. 
and it is to my certain knowledge no uncommon thing, in. 
addition to all this,, for the Prt^dfen<ja2' Committee to stip- 
ulate with the teachers that, in * consideration of theiB 
maguanimity in giving them the school to teach,, tfiey 
shall deduct the time spent ii» attendance upon the Teach* 
ers' Institutes, or '' make it up " at the close of the term. 
For the credit of the State, as well as the honor of our 
common humanity, it is tp be hoped that such transcen* 
dent meanness will soon be among the things that were. 
We will admit, for the sake of the argument, that the 
county of Suffolk, Mass., is better able to pay its te^cberd 
a high compensation than any county in Yermont, but 
does this account for the immense disparity in every 
point? Do the teachers in other localities perfQis^tbree^ 
or four times the labor required of our teachess ?. Th»- 
facts I have given show the contrary. Do they pos^esA- 
three or four times as much talent, skill or knowledge, as 
the teachers in Yermont? Far jrom it I The truth is, 
the cause of education receives far more attention there 
than it does with us, and their munificence to their teach- 
ers is only commensurate with their appreciation of the 
teacher's labors and the value of public schools. « 

There are many other important topics ponnected witlT 
this subject, so fraught with the destinies of the rising 
generation and the future well-being of the State and 
country, which are worthy of an abler pen and which 
challenge the attention of evjery lov^r of his costnti-y and 
of his race. These I wiJK consider herx^after, unless oth- 
^rs more competent shall undertake, the task.. In conclu- 
Non,. permit roe* to saY.,'-^If I have spoken evil^.bear yniU 
»e88 of the evir^/hnt if I have spoken the truth, let it find 
a ptece in the meditations of every true patriot;. let it 
U kindly and* eandidly considered by every parent and 
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every citizen ; let the people of Vermont, bo proverbial 
for their hospitality; rise up with one accord and extesd 
to the three thousand teachers of their district schools a 
warmer sympathy and a more enlightened .co-operation; 
let them inspire confidence by more frequently speaking 
words of hope and encouragement, and cheer them and 
their pupils by more JFrequent yisits to their schools ; let 
them remove anxious doubts and uncertainties, by em- 
ploying theiQ permanently, and incite them to diligence 
and faithfulness by a compensation worthy of the noble 
cause to which they are devoted. While with but little 
trouble to themselves, they are thus lightening the cares, 
and smoothing the pathway of their teachers, whom they 
may safely count among their most faithful friends, the 
good they thus confer shall return with tenfold blessing 
upon themselves and their children. c. a. c. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

" Order is Heaven's first law," and it also is the first law 
of the school-room. As the teacher enters liis school, if 
his scholars are not already quiet in their seats, his first 
business is to call them to order ; and until order is se- 
cured it is useless to attempt anything further. The 
purpose of a school is the acquisition of knowledge and 
with it the culture and development of mind. To accom- 
plish this purpose there must be study — close, continii- 
• .ous study. The mind must be abstracted from everything 
else and earnestly and uninterruptedly directed to the 
work in hand. That the mind may do this, there must be 
stillness and order in the school-room. A person may 
command his thoughts and study successfully with the 
war of a* cataract in his ears, or amid the whirl and con- 
'fusion of a city, or the din and rattle of a workshop, but 
it defies the power of abstraction and application of any 
one, to study successfully amid the confusion of a disor- 
derly school. There is nothing like it to distract the at- 
tention and destroy the possibility of study. 
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Not only will the scholar that is allowed to whisper 
and laugPand play at his pleasure, accomplish nothing 
in the way of study himself, but he will prevent all around 
him fr9m doing it. Nowhere is it more emphatically true 
than here that " One sinner destroyeth much good." 

What is true of the scholar is equally true of the teach- 
er. He can do nothing well witb uproar all around him. 
He can neither command his own thoughts to impart in- 
struction, nor the thoughts of his classes to receive it, and 
the quicker he abandons the work the better. 

So far, therefore, as the prime object for which we have 
schools, is concerned — the acquisition of knowledge — 
order is the first condition.jof success. They are failures 
and worse than failures — ^they are schools of mischief, 
without it. 

But the incidental results*of good order in a school, are 
of hardly less consequence than the primary one. The 
simple habit of order, thus acquired — the habit of doing 
everything at the proper time and in the proper way, is 
of incalculable value. It is a very unpretending habit, 
hut there is no other that tells more directly on the char- 
acter or is a surer pledge of success. 

Again, the habit of obedience — ^the habit of deferring 
to authority, which is required in a -well-ordered school, 
is of the highest importance. It is an old maxim,, " He 
that has not learned to obey is not fit to command." No 
habit contributes more directly and largely to good citi- 
zenship than the habit of obedience to authority, be it of 
the parent or teacher or magistrate. And ^few have a 
more direct influence in preparing the mind for willing 
obedience to the authority of God. Obedienccis the first 
lesson of life. In every well-ordered home and school it 
is taught and enforced. 

Again, in a well-ordered school, the habit of self-con- 
trol will be formed, and this, also, is one of the great les- 
sons of life. However complete may be the authority of the 
teacher, if the order is to.be perfect, every scholar must 
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control himself. There will be in every school innumert- 
ble temptations to disobedience and disorder, aid though 
in resisting them the scholar will be wonderfully helped 
by his fear of the teacher or his respect for him, yet at 
the same time, he must exercjse a constant self-control, 
and in doing this he will be developing some of the best 
equalities and forming one of the best habits of a genuine 
qomnly character. The mighty man is he that rules his 
own spirit. 

In every aspect of it, order is the first — ^the paramount 
condition of a good school. With good order, quietlj 
juaintained, no school is a failure. Without order any 
school is a nuisance. With leave I may say a word or 
two, in a subsequent number, as to how this order is to 
be secured. c. c. p. 



PUBLIC LECTUHES. 

Im our cities and large towns lectures at this season of 
the year are of such frequent occurrence, that great care 
in a suitable selection should be exercised. Bightly «ni- 
I^oyed, they are a valuable means of diffusing knowledge, 
mnd an important element of our liberal systems of edu- 
cation. As those who are in the habit of attending lec- 
tures should not only exercise care in their selection, but en- 
Joy them to the best advantage, I will state the plan 
which I have pursued in these particulars, and also some 
methods which I have found profitable. 

In the first jdace, it should be the aim of those who 
attend lectures to have a wise choice, and select the best 
-r-those upon subjects which are very important to gain 
information. In this way, by exercising judgment, one 
soon finds what relates to his best interest 

In the second place, it is not well to attend more tban 
can be thoroughly prepared for and digested. To ac- 
quire durable knowledge from the lecture, and well com* 
prehend it, it is necessary to have some previous knovl- 
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edge upon the subject. To hear a lecture without some 
previous ideas upon the subject of it, is time wasted, 
and the hearer carries but little away worth retaini&g. 
Medical and law students always prepare for a lecture. 

In the third place, never attend lectures solely for the 
purpose of pleasure, and gratifying the imagination by 
whatever &nciful and brilliant pictures the lecturer may 
jraw ; but note down the ideas, principles and facts, and 
pay attention to the style and manner. By carefully ex- 
ercising the judgnieat and reason, the connecting links of 
a series of thoughts will be observed. ^ 

In the fourth place, treasMPe up in the memory any 
striking thought, eloquent sentence, or brilliant illustra- 
tion of the lecture. It may be of service sometime, and 
a good discipline for the memory. 

In the fifth place, aflor returning from the lecture, spend 
eome time in reflecting upon it, and in noting down the 
subject ; how treated, whatever important ideas or facts 
have been learned, and some of the best passages and it- 
lustrations which memory reveals.* 

By persevering in such a course, the benefits will soon 
be realised. A good mental habit, penetration of thoughtu 
aad keen philosophical memory will be acquired. Suoh 
a course helps to form the good critic, and enaUes him to 
pass judgment upon the works of others. The same rules 
are applicable to sermons and lectures on religious topics. 
, It ts by giving earnest and thoughtful attention to 
faithful sermons that the Bible and its lessons become 
deeply fixed in the mind of the listener, and may at last 
lead to his eternal happiness. w. a w. 



Iivery expression indicating that health is a Divine gift 
Bhottld be discarded from the language. A man prepares 
his own health, as he does his own house. — B^race Mcmiii, 

No man has a right to be second in his profession.--^ 
Dr.Bolland. 
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COUNTY TEACHERS^ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LamaiUe County. — ^The Association for this count;^heId 
its semi-annual session at Morris ville on the 20th and 21st 
Off December. The morning of the first day was spent in 
disposing of the necessary prelimisary business. In the 
afternoon th^ audience; now quite large, were invited to 
listen to an address by A. J. Blanchard on ^^ The Theory 
of Study and Recitation," ^ The speaker proceeded to lay 
open and dissect the many false ahd pernicious theories 
of ^udy and recitation so prevalent in our common schools^ 
and then drew the outlines of the only triie theory calcu- 
lated to improve the memory, strengthen the understand- 
ing and develop a strong and healthy intellect. Messrs. 
C. Swasey, J. West, P. K. Gleed, A. J. Blanchard, and 
Rev. T, M. MeiTiam, participated in a free and animated 
discuesion of the plan proposed by the lecturer. 

In the evening Rev. T. M. Merriam gave a lecture on 
History, in which he clearly and forcibly established its 
importance as a common school study. The speaker ex- 
hibited a " Diagram and Digest of History/' of which lie 
is the author, which added much to the interest of the oc- 
oasion. P. E. Gleed, Esq., then addressed the Associa- 
tion. Subject — ^^ The Strong Will^ Indispensable to the 
Common School Teacher.''' He aimed to establish the 
point that, while the successful teacher must be endowed 
with a strong will, no pursuit is better adapted than hi^ 
to its attainment. 

Friday morning was spent in discussing the subjects of 
the evening addresses. Messrs. Blanchard, Gleed, Mer- 
riam, and Dougherty participated. R. L, Perkins then 
addressed^ the Association on the importance of JSkif- 
Knowledge as one of the chief aims of all mental disci- 
pline. Some miscellaneous business was transacted, and 
the Association abjoumed to meet at Cambridge on the 
ffecond' Thursday of May next. 

Although the attendance of teachers was not as largo 
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as the people of Morrisville were prepared to entertain. 
those \ibo did attend, returned to their tasks with a deep- 
er sense of the magnitude, impt)rtance and immortality of 
their work, aid better prepared, both in heart and head^ 
td'discharge faithfully their toilsome and arduous duties ; 
while the few who have labored to found and perpetuate 
the Association, were greatly encouraged. 

P. K. OLEED, Secretary. 

Essex County. — The Essex Cpunty Institute holden at 
Lunenburg, was a perfect success. Although the weath- 
er was bpisterous, the house was literally crammed during 
the whole session. The interest increased to its close. 
Mr. Adams, with his wonted 'zeoZ, presented the subject 
of Education in so mauy attractive forms, that all were 
suited. A good choir rendered effective service under 
their leader, C. P. French. Appropriate resolutions were 
adopted, endorsing the course of Mr. Adams — also thank- 
ing the citizens of Lunenburg for their liberality. The 
Teachers' Association was organized during the progress 
of the Institute, with the following 

ioNSTITtJTipN : 

Art. 1st. This Association shall be called the Essex 
County Teachers' Association, and shiall have for its ob- 
ject the improvement of teachers in the science and prac- 
tice of teaching, and the awakening of a greater interest 
in the cause of common schools throughout the country. 

Art. 2nd. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, Vice President, Recording Secretary, and a 
Corresponding Secretary from each town in the county ; 
also a Business Committee of three, who, in connection 
with the President and Recording Secretary, shall ap- 
point the place of holding each meeting of the Associa- 
tioa, pfbpose subjects for discussion, appoint persons to 
deliver Essays upon such subjects as may be selected by 
the Association, and transact all necessary business per- 
taining thereto. 

Art. 3rd. This Association shall hold semi-annual ses- 
sions at such times and places as shall be designated or 
deemed best by said Association. 
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Art. 4th. Any person may become a member of thii 
Association by signing this Constitution* 

Art, 5th. This Association may at any re^Iar meet- 
ing adopt such by-laws, and make such alterations in this 
Constitution, as shall be deemed proper by a majority of 
the members present. 

Art. 6th. The officers of this Association shall be 
chosen for one year. 

The following officers were chosen : Rev. Wm. Sew- 
all, President ; Rev. L. H. Tabor, Vice President ; C. W. 
King, Lunenburg, Recording Secretary; a Correspond^ 
ing Secretary for each town ; J. E. Woodbury, Chas* W. 
King and Geo. N. Dale, Business Committee. 



Chittenden Ckuniy. — This Association met at Rich* 
tnond, Jan. 4th, at half-past 10 o'clock.. A, M., Vice Pres- 
ident J. S. Cilley in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. T. J. Holmes, of Richmond. The opening address 
was by J. S. Adams. His remarks referred chiefly to the 
peculiar functions of this Association, which were to as* 
«emble practical teachers to discuss their various modes 
of management, and by means of such discussion to im- 
prove as well those modes as their own abilities to put 
them into effect ; to bring together teachers and patrons 
to discuss their relative duties ; to excite an interest in 
the cause of popular education generally, and to develop 
the mass of intellectual ability existing among us. 

The Chair appointed the usual committees. 
In the afternoon Hiram Carleton, Principal of Hjnesburgb 
Academy, read a brief and pointed Essay. His subject 
was further discussed by J. S. Adams, Esq., and O. F. 
Ray, of Richmond. 

The subject of School Government being introduced by 
the Business Committee, a lively discussion ensued, par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Elliot, Holton, Howe, Cilley, Ham- 
ilton, Mason, Holmes, Burnham, Forbes, and Adams. Such 
a number of minds, of course, entertained conflicting 
views. All seemed to agree that the high development 
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in the teacher of such traits as energy; honor, punctuality, 
courtesy, firmness, and impartiality, was the only true 
foundation of good goyernment in school. 

In the evening Rev. T. J. Holmes, oi Richmond spoke 
upon ^' Vocal Mnsic in our Schools/' Its various usea 
and benefits were set forth hy the speaker : among these 
were its power to make the exercises of the school inter- 
esting and pleasant ; to afford recreation while it incul* 
cates the principles of order and harmony ; to fix in the 
mind such moral lessons as may be contained in the 
words used; to cultivate ihe voice and enable it better to 
perform its rhetorical exercises, and to elevate the moral 
tone of the individual by means of its inherent, refining 
influences. J. S. Adams^ Esq., delivered a lecture, enti* 
tied " Vermont and Vermonters." 

On the aecond day Rev, C. E, Ferrin, President, took 
the.Chair. Rev. J. H. Worcester, of Burlington, offered 
a prayer. Winooski was designated as the i^ace of the 
next meeting. A discussion followed upon '^Vocfid Mu* 
Bic in Schools,'' the chief .point of debate being tlie prac- 
ticability of its general introdnction into our common 
icbools. Messrs. Clark, Ray, Nash, Holmes, and Ferrin 
participated in it. 

Mr. A. E. Leavenworth, of West Brattleboro', delivered 
an address upon " Physical Culture in Schools," and gavo^ 
practical illustrations of the manner in which physical ex- 
ercises may be conducted in sdiool rooms. The neeessi- 
ty of more thorough physical culture in schools was dis* 
cussed by Messi^s. Holmes, Clark and Worcester ; although 
the last two gentlemen feared that the thing would be 
made a hobby, and be carried to an absurd extreme. 

The following resolution was adopted, after discussion : 

Resolved. — That obedience to the !aw of our State re- 
specting a neat and accurate school register would great* 
ly aid in our work of improvement. 

In the afternoon officers were elected as follows : Rev. 
C. E, Ferrin, President ; J. S, Cilley, Williston, Correa- 
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ponding Secretary; Edgar Nash, Shelbura, Recording 
Secretary; W. I. Byington, Treasurer; and a Vice Presi- 
dent for each town- 

The question '^ How may promptness in attendance at 
tlie opening of morning and afternoon sessions of schools 
be secured," ,wa8 briefly discussed. 

Prof. N, G. Clark, of Burlington, delivered an excel- 
lent address. Subject — *^ The Moral Position and Influ- 
ence of the Teacher." 

The number of actual teachers present was ascertained 
to be eighty, and of those who had ever been engaged in 
that occupation, one hundred and twerfty-five. 

The thanks qf the Association were voted to the peo- 
ple of Richmond for their kind hospitalities, and to the 
several gentlemen who had delivered addresses or essays 
at this meeting. 

EDGAR NABH, Rewrding SBoretaty. 



A COMmTTEE MAN IN SCHOOL. 

We have the following good one from an authentic 
source : 

A sub-committee of a School Board, not a thousand 
miles from the city of Lynn, were examining a class in a 
primary school. One of the committee undertook to 
sharpen up their wits by propounding the following ques- 
tion : 

^' If I had a mince pie, and should give two-twelfths to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and 
fihould keep half of the pie for myself, wliat would there 
be left?" 

There was a profound study among. the scholars, but 
Anally one had held up his hand as a signal that he was 
ready t^^answer. 

" Well, sir, what would there be left? Speak up loud, 
so thai all can hear," said the committee man. 

" The plate," shouted the hopeful fellow, 

The committee man turned red in the face, while the 
other members roared aloud. That boy was excused from 
answering any more questions.— Boston Journal 
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THE RESERVOIRS QP WATER. 
Tfaey are chiefly within the earth ; but there are many on 
the sur&ce of the earth; of great capacity and importance. 
I have been more distinctly conscions of this, than ever 
before, since climbing one of our high mountains last sum- 
mer. One of the wonders of the mountain was that we 
found the stream we followed to be quife large when we 
were quite near the top, which suggested the question 
"Whence the water that flows from it?" It was a wood- 
ed mountain, as most of ours are. The timber was spruce, 
pine and fir. The soil was light, chiefly the result of. the 
yearly fiJling leaves and of decayed trunks of these trees, 
and was everywhere covered with a thick bed of decay- 
ing leaves in addition to which large spaces were cover- 
ed with moss. This light soil and its coverings of leaves 
and moss were' moist everywhere ; but more so as we 
drew near to the summit of the mountain, . the steep 
places were as wet as the more level. Here, then, is one 
of the reservoirs whence that stream is fed. A wide belt 
quite around the mountain is covered with a thick layer 
of sponge, which absorbs water readily, parts with it by 
drainage slowly, and is shaded to prevent evaporation. 
The melting snows of spring and the rains of summer fill 
it, and the clouds which so oflen cover the mountains 
(they are mists there) feed it, so that it seldom or never 
fails of a large supply of water, though the vallies below 
are parched almost to desolation. £. c. 

""catalogues RECElVEDr 
Green Mountain Institxtte, South Woodstock. This school is 
under the charge of Wm. R. Shipman, Principal ; and £. B. 
Sherman, Associate Principal. Having a full board of teachers, 
accesa to a good villtige library, as well as a small and growing one 
of its own, and other facilities, it offers excellent advantages to 
the student. During fire quarters it has enrolled 146 studects — 
88 males, 58 females. The respective quarters numbered 43, 18, 
50,16,99. 
Si. Johmhury Academy. This school is still under the charge 
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of its popakr Principal, Jms. K. Colby. It embraces two depart- 
ments, Classical and English, with a specific course of study ibr 
eodi, extending through three years^unior, middle and seaior. 
Winter Term, 44; Spring, 86 ; Summer, 30 ; Fall, 110. Males, 
86 ; Females, 103 ; Total, 189. The Academy building has been 
thoroughly repaired during the past year« No pains will be 
•pared in maintain the reputation which the school now has, of be- 
ing one of the best schools iii the State. 

Chelsea Acadenty. John Paul, Principal ; George F. Smith, 
Assistant* This school embraces a Classical and an Englbh Depart- 
ment. Winter Term, 40; Spring, 51; Summer, 12; Fall, 80. 
I^lales, 48; Females, 67; Total, 115. We understand that the 
Principal has retired from the school, leaving it, as we suppose, in 
chslrge of Mr. SmiUi. 

UhderhM Academy, This school is pleasantly located near the 
Wse of Mansfield Mountain, in the midst of the most lovely scenery. 
But the latter may be said of almosl every Vermont village. The 
fiiciltties which this school offers to the student are good. It,also,ha8 
an English and a Classical Department, the former numbering 42, 
the latter 96; Total, 138« Males, 77 ; Females, 61. S. L. Bates, 
under whose judicious training the school has been for some years 
past, is succeeded by Geo. N. Abbott« 

University of Vermont, Summary for 1860-1. Seniors«2o; 
Juniors, 16; Sophomores, 28; Freshmen, 32. Academical Stu- 
dents, lat ; Medical Students, 72 ;. Whole Number, 173. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Johnson^s: New Illustrated (steel-plate) Family Atlas, with de- 
scriptions. Geographical, Statistical, and Historical. Compiled 
Drawn and Engraved under the supervision of J. H. Colton and 
A. J. Johnson. New York : John^in and Browning, 133 Nas- 
sau St 1860. 

It is impossible to give in our limited space, anything Kite an ap- 
propriate notice of this invaluabfe work. From the Vignette Htfe 
— Civilization, to the close, every page is executed in the h%he8l 
style of the art. The Physical Maps embrace the geographical 
distribution and range of the principal members of the animal 
kingdom^ a bird* map, the productive industiy of the various eour- 
tries, and the priocipal features of navigation and commerce, prin- 
cipal features of the hind, co-tidal lines, divisions and movements 
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of the waters of the globe, principal features of mete<m>k>gj9 rain 
map of the world, and distribution and limits of the principal. 
plants useful to mankind. The maps of the dilTerent countries aru 
\etj complete. Every family should have the work, and, once 
purchased, no intelligent family would part with its valuable infor- 
mation foe many times its cost — $12. 
Primary Bisiofy of the United Statetf made Easy and Interesting 

br Beginners, by G. P. Quackenbos. 

We have looked through this book with much interest. A. his- 
tory ibr children should be simple in style, and should not be bur- 
dened with those cumbersome details that have made our first 
koks in history so dry and uninteresting to young scholars. The 
futhor of this little work seems to have happily succecMded in 
fo inter-weaving the principal incidents in the history 
oi our country, with the many thrilling anecdotes and per- 
sonal adventures, as to produce a really interesting textpbook. 
D. Appleton Sc Co. are its publishers, and have illustrated it with 
many fine wood*culs. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.— NO. CXC— FOB 
JANUARY, 1861. 

COKTKKTS: 
AancLi I. — Cotton and the Cotton Trade. 
II. — Guiseppe Garibaldi. 
HI. — Tcsnporal Bower cf the Church.. 
lY.— Sir William Uamilton s Metaphysica. 

v.— Charles Kobert Leslie. 
VI.— lUumina^ng Qt».. 
Til. — ^I'rubner'a Guide to American Litjeratnre. 
V.X1X. — Uallam as an Uiatoriam 
XX^— The Oxford Clergyman'a Attack on Christianity. 
X. — Recent French Literature. 
XI. — Uuntirg on the Himalaya., 
MI.— Tischendorf's Biaco\ erica in the Eaat. 
XIIL^CriUcal Notiees.. 
XIV New Publicationa. 

Thjs Nohth-Americak Reyirw has bow attained ita 190t1i 
aumber, or 92d volume; having been published without intermia- 
•IQ|i fos neady fifty years. It ia f^r tbe oUest American periodi- 
ciU devoted to general literature and science ; and its i»putati(ln 
baa. bean stjEsadily naiotained^botb in tbis country and in Europe, 
•8 tba leading jpumabof tbe United States within its appropriala 
dejiartment^ 

Among its editors and contributors are found most' of our emir 
nent men of letters, of all parties and sects, and from all portions 
of tbe country. It bas always maintained a distinctive American 
ebaracter ; preserving neutnility upon all domestic questioaa b^ 
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tween various religions sects and political parties, bat aiming to 
expound and defend the general doctrines of Ghristianitj, and the 
general principles of our republican institutions. Its articles are 
frequently republished and referred to in Enp:land, and even trans- 
lated into the Continental languages, as authoritative expositions of 
American opinion. Republican yet conservative in their tone, 
they have, it is believed, contributed essentially towards the forma* 
tion and guidance of this opinion. 

The Review is published on the first of January, April, Jaly, 
and October, in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at 
live dollars a year. 

A new volume commences with the present number. 

Address, CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., Puhltshers, 

117, Washington Street^ BoHon. 

INDUCESiEXTS TO AID IN THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
JOURNAL. 

For Om DoUar we will send the Journal one year, to any addreiB» and 
one copy ot the "Gleanings from School Life Experience." 

Far Three DoUare we Will send one copy of the Journal, and one copy 
of the Atlantic Monthly, one year, and a copy of the ••Gleanings." 

For Five Dollars we vrill send five copies of the Journal, one year, and 
Page's Theory and Practice ©f Teaching, i worth $1.25.) 

For Fifteen Dollars vte will send fifteen copies of the Journal, one year, 
and Phiibrick's Primary School Tablets (worth $5.) 

For Twenty Dollars we .will send twenty copies of tbe Journal, and ft 
copy of Webster's Unabridged, or Worcester's Quarto, Dictionary (worth 
$6.60.) 

For Twentp'Five Dollars we will send, to one address, Jifty copies of the 
Journal, for one- year. 

For, Thirty Dollars we will send thirty' copies of the Journal and the 
School Teacher's Library, (published by*A. S. Barnes A Co., containing 
10 ToL — $1 to $1.25 per vol.) 

^ow, Iriends, is the time to help us and yhirselves. Send on your names 
and money. Without delay. 

Gleanfngsfrom Sohool-Life Experience. (Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion.) By Hiram Orcutt, A. M., Principal of Glenwood Ladies' Semi- 
nary, West Brattleboro, Vt. 

Extract from a letter by Prof. E. D. Sanbom, of Dartmouth College : 
■ ^ "**! hate read the • Gleanings ' with pleasure and profit, and deem' the 
book one of great practical value both to Parents and Teachers. I oordi- 
«Uy commend it to the notice of those who would avail tnemselves of the 
experience of one who has been eminently useful and successful as an 
instructor." 

The author will send a copy by mail to any address, on receipt of 
thirty-eight cents in stamps. 

Atlantic Monthly—Contents for Febniary, —Omt Artists in Italy, Knit- 
ting Sale-Socks, Scuppaug, Cobbler Keezar's Vision, The First Atlantic 
Telegraph, Lady Byron, Getting Home Again, A Dry Gooda Jobber in 
1861, The Old Homestead, The Professor's Story, The Great Lakes, E 
Pluribus Unum, Reviews and Literary Notices, Recent American Publi- 
cations. 

We still continue to send this valuable monthly With the School Jour* 
tail fyg three dollars per year. 
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SOCIETY AS AN EDUCATOR 

. Society acts no small part and sustains no trifling re- 
sponsibility in the great work of education. 

Childhood, for the most part, is confined to the family 
circle. Its associations are formed amidst the endearing 
relations of home. Away from the strife and bustle of 
the world, it breathes a purer atmosphere and feels the 
more refining and exalting influences of love and mutual 
affection. 

Youth is more exposed. It mingles in the village and 
the school with companions and strangers and receives 
the impress of their example. It has not yet learned to 
distinguish between the good and the evil, and, therefore, 
drinks in every influence without discrimination. 

But soon childhood and youth pass away. Manhood 
comes laden with cares and fearful responsibility. The 
daily transactions of life, the public meeting, the customs, 
mamiers and laws of society, the arts, the professions ; all 
these constitute the real life of manhood. 

We may here enquire how far society is responsible for 
what manhood is and what it does. The educational in- 
fluence of society for good or evil, is threefold, viz : the 
positively badj the negatii^y bad and the positively good. 
A positively bad influence, implies the prevalence in com- 
munity, of false views of life, erroneous principles and a 
decidedly corrupt state of public taste and morals. Now, 
it would be presumptuous to rely upon home and school 
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education, however pure and correct, as sufficient to pre- 
pare the mind and heart to encounter successfully such a 
tide of error and corruption. There is extreme necessity 
that early training be thorough and evangelical, but this 
is not enough for the safety and success of the rising gen- 
eration. The influence of the wretched habits of thought, 
feeling and action that may often be found in community, 
is sufficient to counteract, neutralize, or destroy the re- 
sults of the most successful early education. And this 
controlling influence of society is felt much earlier than 
is generally supposed. 

Could the mother^s love and pious example, control the 
child until early manhood, he would be comparatively 
safe ; but how often is public example responsible for im- 
pressions made on the almost infant spirit,, for a train of 
influences that contaminate the atmosphere of the nursery 
and school-room. How often has the true mother acting 
in all the dignity of her exalted position, by a calm and 
christian spirit and a pure christian example, instructed, 
refined and elevated her child, until under God, it seem- 
ed to be allied to the angels in Its nature. And still a;^ 
often, the world has come in to mar her beautiful work- 
manship and sometimes to destroy, it. Society is respon- 
sible, therefore, for the 'removal from her borders of all i 
injurious and corrupting influences. i 

Again, a negatively bad influence produces much evil i 
to the cause of education. I 

The child comes from the bosom of the family — ^liis 
heart all glowing with the kindly influences of home and 
with the love of the pure and beautiful. The pupil leavefl 
the school where he has tasted the sweets of learning and 
felt the inspiring influence of the earnest and true teach- 
er^s example. lie enters the commtinity where there is 
felt no interest for the child, or' his school, or his educa- 
tion. His wann afi'ections meet a cold and lifeless formal- 
ity. He finds little, or no sympathy. And what must be 
the influence of such indifference, upon the child, upon 
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the pupil, upon the teacher 7 It has a tendency to paral- 
ize every effort and well nigh destroy the beneficial re- 
sults of any nominal school system. 

And how does this spirit manifest itself? In various 
ways. 

The old school-house, valuable now as a relic of antiqui- 
ty, has been allowed to oppose its weather-beaten sides to 
the stormy winds for half a century, for want of interest 
to build a new one. A school meeting is warned, but 
not generally attended except for party, purposes. A dis- 
trict agent is chosen, and a Teacher employed, but only 
to conform to custom or avoid the rebuke of a law which 
is universally unpopular. The cheapest and not the best 
master is sought : for the school is backward and the 
district is too poor to pay greater wages. The inhabit- 
ants in that district own splendid barns and comfortable 
houses and employ the most able servants upon their 
farms, and for the same reason — they cannot afford to 
have it otherwise. Their sheep and their cattle would, 
like Balaam's Ass, speak out against them, if their barns 
were no better than their school house ; and their farms 
and their merchandise would soon waste away, if their 
men servants and their maid servants knew no more of 
their business than their School -Master. 

Such parents are unwilling to provide suitable books 
and apparatus for school purposes. They seldom visit 
their schools, or speak of their teacher except to criticise 
and censure. A)id thus the school begins and ends with 
as little profit as pleasure, and all in consequence of indif- 
ference on the part of those who should be the most inter- 
ested. 

A positively good educational influence implies the ex- 
istence of a high tone of moral and religious sentiment; a 
deep and abiding interest in the education of the young 
at home and in school, and a corresponding course of ac- 
tion both private and public. 

More than half a century ago Edmond Burke, in speak- 
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ing of the English and French Nobility, said the French 
had the advantage of the English, in being surrounded 
by a more powerful out-guard of military education. How 
powerful that out-guard was against the attacks of an in- 
ternal enemy, the strange history of that nation will show. 
But how much more wise and noble the purpose of soci- 
ety, to protect the rising generation, by emplanting 
around them the more powerful out-guard of a thorough 
christian education. Society should be itself a school, 
capable of imparting every lesson and precept fitted to 
elevate and enrich the human character. It should be 
the guardian of domestic and public education and the 
defence of private and public virtue. 

The historian informs us that the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon were only the public sentiment of the age in 
which they lived, and that their names have been immor- 
talized for doing what circumstances demanded. Would 
that such a state of public sentiment existed a^long us, 
as would not only create wholesome laws, but the neces- 
sity for their execution, would not only make us feel the 
importance of education to our individual, social and civil 
welfare, but compel us to act in accordance with that 
conviction. . • 0. 



Never be haughtt. — A' humming-bird met a butterfly, and, 
being pleased with the beauty of its person and the glory of its 
winors, made offer of perpetual friendship. 

*' I cannot think of it,'* was the reply, *' as you once spurned me, 
and called me a drawling dolt%" 

" Impossible," exclaimed the humming-bird ; " I always enter- 
tained the highest respect for such beautiful creatures as yon." 

" Perhaps you do now," said the other, " but when you insulted 
me I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece of advice — 
never insult the humble, as they may some day become your supe- 
riors." 



There is a higher art than the art of the physician .— • 
the art, not of reatoringj but of making health. 
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THl SOME : HOW TO EFFECT A BETTER EDUCA- 
TION WITHIN AND AROUND IT. ^ 

Hereby, the undersigned would respectfully but ear- 
nestly solicit an interest in what may in truth be consid- . 
ered the fundamental Refonn, the causative Cause, among 
the philanthropic agencies of the day. It is but faintly 
intimated in the title above. Please look at facts. Full 
on€f-sixth part of the time of public school-teachers, in the 
wide average, is taken up in the management of disorder- 
ly pupils. Of course, full a sixth part of the immense 
amount of money paid for school education is lost from its 
appropriate object. And why? Mostly because of the 
^failure of parents in their own previous duty to these 
pupils. Again, how enormous the cofet of our criminal 
courts and penal institutions I The largest part of it 
might be saved by elevating and purifying that first of all 
institutions, — the Home. Besides, how are our sensibili- 
ties daily pained, and our fears excited, by the accounts 
of vices and crimes in all grades of society 1 — ^injustice in 
business, intemperance, licentiousness, frauds, embezzle- 
ments, thefts, burglaries, robberies, firjs-settings, stabbings, 
murders. This vast expenditure of money and these ter- 
rible visitations might be very greatly diminished' by ear- 
ly, right, and continued culture in the home. Who can 
intelligently aver, who can unconcernedly rest in the 
thought, that reform is not here needed ? Look around 
on the families of your acquaintance, near and far ; scru- 
tinize their moral condition ; and then see if you can pos* 
itively aflSrm that your o^wn children are secure, even 
with your best care. Society around, through all it» 
classes, must be moved and moulded anew, before any 
faithful father and mother can possibly be relieved from* 
anxiety and painful watchfulness. Yes, reform in the 
ideas, the habits, the influences, the training of the family, 
is needed ; it rmisthe had,-and it vnU be. The prominent,, 
the pressing question is, how shall this reform be brought 
about ? 
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Analogy replies and instructs. The great poptrlsy: re- 
forms of the age are carried on, in part at least, through 
public gatherings and the living voice. Agriculture and 
various other material interests are evidently advanced 
by associations and extemporaneous speech, and by more 
fiimiliar conference of man with man. Common schools 
and Sunday-schools are improved by conventions and in- 
stitutes, and the personal interchange of ideas and expe- 
riences. The same methods can be adopted in behalf of 
the family, wherein not only the smaller evils, but the gi- 
gantic Throngs, of society mostly have their unnoticed or- 
• igin. The experiment, indeed, has already been tried, and 
an auspicious opening been made. In numerous cities, 
towns, and villages, chiefly ift New England, meetings and 
discussions have been held. There has been generally a 
full,^and sometimes a crowded attendance ; and with the 
most encouraging results. Even some very intelligent 
parents have acknowledged their obligations to them as 
the source of new or clearer ideas, and a wider compre- 
hension of the subject. The young have seemed as 
much interested as the heads of families themselves. 
They have felt that they were thus most essentially pre- 
paring to make and deserve happy homes *of their own in 
the future. The numerous illustrative anecdotes have at- 
tracted the curiosity, and touched the hearts of children, 
while they have fastened principles and ideas on the 
memories of the mature. 

Further, during three consecutive Legislative sessions, 
beginning with that of 1858, a series of meetings has been 
conducted by the undersigned at the State House, in 
Boston, in behalf of those deepest and broadest founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth, — the Homes of the people. 
His excellency, Governor Banks, presided on the initiato- 
ry occasion ; and he also opened the course of the second 
season. Some of the most eminent men in the communi- 
ty took part in the discussions, or made addresses. To 
this it may be added, that the Governors of New Hamp* 
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shire and Vermont have each presided at a meeting, in 
the same behalf, at the Representatives' Hall of their re- 
spective States. Thus, for the first time in history, it is 
believed, the^ cause of home responsibility, care and cul- 
ture, has* been carried into the Capitols of States, and 
made to* look forth upon the people, and speak to them 
under the highest auspices. w. b. 



A LETTER TO THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Eespected Fettow-Laborer : — Nobody more clearly per- 
ceives and more deeply feels the need of family reforrti 
than the teacher. With confidence and hope, therefore, 
I seek your co-operation. Will you see at once that the 
measure stated in the preceeding article is started in your 
locality ? If you cannot bring the people generally to- 
gether, please introduce the subject inter your school. I 
will give you an encouraging illustration. A few boys, 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age, not long ago, 
spent weekly, for several months, an evening hour at my 
hou^e, discussing, under my direction, questions pertain- 
ing to home education, and their owli discipline and best 
welfare, just as parents might do themselves. The good 
sense and keen discernment manifested were surprising. 
They abounded in anecdotes of the family and the school. 
Ii^deed, they were all aglow, and repeatedly declared that 
it was the happiest hour of the whole week. Could young 
ladies have participated, no doubt they would have been 
equally interested and benefitted, and much would have 
been added to the zest of the occasions. Now, with such 
an example, will you not set apart a Httle time, once a 
week at least, for conversation with your pupils on simi- 
lar topics ? I believe they will take hold of them with a 
relish and an improvement which have scarcely as yet 
been imagined. I am satisfied, that if the young could be 
instructed in their relations to parents and teachers, and 
in the philosophy of their own natures and duties, and 
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this more especiallj by their own mental action, it would 
make an astonishing difference in their characters and 
conduct. Furthermore, after this easy, conversational 
discussion of a topic, it might be made the regular theme 
for composition. The writers would have the advantage 
of each other's thoughts and illustrations, as far ais remem- 
bered, but each working them over, and inter-weaving 
fresh material, according to the individual diversity of 
taste and talent. A selection from these essays might be 
read aloud in the school ; or, what would be much bet- 
ter, one evening in the week might be appropriated to the 
reading, at the school room. Then the parents might be 
invited to listen. Indeed, the children, having an educa* 
tional question as an exercise from week to week, would 
be very likely to bring it uj) at home, and to seek matter 
for reply from* their more experienced fathers and moth- 
ers. Thus would arise much family talk ; and thought 
would be stirred and practical wisdom brought out, for 
the first time perhaps, where before there had been 
apathy and neglect and their many unhappy results. As 
another consequence, parents would eagerly attend the 
evening school-room gatherings. Indeed, out of these in- 
teresting occasions might grow such meetings as were si 
first proposed, embracing the whole shool-district, or pos- 
sibly the whole town. I again earnestly beg you to make 
the trial, and see what may be the effect. 

Your ever-faithful friend, warren burton: 

SjlLBM, Mass., Marcli 1, 1861. 



A SINGULAR SENTENCE. 
A late magazine contains the following singular sentence : — 
"Sator arepo tenet opera rotas." 

1. This spells backward and forward all the same. 

2. Then taking all the first letters of each word spells the first 
word. 

3. Then taking all the second letters of each word spells the 
second wprd. 

4. Then all the third, and so on through the fourth and fifth. 

5. Then commencing with the last letter of each word spelb 
the last word.' 

6. Then the next to the last of each word, and so on through^ 
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WHY WE HAVE POOR SCHOOLS. 

From a Superintendent's Beport* 

Just now there are but few experienced teachers in the 
market. We have beeji obliged during the year to ap- 
prove of those of no experience, many very young, some 
with qualifications at a very low mark, because this was • 
all the material at hand. Rejecting them would liave left 
many of the districts without a teacher. The fact is, the 
business of teaching, in town, does not compete with oth- 
er business as to pay. We cannot expect that our enter- 
prising young men and women will qualify and offer them- 
selves as teachers at a price leas than they can command 
elsewhere. Most that have offered themselves for teach- 
ers the past year have been too young to go into perma- 
nent business. If they were older, they would be away 
bidding for a place in the factories, or some of the various 
trades or agencies, where they can get a more liberal com- 
pensation than in the school-room. It should not be for- 
gotten that wages in almost every department of business 
have increased largely within a few years, and there must 
be a corresponding increase in the compensation of teach- 
ers, or our best young men and women will not look to 
teaching as a permanent business. If they teach at all,'it 
is only to fill up a little time until a more liberal oflFer is 
presented. They know that other businesswill bid high- 
er for them. They do not look to this as a permanent 
thing, and of oourse have little ambition or interest for a 
reputation as a teacher. 

There has, too, come into existence within a few years, 
a variety of employments that call for agents, that engage 
many who should be teachers. There are specif schools 
for writing, music, drawing and painting; lectures on 
geography, history or astronomy. These all pay liber^rtly, 
as a general thing. And those that should be teachers in 
the common school are eqgaged here, because they can 
get a more liberal compensation. Districts will be oblig- 
ed to pay more liberally, or they cannot command in the 
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market our most enterprising young ladies and gentlemen 
as teachers. But few of the lady teachers for the sum- 
mer schools have received wages above the Irish girls in 
the families. A young man on the farm now commands 
wages quite equal to most of the teachers of our schools. 
Money being the standard of worth, in the common senti- 
ment, teaching is degraded in the town. Our best teach- 
ers feel it. They will not bid for business that is under 
par. It is simply a competition in business. The town 
does not hold its own in that competition, so as to com* 
mand the best article in the .trade, as teachers. 

Other employments have been run up in pay, so as to 
shame the business of teaching in the common school. 
Let a teachqr in music or dancing, or a lecturer on geog- 
raphy or history, offer his services, and he will command 
from $2,50 to $3,50, and often more, for an evening of 
two or three hours, while the best of our teachers in the 
common school, laboring six hours a^ day, do not receivo 
more than one dollar — many of them not more than sev- 
enty five cents. Let a lady with graceful airs, (no matter 
whether she has any education,) come into the town and 
put up her advertisements as a teacher in painting, or 
worsted work, and she is the teacher that commands the 
attention and generous pay. She would think her ser- 
vices poorly appreciated if she did not' realize from one to 
two dollars per day ; while the la.dy teachers in the dis- 
trict school are put oflF with little attention, with twenty- 
five, thirty, or forty cents per day, — a majority of them, 
in the summer schools, with only twenty-five Cents. It 
is folly to think of respect for the business of teaching in 
the common schools, in face of this disparagement. Pa- 
rents must pay less for instruction elsewhere, or more for 
th^ common school. A teacher tfcat is capable of appre- 
ciating his position at all, will feel that his services are, 
or ought to be, of more worth, and command more atten- 
tion, than those of the teacher of music, or writing, or 
drawing. He will not, if he has any self-respect, be out* 
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bid in estimation by a dancing-master who knows only 
« enough to shake his heels. He will Jeave the business 
first. This is just the state of thinjgs now in town. The 
coinmon school teacher is under par,—- entirely out-bid in 
the estimation of a large portion of community. 

Another thing thsi has caused this low state of our 
schools, IS their neglect on the part of parents. The Reg- 
isters that have been kept by the teachera» as required by 
law, show, in most of the districts, an entire neglect of the 
Bchool by the parents. Many of the teachers never saw 
one of the parents of their pupils in the school-room. 
They show more interest in their sheep and cows than in 
their children. They do not trust ihem to a hired man 
without a personal supervision, however well the man 
may be recommended for the business. These Registers 
show, too, that parents have been careless, if not culpa- 
ble, in relation to the attendance of their children. In 
many of the districts not more than one-half of the schol- 
ars have been present at the opening and closing of the * 
school ; and in some of the schools a large portion of the 
school days are marked as absent. In one school the days 
of absence nearly equal those of attendance. This does 
not result from distance from the school-room. Those 
near are quite as often marked absent. The village 
schools are generally the liiost inconstant and irregular. 
Nor is it the small scholars that are remiss here. There 
are more small scholars than large that show a clean Rjeg- 
ister during the year. 

The Superintendent, in his visit to the schools, frequent- 
ly found but a fraction of the scholars present. The 
teacher would apologize by saying, "Since the season for 
berries commenced, I have had but a few scholars, and 
these are inconstant." About the middle of the afternoon 
she is beset with requests for dismission, on the plea, 
" Father or mother said I might go for raspberries," as the 
case might be ; and go the dear creatures must, and tb« 
teacher is left, — " Poor soul, all alone." Now no lady or 
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gezitleman that has any self-respect will engage in a busi- 
ness that has so little esteem. The whole business will • 
go into the hands of bgys and girls that have not passed 
the frolicsome period of life. 

Westminster, Vt. A. S. 



WOEK TO DO! 



Work to do ! Work to do I 

With body, mind, and soul. 
Work that will weary the body out, 
Work that will torture the mind with doubt, 
Work that will give to the soul a tone 
Chording with love and with truth alone. 

Work to do ! Work to do ! 

For body, mind, and souL 
Teaching the body its highest power ; 
Gaining' it beauty and strength, its dower 
Hidden 'neath pleasure, neglect or want : 
This is thine office^— let nothing daUnt. 

Work to do ! Work to do ! 

For body, mind, and soul. 
Training the mind to an equipoise, 
Giving to Truth an alluring voice ; 
Kindling enthusiasm, sacred fire 
Lighting for Error a funeral pyre. 

Work to do ! Work to do ! 

For body, mind, and soul. 
Souls must have freedom from Passion's thrall, 
Lead them where Duty and Peace shall call ; 
Be their deliv'rer from sinful strife. 
Angel to show them the truer life. 

Work to do ! Work to do ! • 

With body, mind, and soul. 
Gain for this labor, — what shall it be? 
Nobler and freer heart-throbs for thee ; 
Good unto others thy work to know. 
Good that shall make thee with rapture glow. 

L* 
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SENATOR C— A SKETCH FOR BOYS. 

It was in the winter of 185 — . We were stopping for 
a short time in Washington city^ and had just been listen- . 
ing to one of Senator C- — 's soul-stirring and patriotic 
speeches — ^a speech that won the admiration alike of friend 
and foe. 

" Do you know anything of C — 's early life ?" said I to 
my friend who had just been descanting on the great 
speech of the session. 

"Do I kuow anything of it? Why, bless you! Yes, 
I know aU about it/' was the reply. '* Not quite all, per. 
haps, but enough to be able to say, — * He has turned out 
just as I expected.' 

Well do I reiliember the mellow autumn morning that 
lie and his elder brother, Walter, entered Mr. B— 's ' Gram- 
mar School for boys.' They .were fine, manly looking lads 
of fourteen and sixteen, perhaps. Walter, the handsomer 
of the two, had an air of gentility, spite of his hard hands, 
sun-browned face, and homespun clothes. William, the 
speaker of to-day, hs^d then the same massive brow, the 
same clear blue eyes, the same air of decision, that mark 
him now. There was, however, an awkward bashfulness 
in his manner, half-pitiable, half-comic. Their • father, we 
understood, was a poor farmer up in the Saranac country, 
who, by dint of his own and his boys' savings, had scraped 
tojgether money enough to send them for one term to 
our school, as the , first step towards fitting them for col* 
lege. We soon found that their recitations were not to 
be laughed at, however it might be with their manners. 
William, however, was the better scholar. How he had 
contrived to master the Latin Grammar and translate half 
of Virgil on that backwoods farm, with no help but an old 
borrowed dictionary, was more than we could understand. 
Walter was a quick, showy scholar, but he lacked Wil- 
liam's steady perseverance. Fond of popularity, withja 
genuine love of fun, and an easy, complying disposition, 
he soon became a favorite with the boys though he had 
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little money to spend. William was always obliging and 
frank, entering heartily into our lawful boyish sports, but 
he could never be induced to join in any attempt to de- 
ceive the master. He scorned the meanness -of a lie as 
much as he detested its wickedness, and a little fellow we 
had nearly all been in the habit of teasing, more because 
we found he was easily vexed than from a worse motive, 
found in him so fearless a defender that we grew ashamed 
of our cowardice, and instead of being the jest of the 
school, little Hal soon found himself quite a hero. 

There was something about WiUiam that attracted me, 
and when in the spring a weakness of the lungs, which I 
inherited,. made it necessary to suspend, my studies, I 
begged my fathe? to send me home with the C — boys for 
the summer. In .that little, brown house on the rugged 
hill-side, I learned to really know and love my friend Wil- 
liam. He labored cheerfully and constantly with his 
father, improving the leisure moments he could now and 
thep find when waiting for meals, and the like, in study. 

But it was there that his moral qualities shone most 
brightly. His mother was a woman of some culture, with 
sterling common sense and one of the kindest hearts. I 
saw that it was to her second son, and not her eldest, that 
she looked for sympathy and aid. To him his sickly sister 
turned . for companionship and amusement, never in vain. 
His cherished books were cheerfully laid aside to read to, 
or converse with, her, and his little brother was always 
sure of attention and help from Willie, in fashioning hij* 
sleds, carts, and boxes. Besides, Willie had caught the 
pretty gray squirrel that.he loved so much. Willie, too, 
had made the house for his rabbits. 
. In the autumn, only one of the boys could return to 
school, and William conceded the right to his eldest 
brother, but I saw the tear in his eye and knew how 
sorely he was disappointed." 

^' You make him a pattern boy, indeed,^' said I. 

<^ He was a most noble hoy, yet he had then one fault. 
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He was pafisionate. His eye would flash and his lip 
quiver, sometimes, at slight provocation, but he struggled 
manfully with his besetting sin, and even then was striv- 
ing to be peaceable and gentle, as Christ was gentle. 

Several years elapsed before I met him again, but I 
never lost sight of him. He fitted for college under diffi- 
culties which would have discouraged an ordinary mind, 

and graduated at with the highest honors. Soon 

after, while pursuing his professional studies, the sudden 
death of his mother broke up the little family at home. 
He then removed his invalid sister to the city where he 
was living with the strictest economy, hired for her pleas- 
ant lodgings, and procured for her every comfort, soften- 
ing, in every possible way, the trials, and brightening the 
closing days, of her brief life. To do this, he was obliged 
to suspend, partially, his studies and find* employment as 
a writer, for I believe he always made it a rule to ' pay as 
he went,' resolving not to commence life in debt." 

" But the elder brpther, what became of him?" 

" Poor Walter ! With many fine traits of character, and 
a superior intellect, he became the victim of his appetites. 
The cigar and spiced confectionery he learned to love at 
school, and which his richer companions were ever ready 
to exchange for his funny stories, created a desire for 
stronger stimulants. 

At college, lack of means only kept him from being first 
among the roystering blades, and he left at the end of two 
years. Since then, his course has been down — down. 
He is still living in an almost imbecile state, supported 
by his generous brother who has sought unceasingly and 
untiringly to reclaim him. 

And now, do you wonder that I say, while I admire Sena- 
tor C.'s highly cultivated and masterly intellect, that I ac*- 
mire much more his unsel^shne8s,hi8 purity, his self-control, 
or, to include all in a two words, his Christian manliness." 

Boys, you cannot all be like Senator C. in intellectual greatness, 
bot all may imitate his nobleness of heart. m. e. l. 
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What shall our youth learn ? 

An ancient Philosopher being once asked, what things 
the young should principally learn, replied, "Those things 
which having become men they will most use." 

The principle here involved is true or false according 
to the interpretation of our Philosopher's meaning. 
Would he say that education consists mainly in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and that each one should learn only 
the science of his own future occupation, or profession ? 
If so, his views were false. 

Or did he mean that the young should be educated and 
thus qualified to act their part when they become men ? 
With this interpretation, we make the old philosopher 
speak the truth and may safely dwell upon the thoughts 
suggested for a Jew moments. 

What then, will the young " most use " when they be- 
come men ? What will give them the most power and 
influence and the best fit them to fill with honor and profit, 
the various spheres of life ? 

Not mere knowledge of books, nor of " men and things,'' 
however accurate and extensive. Knowledge is of great 
practical importance to an educated mind, but must not be 
regarded as education itself. The end of education is dis- 
cipline. The young should especially learn two things, 
viz : how to think and how to give expression to their thoughts. 
These learned perfectly, and the man would be perfectly 
educated. But without the power to think and the power 
to give expression to iiis thoughts, however much he may 
know, he is ill prepared to struggle with the duties of 
manhood. The tasks and toils and discipline of a well 
ordered school room, are the best calculated to give men- 
tal strength and vigor and ensure success. The power to 
think is acquired only by thinking, and thinking is study. 
Hence, study is the great business of the scholar, Tlie 
teacher may direct his thoughts, remove his diflSculties 
and encourage him to make greater application, but he 
cannot think for him. Successful study requires ' retire* 
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meat and fixed attention. If the school-room is the plac^e 
for study^ it must be orderly and quiet and nothing for- 
eign must be allowed to occupy the attention during the 
sacred hours of school. To be successful^ study must be 
systematic, rising gradually from the less to the more difi 
•ficult branches in the course ; the mind must be interest* 
ed and active while engaged in thought, but it must also 
have rest and recreation. Still another condition of suc- 
cessful study is self-reliance ; hence the pupil should not 
study with his felfow, but alone. He should have only so 
much aid from his teacher as is necessary to save him from 
discouragement and make it possible for him to accomplish 
his task. Any assistance beyond this is a positive eviL 
And finally, successful study is the work of years. Mush- 
rooms grow up in a single night, but long years of patient 
toil alone can give maturity to the* mind— can make the 
nan. 

But we find so much error in theory and practice, on 
this subject in our day, 'that we may doubt whether the 
mushroom has not been transplanted from the vegetable 
to our educational garden. 

The common impression that teachers and te^t books 
ought to do for the pupil the most of his studying, is not 
only erroneous but ruinous to the best interests of our 
schools. The new school book issued by some popular 
finn in some popular city, written by some popular au- 
thor and recommended by some popular teachers, has 
been introduced into the school by some popular book 
agent, for the sole benefit of the author and vender. The 
subjects, it is said, are clearly estplained and extensively 
illustrated 1 The author has made it so simple that little 
or no study is necessary* Of course, there is abundance 
of questions to help the pupil recite and every possible 
iaducement placed before him to spend bis time in idle- 
ness and play, rather than study. It is claimed, after all 
that has been said to the contrary, that '' Education is a 
royal road%^' 

6 
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Modem, scholars prefer to ride rather than walk. Their 
conveyance must be easy and rapid^ or they cannot con- 
sent to be- educated. But this system in its practical ap- 
plication, can have no tendency to make thinking men and 
women. Let it be rejiscted then. But scholars should 
also leara to express their thoughts^. This may be our' 
theme for an article at some future time. O. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The first^ condition ofi a good school is order. This ib 
admitted on all handstand the question of practical im- 
portance is, how is this, order to be secured ? 

In reply to this, our- first remark is, this order wiU not 
be secured and maintained by the scholars themselves. 
There will be in almost every school, a few scholars that 
are there to study and for nothing else, who need not th&. 
Slightest^ restraint,, to keep them in their places and at 
tlieir work. In soo^e schools, there are many such schol- 
ars. They are a law unto themselves, and nothing but a 
surprise or a strong provocation, will betray them into a 
disorderly act. But in every school of any considerablo 
number of scholars, there will; be a few who will play and 
make mischief, if ihef are net restrained, and' in most 
schools, a large majority will be of this class. They may^ 
not be positively vicious — they may be among the bright- 
est and best scholars in the school — but there is an^inboni- 
Jove of fun ini every boy and girl, and no where* is tho^ 
relish for it keener than in the school-room* With no re- 
straint upon them, thC' school' will become a school of fun, 
and mischief, and the easy, good natured teacher will bo 
the centre and butt of; it all. No school will: maintain or- 
der of itself. 

In the second place), we reply, nptliing will be found in 
^e character of the inhabitants of a district, or in any 
thing they may say or do, that of .itself will secur^e order 
in a school. Tho scholars may be under tlife most thor^ 
Mgh discipline and* implicit QQntrol: at home,, and secei^'Ck 
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the most positive instmctions to stttdy and maintain order 
in school, and yet, if when they enter, the school-room 
tiiey are allowed to do as they please,, the-love of fun and 
the opportunity to gratify it, will be too. much for them,' 
and in spite of all parental infiueQce and authority the 
school will be a school of play and disorder. 

If there is to be order, the teacher, himself, must secure^ 
and maintain it. In doing this, he will be greatly helped 
by the quiet and studious habits of his scholars, and by 
the right parental authority they are under at home, but . 
after all, he must secure it himself, or he will not have it.. 
The responsibility is his, andinpbody can assume it for him*. 

But how shall he securje it? Not by publishing aij 
elaborate code of laws and: relying upon that^ nor by ai^-t 
bitrarily setting himself to work as if the only thing he 
purposed to do was to goyom the school. Ordinarily^ the 
longer his code, the more easily and congtantly it will be 
brofcec, and the more arbitrary his way, the mor^ he wilii 
be despised and annoyed. 

The first thing to bo done,, in securing order, is to set 
every scholar quietly at work-r-to impress every one with, 
the thought, that the thing to be done in the school-room,, 
and the only thing, is study. The teacher that can dif. 
fuse this spirit of study through his whole school, will; 
find little difficulty in the matter of order;. In school and* 
out, it is thQ^ idle heads and hands that do the mischief,. 
At the out^t, then^.let tho teacher, in. a quiet, pleasant 
way, but in, a way that his. scholars will not mistake^.come. 
to an understanding with them, that study will? be the 
business of the schoolroom, and that whatever, interferes 
with that— all oommupications, all play-r^will bo central^ 
to the rules of tho school and cannot be allowed. It wiU^ 
be easier to stop the whole,, than a»half;; 

If any disorderly conduct is 8een> and' there certainly 
will be, let the teacher speak to tjie scholar and speafc. 
in that calm andi positive way, as. though he expected to, 
be obeyed. There is a grjeat deal: in this. The scholar 
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qxticldy detects the tone and interprets its sigmficance* 
If he does not instantly obey, quietly ask hixa if he heard 
what was said — as if it was assumed, if he had heard ho 
would not have hesitated. Ordinarily, this question^ asked 
as the. teacher who expects to be obeyed will ask it, will 
be enough. If not, bring the matter to an issue at once* 
Leave not the school in doubt for a moment^as to whether 
the teacher's authority is absolute. 

If the scholar is small; a reproof or a slight correction 
may suffice. But always let it be such that the scholar 
will not wish it repeated. If he is large^ say to him yoa 
wish to see him at the close of the school. You will very 
certainly have one quiet scholar the rest of the day. 
When you have him alone, or at most with but one or 
two of his associates, it will seldom be difficulty by a kind^ 
plain, earnest talk, to bring him to complete submission^ 
and make him your fast friend and most obedient scholar. 
Submission secured in this way will seldom fiail to b^ total 
and final. Few scholars will wish the process repeated. 
I cannot too earnestly recommend this method to teachers. 

If the scholar remains incorrigible, and kind and plain 
words do him no good, he must either be summarily dis- 
missed from school or brought to subjection by the rod. 
If he is very large and kind and earnest words have not 
affected him, blows will seldom do any good. The rod 
has been spared too l(mg, and the quicker the school 
is rid of him the better. If he is not too large and it 
seems there will be for him any virtue in the rod, try 
it and try it thoroughly. Never let him go to his seat in 
unsubdued passion. The purpose of punisluoocent, is obe« 
dience and subjection. Nothing is gained,, if the punish- 
ment leaves the scholar in anger* It should be consider- 
ately, but resolutely pursued, until the submission is 
complete and all passion is gone. The work once thn» 
done will not after need to be done again. 

Two things are especially mischievous in a school : one 
i& continually to thveaten, but never punish ; the other is 
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continuallj to punish, but never stibdae. Few schools 
can survive such discipline. Let the words of reproof 
and threatening, and the blows of correction be few. Let 
these few be well chosen, significant and in earnest, and 
the scholars will be glad to have them few indeed. The 
rod should be the last resort, ordinarily the less it is used 
the better. But with it, or without it,, order must be se^ 
cured and the school governed. 

But can every one do this ? Can every one, with com- 
petent learning, who desires a love of study in his schol* 
ars, and with clear insight inta the charactera of all,, rule 
them with easy, but absolute control? By no means. 
Not every one is born to teach school, any more than 
every one is bom to command an army or rule a State. 
The qualities that combine tcmake the successful teacher,, 
are among the highest and rarest in human character.. 
They are a special gift, and he that has them not, will 
hardly acquire them by anything tha^ can be said, and 
should be dissuaded from attempting the work. He that 
has them, will profit by every hint, and should be encour- 
aged to make the teacher's calling the work of his life. 

A well-disciplined, study^loving school, is ope of the 
pleasantest sights in the world, and one of the richest bleak 
sings to any community, and' the master or mistress of it,, 
is worthy of the highest honor and the largest reward. 

C. C. R 

What is it to be a gentleman ? It is to^ be honest, to 
be gentle, to be brave, to be wise, and posftessing all these 
qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful outward 
manner. Ought not a gentleman to be a loyal son, a true 
husband, an honest father? Ought not his life to be de- 
cent, his bills to be paid, his tastes to be high and elegant, 
\m aims to be lofty and noble ? — W. M. Thackeray. 

^ Fiety stimulates the whole man to action, makes him 
€oniBciously responsible to God for the use of his powers^ 
and brings him in contact with truths^ and influences of 
the most elevating character. '^ 



"SUCdESiD OR DIE^ 

Teacher, was ihat thy crejfed ? 
The motto on thj banner, Vhen thou (cam'st 
A soldier to the field ? 

" Suicceedtor die f* 
^ Twas graveti'on thy sfaleA. Unresting toil 
^as the first'trophj, asthe |;ratefa] heart 
Of manj a youth, to pHtieht knowledge traineB, 
Doth testify with tears; wliile many a man 
Crowned by his Alma ^Mtlter,'from the posts 
Of honor or of care, remembers well 
"Whose strong persuasive niRture led him there. 
^'So thy first goal was gliined. 

But for the next, 
^The Excelsi()r of thy <^ed, methinks the first 
Involved the Second : for to die like thee, 
Was but the climax of k full success, 
Taking its last rewards yea, such reward. 
As waiteth those, who the young shall turn 
To righteousness, a n^me above the stars. 
That in the cloudless firmament of God 
forever shine. — ^l. h. s. 

35. J^. Page^'Ji. M., who had been for a long timiB a suo- 
•cessful Teacher in Newburyport, Mass., was appointed 
'the first Prinbipal of the State Normal School at Albany, 
N. Y. On accepting the appointment he was heard to 
Tsay in view of his responsible position, " IvnU succeed or 
'die" He entered npon and prosecuted his w*ork with the 
same determined spirit indicated by this expression. 
'The enterprise was new and unpopular in the State, bnt 
-Under his judicious management, and with his enthusiasm 
tod perseverance, the school was a perfect success. He 
had accomplished his object and gained an enviable posi- 
tion as one of the leading educational men oi the age. 
But excessive labor and crushing cares at length proved 
too much for his feeble constitution and he sank to his 
rest. He did " succeed " and he did " die." The above 
beautiiul lines by Mrs. Sigoumey^ were written as a trib- 
ute to his memory, soon after his death in 1848. (K 



MATHEMATICAL DEPABTMfiNT. 

ERMEftT C. F. KRAVBS, A> M., BDITOA. 

HaviBg been iitvited by the gentlemen who have thw 
far conducted this journal alone, to join them as co-editor 
hy furnishing articles on Mathematics, I gladly accept thip 
invitation and herewith respectfully introduce myself to 
our readers. 

The mathematical department in similar periodical 
generally offers problems and afterwards publishes th^ 
best solutions sent in. I shall deviate from this custom, 
and,«ince the advantage of these problems seems to me 
very problematioal I shall offer but few if a»iy. What I 
propose and hope to do, is, to give a slight assistance to 
any teachers who may need and be willing td accept it. 

During several years of practical teaching, I have made 
the experience that there are some matters in mathema"^ 
ics (particularly in Algebra, of which I shall principally 
speak), in regard to which all'our class-books are sufficient 
only for teachers who have had ample time and opportu- 
nity to make themselves very familiar with this special 
science, whereby %hey are enabled to supply by oral tui- 
tion what is wanting in the book, but too brief for mocft 
teachers of common schools, Academies, £c., who have to 
teach such a variety of branches that it is in general Bit 
impossibility for them to acquire this degrep of familiar- 
ity with any one of them. My object, therefore, will be to 
speak of some of the more obscure points aMd to furnish 
teachers with means of making them plain, by giving the 
msult of my own meditations and preparations for th^ 
explanation of such points. As an introduction I shaU 
however first lay before our readers a short sketch of the 
various branches of mathematics. 

Mathematics is the science which treats primarQjf of 
the relations ai&d measurement of quantities ; and ^eoondth 
rUy, of the operations and processes by means of whidi 
these relations nre ascertained. It is the fcienoo of ffiMMi^ 
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iity. But it becomes an art by appljing the laws which 
the science has stated, to practical purposes. As science. 
It is called pure mathematics; as art, mixed mathematica. 

The science of Mathematics is divided into three 
branches : — 

I. Arithmetic is that branch of Mathematios which treats 
of the properties and relations of numbers expressed by 
the aid of figures and combinations of figures ; it is the 
adence (^numbers. 

II. Oeometrjf has for its object the investigation of the 
properties, relations and measurement of magnitudes, i. e*., 
of lines, angles, surfaces and solids (volumes.) 

III. Ancdysis generally embraces aU that part of Math- 
ematics in which the quantities considered are denoted 
by letters and the operations to be performed are indi- 
cated by signs. 

Analysis has three branches : — 

1. Atgebra, which investigates the relations and projv 
erties of numerical quantities analytically, by means of 
symbols. 

2. ATUjUtytioal Gfeometry, which has for its object the ai^a- 
lytical investigation of the relations and properties of 
geometrical magnitudes. 

3. CciSuluSy which treats of the form of fuiictions. 
Algebra lias again two subdivisions. 

a. Uhmentary Algebra^ which teaches 1st, the principles 
of the ordinary operations of Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication, Division, Involution and Evolution, .and 2d^ 
the investigation of the nature and properties of Algebraic 
JEquationa, i. e., of those in which the relations between 
the known and unknown quantities are expressed by these 
ordinary operations. • 

b. Bigher or Vramcendental ASf^gAray which treats Ist, 
of quantities which cannot be expressed by a finite num- 
ber of algebraic terms, and 2d, of Timiacefnieifdci Equor 
tione, L e., of those in which the relationa between the 
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quantities are expressed bj the aid of logaiithmic, trigo> 
nometrical and exponential symbols. 

In regaled to Algebra I would add a few reBMtrks : — 

Ekm&ntary Algebra may' also be caUed a univtrwH 
Arlihmeticj for it is based upon the same principles and 
makes use of the same operations, but its solutions have 
a more general character by the use of symbols. In Arith- 
metic the solution of an examine answers only to the par- 
ticular numbers which have been considered and there- 
fore only to one case. In Algebra, by the use of letters, 
we get relations which will answer to any other quanti* 
ties which bear the same relations to each other. Thus 
Algebra famishes us with formulas, i. e., algebraic expres- 
sions of a general rule and principle. 

Another advantage of the use of letters in Algebra is, 
that the different quantities taken into consideration are 
preserved in strict distinction from each other and may 
thus be traced from the beginning to the end, which in 
the calculation of numbers only cannot be done. 

The particularly analytical character of Algebra, which 
offers a farther difference of it from Arithmetic, lies in 
the use of unknown quantities, while Arithmetic operates 
only in known quantities. * 

Daniel Webster said : " If we .work upon marble, it 
will perish ; if we work on brass, time will efface it ; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with high princi- 
pies, with just fear of God and of their fellow men, we 
engrave on these tablets something which no time can 
efface, but which will brighten to all eternity." 



OCr*A bevy of children were teUing their father what 
they got to schooh The eldest got reading, spelling and 
definition. 

"And what do you get, little one?" said the father to a 
rosy cheeked little fellow, who at the time was slily driv- 
ing a ten-penny nail into the door panel. * 

^ Me ? Oh, I gets reading spellin' and spankin." 
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OBLEANS COUNTY. 

At a Common School Celebration held -at North Troy, 
Vermont, on the 2nd nit, the following resolutions were 
ably discussed in their order, by Rev. P. Himes of High- 
gate, D. M. Camp of l)erby, L. C. Moore, M. F. Vamey, 
L. H. Alien, and others, after which they were tmanimoiis- 
ly adopted : — 

Metolmdy That it is the duty of every teacher to read 
some portion of the Bible at the commencement of bi9 
school each day, and to comment upon the portion read. 

Resolved, That thoroughness in teaching the diflFerent 
branches usually taught in our common schools, is the 
only sure guaranty of ultimate success for both teacher 
and pupil. 

Resolved, That the success of teachers depends more 
upon the exertions of 'the parents of their pupils than upon 
their own exertions. 

Resolved, That the general apathy now existing in the 
public mind is the greatest obstacle in the way of im- 
provement and efficiency in our common schools. 

Resolved, That that parent who neglects to visit fre- 
quently the school-room, shows conclusively the want of 
a proper appreciation of the blessings of education, and a 
great lack of interest in the welfare and future usefulness 
of his child. 

Resolved, That the present practice of requiring teach- 
ers to " board around " the district is one of the fe:w rcr 
muining'^ relics of barharism,^^ Bind that that parent who 
is not willing to pay his just proportion of a tax for board- 
ing the teacher in one place, is " penny wise and pound 
jfbdish.^^ 

Resolved, That any person who should attempt to carry 
on a branch of business from which to derive his support 
and who should neglect the same as parents usually neg- 
lect our common schools, would justly be called insane. 

Resolved, That the great question concerning the train- 
ing of the youth of our State should be regarded as the 
highest that can be asked, not only by parent, teacher and 
philanthropist, but by society and the .commonwealth at 
large. 

Resolved, That Common School Celebrations like the 
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present, tend strongly to awaken a public interest in the 
welfare of our schools, and are therefore botti necessary 
and beneficial. 

Resdved, That a copy of these resolntions be forwarded 
to the Orleans Standard, and the School Journal, for pul> 
lication. 

W. D. CRANE, Prmdeni. 

0. N. ELKINS, Secrekny. 

From the forthcoming Bennington County Kumber of the Yennont Quar- 
terly Gazetteer. 

WILLIAM A. BiTRNnAM— THE MODEL TEACHER. 

William A. Burnham was born in Derry, N. H., Dec. 29^ 
1805. Trained to a life of toil, he nevertheless possessed 
a mind thirsting for improvement, and early in life aspired 
to intellectual Eminence. iBy industrious employment of 
seasons of respite from out-door avocations, the instruc- 
tions of his father at hfiime, and occasional attendance at 
the academy in his naltive town, he acquired the amount 
of knowledge necessary to qualify him to take charge of 
a common schodl. In this employment, undertaken first 
when scarcely eighteen years of age, he was uncommonly 
BaccessfuL Such was the reputation he acquired for tact 
and ability that his services as teacher .were greatly m 
demand. Indeed the success which crowned his first la- 
bors in this employment strengthened an early predilec- 
tion and led him to resolve that ieachirhg should be his 
l^e-wori. For a while he further pursued his studies at 
the Teacher's Seminary, Andover, Mass. In 1835 he was 
invited to take charge of the Preparatory Department of 
the Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt. Not satisfied with 
ordinary attainments, he resolutely pushed on until, though 
comparatively unaided, he mastered not only several liiod- 
etn languages, but likewise the Latin and Greek, to such 
a degree as at least to be deemed amply qualified to take 
charge of the dassical department in that institution — an 
institution, by the way, of which it is not too much tp 
say, that, as a preparatory school for a college course, it 
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has been for many years withont a successful rival in the 
. State, With the exception of a year or two, in which he 
efficiently discharged the laborious duties of State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Mr. Bumham remained to 
the close of his life, (May, 1860), connected with the afore* 
mentioned institution. 

• While at the Teacher's Seminary, at Andover, Mr. 
Bumham attained a settled hope of reconciliation to God 
through Jesus Christ. Prom a child he had known the 
Scriptures. His associations, moreover, had ever been 
strictly moral and correct; yet not, until his 28th year 
did he find peace through the blood of the Cross. As a 
Christian he was very earnest, decided, active, — exemplify- 
ing in his walk, and inculcating not only by word, but by 
the spirit in which every duty was discharged, the doc- 
trines he himself had so cordially and so savingly em- 
braced. ' 
As an instructor, Mr. Bumham was unrivaled. * Gifted 

by nature with a bright and vigorous intellect, quick dis- 
cemment of character, lin almost intuitive judgment of 
the right ; plain, practical and direct in his method, and 
ardently devoted to his calling, we shall not, we feel as- 
sured, institute too high a claim in his behalf, if we char* 
aoterize him as — The Model Teaohejb. * B. H. H. 

[For several months past we have hoped to secure a 
suitable sketch of the life of the lamented Bumham, but 
have hitherto failed. We therefore give the above article 
place, although not quite satisfied with its brevity and 
consequent meagerness of detail. Wm. A. Bumham, the 
subject of this sketch, was never State Superintendent, 
we think. He was invited to the position of Secretary of 
the Vermont Board of Education, but declined on account 
of the prior claims of his family.] 

A workman of Paris has recently discovered a method 
of preserving ^s and water pipes from rust, by envelop 
ing them in a thick coating of clay. The city of Pans 
has awarded him a pension for life. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

The Springfield Republican says : '' Miss Clark of the 
Beiinington Female Seminary^ has been negotiating for 
the removal of her School to Williamstown. The plan is 
approved by some of the College Faculty and oH the stu- 
dents." 

Wiaconsin has 4,110 school districts; with 194,834 pu« 
pils, — one-third of the children of the State do not attend 
school. Average monthly wages of male Teachers, $24,20; 
of female Teachers, $14,84. During the past year; $574,- 
183,97 have been received for school purposes. 

lUinma has 9,262 school districts, with 472,247 pupils ; 
average monthly wages of male Teachers, $28,82 ; of fe- 
male Teachers, $18,80. The principal of township funds, 
$3,494,580. 

Pennsylvania has 11,577 common scLooIs, with 585,669 
pupils. Average monthly wages for male Teachers, $24,- 
20 ; for female Teachers, $18,11. Cost of common schools 
in the State, $2,619,477. 

It is announced that the Jifth volume of Lord Macau- 
lay's History of England is preparing for publication, un* 
der the direction of his sister, Lady Trevelyan. It will 
be a continuation of that work as far as the revised man- 
uscript was left by him. The continued narrative lis com- 
plete and consecutive, with two exceptions, ending with 
the death of William III. 

Dr. Farr estimates that in England, one person dies 
annually in every 45 ; in Prance, one in every 42 ; in 
Prussia, one in every 38 ; in Austria, one in every 33 ; 
and in Russia, one in every 28. 

Rev. Eli B. Smith, D. D., President of the Theological 
Seminary at Fairfax, died Jan. 6th, aged 55. 

Prof. C. B. Haddock, for many years Professor at Dart- 
mouth College, and afterwards Minister to Spain, died 
very suddenly at West Lebanon, N. H., Jan. 10th, aged 67. 

Rev. Dr. Shurtliff, Ex-Professor of Dartmouth College, 
died at Hanover, N. H., Feb. 6th, aged 87. O. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Nbwbuby Semihjlbt akd Female Collegiate Institute- 
— ^The Summary of these thriving schools, for the gast year, ex-. 
hibila the following results : — Graduating Class, 12.;; I^adies intho 
Collegiate Institute, 63 ; Ladies in tite Seminary, 156;;; Gentlemen 
•in the Seminary, 181 ; Total, 412. Average per Term, 152. 
Graduates from the Institute, 116. Attendance by Tex^s,— Win*. 
ter, 104 ; Spring, 225 ; Summer, 80 ; Fall, 202. 

Rev. Fenner E. King is Principal, assisted hyfour gentlemen 
^nd Jive lady assi^gtants. 

Westfield Gbahmar School. — Fall Term of 1859 : Malw, 
26 ; Females, 29. FaU Term,of 1860 : Males, 41 ; Females, 44. 
We learn from the catalogue that *' this school was chartered in the 
Fall of 1857, and has met with a good degree of prosperity since 
that time, each term increasing in interesti aft^; numbers. * * ♦ A 
large and commodious building has been erected." M. F. Vame/ 
is the Principal. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &c. 

A llanual of Astronomy, and the Use of the Globes : by Henry 
Kiddle, A. M., Assistant Supt. of Schools;, Nibw York. This ex- 
cellent little work, after having been in successful use for fiveyean^, 
ia now presented in a new edition, illustrated, revised and enlarged. 
It is about the size of our ordinary school grammars, is well bound 
and neatly printed upon clear paper. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and good. The aim oS* the author has been '^ to impart to it 
those features which are most important and. desinible in a text 
book of this kind;!'' From a cursory examination, we judge that 
he has been very successful. 

Synthesis of the English Sentence, or an Elementary Grammar 
on the Syntiietic Method : by X. M. B. Sill, Teacher of English 
Language and Literature in lilich. State Normal School.. This is 
a grammar for beginnei's, and embodies the or^I lessons given by 
its author, up to the time of its issue, to his classes.. It follows tho 
classification of sentences and nomenplatnre introduced in the Anal- 
ysis of the English, Sentence by Professor Welcli. 

Taking for his tiwich-stone — Ut%Ui%f to the Student, the authof 
has discarded all distinctions and divi^ifta?, qo maUer how tiim - 
bpQpredyin which.be cannot find this utifity^ We commend. tb# 
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work to the canefal examiimtion of ererj 'teacher interested in the 
itady of our truly noble, but sadly neglected language. 

An EUmentary Class Book on Astronomy, in which Mathemati- 
cal Deraonatrations are omitted : by Horatio N. Bobinson, A. M.-***. 
This work is intended 'to meet the wants of those who are not pre- 
pared to study the author's University edition. *• Some of the more 
abstruse parts of the science are omitted^ and some of the more 
simple and elementary parts are more enlarged upon in this book, 
Chan in that." Although, this is an elementary work, it is none the 
less scientific and logical ia its treatment and arrangement of details » 
But few illustrations are introduced, as the author doubts their util- 
ity except in few instances. The well-known reputation of the 
author is a better guaranty than anything? we can add* in a brief no- 
tice, of the excellency of this work. 

All of the above are published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., 
N.Y, 

From S. S. & W. Wood, New York, we have received the fbl- 
lowing works : — 77ie New York Primer^ or Second Book : 13ke 
Nino York Reader, No. 1, adapted to the capacities of the younger 
classes of learners, being selections of easy lessons, calculated to 
inculcate morality and piety : The Ney> York Header, No. 2, b^ing 
selections in prose and< poetry. While pains have Ifeen taken to 
introduce essays which will gratify the youthful fancy and, at the 
same time, strengthen and encourage virtuous feelings and^a lovo 
for the truth, care has also been taken to exclude every thing ha v- 
iiig a tendency to inculcate the spirit of war, or promote a taste for 
theatrical enterlainments: The ISew York Reader, No. 3, being se- 
bctions in prose and poetry from the best writers, whith are cal- 
culated to assist the scholar in the art of reading, and, at the same 
time, to fix. his principles and inspire him with a love of virtue. 
Correctness of diction, purity of style, and the moral tendency of 
the matter selected, have been the guides in the preparation of this 
tunlber, and,.indeed, of the whole series : The New York Sxfposr^ 
itor, or Fifth. Book, being a collection of the most useful words ia. 
die English Language, by Richard Wiggins ; to which is addedj 
9 vocabulary of Scientific Terms, by John Grisoom. This appears, 
ftp be a very well prepared pocket dictionary. Johnson and Walk-. 
«r are the chief authorities for pronunciation, etc. 

Atlantic Monthly. — Contents tbi Mare b.r— German Univenitiefitf. 
The Professor's Story, (i^mnasiics. Land -Locked, Two or Three Troubles^, 
Uarbor^of th^Qreat Lakes»,The Man who never was- Yoiing^ Tha Moiv 
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of Sehwyx, A Nook of the Kcrth, Beiiind the Mask, Diamonds and Pearls, 
B.eyiews and Literary Notices, Recent American Publicatioca. 

Quite a good number of our Lady friends have availed themselyes of our 
offer, which is permanent, to furnish this excellent monthly with the 
6chool Joutnal tot three dollars per annum. 

~^ TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

While a feW) owing to hard times or a lack oi interest, 
are requesting a discontinuance of the Journal^ we are 
cheered by the encouragement and sympathy expressed 
to us by others, in letters enclosing pay for one and two 
years in advance. As we stated at the close of the first 
volume, we shall discontinue the Journal to no one who 
is in arrears. Those subscribers who have paid in full 
for one year from April 1860, may receive the remainder 
(three/ourths) of volume third for fifty cents. We shall 
continue to send the Journal to all subscribers who do 
not request a discontinuance. We hope the friends of 
the Journal will not permit the season to pass without an 
effort to increase its circulation in their respective vicin' 
ities/ It must depend mainly for support, upon the 
teachers and parents throughout the State who feel inter- 
ested in the cause. Our inducements to those who act 
are liberal, too much so for our own interest, but our de- 
sire that the Journal should reach every portion of the 
£tate, prompts us to make them. During the last three 
months we have distributed five hundred copies each of 
the Nov., Dec, Jan., and Feb. numbers, free^ in. order to 
bring the Journal to the notice of educators in every 
town in the State. We trust that those who received these 
numbers have used them in a way to promote our object. 

We ask aid in the work to which we have been called, 
because we cannot do it alone. We do not come to our 
fellow teachers and the enlightened citizens of Vermont, as 
supplicants ; but as fellow laborers in tlie noble work of 
training our youth for the service of the State, we ask 
you to stand by us, and lend the influence of your exam- 
ple, your pen whenever occasion offers, and your one doi- 
lar each per year, to make the Vermont School Journal 
worthy of the State and the cause it humbly labors to 
promote. 

Our Advertising Department is appended to the Journal 
but occupies none of Us pages. Our readers oaght to 
know that while these additional leaves cost them noth- 
ing, we could not sustain the Journal without the aid 
they afford. 
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VOLUME IIL ^APJUL, 186L NUMBERTV. 

DIGNITY OP THE TEACHER'S PROFESSION. 

Men are to be judged bj what they acoampUahy and not 
bj their professed ability ; the dignity of any profession or 
pnrsuit is to be measured by its importanoe and usefulU 
M88, and not by any artificial standard. Somebody haa 
said '' that there are three kinds of great men : those who 
are born great, those who achieve greatness, and those 
who have greatness thrust upon them.'' If this statement 
is correct; it needs explanation. Greatness of birth must 
rely upon corresponding greatness of soyl and irdeUed^ 
and not upon the mere accident of ancestry, and even this 
will not be allowed unless evidence of the accomplisnment 
of some noble deeds, shall accompany the demand for it 
Those who have greatness thrust upon them, have no 
claim to the distinction. 

•* Figmiet aro pigxma still though p»t:hed on Alpa^" 

" Those who achieve greatness " are the men whom we 
honor, in whatever profession and under whatever cii\ 
cumstances. 

And, judging of the comparative greatness of men and 
the dignity of their office by what they acoomplishj what 
may we not cWim for the teacher's noble profession T 
Which of the Learned Professions is more important? Is 
it the Law ? Is it Medicine ? Is it the Oospd Minisir^ 
1 admit that the " Ministry " was ordained of God, as the 
direct agency for the world's redemption, but even this 
i9 powerless without the school and the school-master. 
And who Juzs educated the Lawyer, the Physician, the 
Minister^ the Poet, the Orator, the Statesmen ? Was it 
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not the school teacher? Indeed, the profession of teach- 
ing is the foundation, yea, the very corner-stone of all 
others. No other profession could have being, if the 
school-master was not abroad in the land. And is there 
Bot more dignity in that calling upon which the well-be* 
ing, if not the very existence of society depends ? And 
may not that man or woman who has proved an earnest 
and eflScient teacher, and has trained hundreds and thou- 
sands, and fitted them for elevated stations of usefulness 
itL life, claim a midll share, at least, of that honor which is 
iwarded to true greatness ? 

The oflSce of the modern teacher is still more magnified^ 
hi view of the comparative importance of the sphere in 
which he acts, and the object at which he aims. The 
incient teacher claimed efficiency only in one department ; 
the modern must understand all : the ancient lived in an 
age of comparative darkness ; the modem basks in the 
sunshine of the nineteenth century, when the arts and 
ftciences have attained the highest degree of cultivation. 
To be a teacher in this age of the world, therefore, re- 
q^uires much more extensive qualifications than in those 
early times to which we have alluded. The ancient teacl> 
er aimed simply to make disciples to hia own favorite 
scheme of scholastic philosophy; the modem teacher 
makes rnen, cUizena, statesmen^ and even rulers of a mighty 
fwtion. And inasmuch as he is more exalted, and his du- 
ties and aims more elevated, so much the more is his of- 
fice dignified and honorable. 

Particularly is this true of the American teacher. Sis 
field of labor is in the home of freedom, and his work to 
cultivate and develop minds that will act an important 
^rt in the drama of the world's future history. Tho 
present generation of American teachers not only occupy 
ail elevated position, but sustain a fearful responsibility. 
It is theirs to mould the destiny of this great Republic. 
It is through their agency that the experiment of free in* 
stitutions is to succeed or fail. America may prove the 
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last hope of the world, and if our sub of Freedom goes 
down in darkness, who can estimate how great a share of 
the responsibility Avill rest upon the instructors of the 
present generation of children and youth 7 

And ii our experiment shall prove successful, who can 
tell what blessings will result to future generations and 
to other nations now shrouded in gloomy superstition, or 
crushed by the iron heel of despotism ? 

And again, the rdigious element in the modern system 
oi education, adds to the moral dignity of the teacher's 
office. A cheerless philosophy pervaded the pagan mind. 
It was incorporated into their literature and science, and 
taught in their schools. They attempted, by the light of 
reason alone, to solve the great problem of human life, 
and the mysteries of the future world, but failed to aci- 
complish their object. They failed to discover, by the 
light of nature, the simplest truths of morajity and reli- 
gion, and longed for more light, for something higher and 
holier than they had yet attained. Still they taught their 
own code of morals^and the strange doctrines of Pagan 
theology. 

But how powerless such teachers, when compared with 
those of modem times, who hold in their hands Divine 
Revelation, and have as their guide the example of the 
OreaJt Teacher, Jesus Christ. 

Socrates longed for a new revelation and expressed the 
belief that it would ere long be given, but he died before 
that light dawned upon his anxious vision. Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, the representative teacher of our day, beheld 
the "Son of Righteousness/' and felt the power of His 
"healing beams." What a contrast between Socrates 
and Arnold in this respect ; the one a heathen philoso- 
pher, the other an. enlightened Christian; both great and 
highly cultivated as scholars and men, but the one para- 
lyzed by the heartless dogmas of a false philosophy, and 
the other inspired by the life-giving influence of the Gos- 
pel ; the former bearing in his hand, the dim taper of per* 
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▼erted human reason, the latter, the blazing torch of In- 
spired Tndh. And when we can fully estimate the im^ 
portance of the Bible in our schools, in view of its ele- 
vating and redeeming power, we can form some concep* 
tion of the dignity of the modem teacher's profession. 

Revealed Christianity is an essential element^ in modern 
civilization ; it is our nation's only security. Bemove 
the Bible and the religious teacher from our schools, and 
you extinguish the last hope for the preservation and per- 
petuity of our institutions. Yield to Catholic supremacy 
on this point, and the ruins of our boasted Sepublic wiD 
soon mingle with the ashes of fidlen Greece and Rome. 
There can be no doubt of it. 

And should any of us crave more honorable distinction 
than to be intrusted with the educational interests of such 
a country, in such an age as this ? Tet that dignity v§ 
ours. » O. 

THE SCHOOL THAT MAKES MEN. 

''Opposition and persecution do morS for a man than any 
seemingly good fortune. The sneers of critics develop 
the latent fire of the young poet. The anathemas of the 
angry Church inflame the zeal ot the reformer. Tyranny, 
threats, faggots, torture, raise up heroes and martyrs, 
who might otherwise have slept away slothful and thought- 
less lives, never dreaming what splendid acts and words 
lay buried in their bosoma. And who* knows but the 
wrongs of society are permitted, because of the fine gold 
that is beaten out of the crude ore of humanity ? 

Here is the truth worth considering. Are you in pov- 
erty? Have you suflered wrong? Do circumstanceff 
oppose you? Are you beset by enemies? Now is your 
time I Never lie there depressed and melancholy 1 Spend 
no more time in idle whining. Up, like a lion ! Make 
no complaint, but if difficulty fights you, roar your defi- 
ance. You are at school, this is your necessary discipline ; 
poverty and pain are your masters — ^but use the powerjF 
God has given you, and you shall be master at last. Fear 
of failure is the most fruitful cause of &ilure. Stand fijriii 
andyottwUl nat fail." 
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« THE ROD SHOULD BE THE LAST RESORT " ? 
Mesdrs. Editors : 

In the excellent article of " C. C, P." on School Disci- 
pline in your last issue, I find the sentence : "The rod 
should be the last resort, ordinarily the less it is used the 
better." I doubt the correctness of the principle here ' 
expressed ; and if erroneous, it is liable to mislead young 
teachers w]|io rely more upon opinions than experience. I 
admit the truth of the last clause, " the less it is used the 
better.'^ It would be indeed better if no punishment 
was necessary in our schools; if "School disciplined^ 
could be entirely dispensed with ; and the skillful teacher 
may by careful management and thorough organization, 
often avoid the necessity of resorting to any kind of pun- 
ishment. It should be the first object of every teacher 
to prevent evil. But if crime has been committed, some- 
thing must be done. The atUJiority of the master must 
be maintained, cost what it may ; obedience and order 
must he preserved. By what means ? I answer, by se- 
verity, of Biich kind and degree as circumstances require. 
Your correspondent admits the utilty and necessity of the 
rod in school, but says, "it should be the last resort." On 
this point, I cannot agree with him. Crime in school is a 
disease upon the "bo&y politic" which requires skillful and 
prompt treatment. And each form of the disease requires 
a specific remedy. Now suppose there be only a slight de- 
rangement of the ordinary functions of life, careful nursing, 
(skilltul management,) will soon restore to health. That 
is ^Ae remedy. If a burning fever lias seized upon the 
vitals of our paLtieat, nothing applications must be applied ; 
if we find him sinking from exhaustion, stimulants must 
be administered. But if mortification has commenced 
upon the diseased limb, and is rapidly approaching the 
vital parts, amputation is the only thing that can save life. 
Now would "C. C. P." argu6 in this case, thal>the use of 
tlie knife is an evil in itself, "<a last resort ?" To be sure, 
it is a misfortune that the limb has mortified, but a great 
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blessing that we caa save li& bj cutting it off. This rem- 
edy is not '• the last resort," but the direct, appropriate 
and only means of saving life, — ^just as appropriate as any 
other remedy for any other disease. None but the qiuick 
would advise mild remedies for the mortifying limb. So 
in School Discipline, the remedy must be adapted to the 
disease, the punishment to the crime. /If the offence re- 
quires the use of the rod, then that is the remedy, the 
first and only remedy ; not an evil, but a posifive good, to 
be energetically and faithfully applied. Solomon's was 
an evangelical rod, and that is the kind the Teacher wants, 
and no conscientious scruples should prevent the use of 
it whenever needed. Moral suasion, kMid treatment, should 
always accompany severity, but the bloWj as often as oth- 
erwise, must come first The scholar in rebellion must 
be subdued without delay ; not persuaded, but compelled 
to yield cheerful obedience to proper auihorily. When 
this point is gained, kindness and confidence may be safe- 
ly and profitably employed. H. 

Good Books. — ^I charge you to culture yourselves with 
good books. For a good book is always the life-blood of a 
irue soul, and it is a giver of life to all. Your friends desert 
you, but a good book never deserts you. Your friends 
flatter you, but a good book never flaUers. Your enemies 
malign you, but a good book never maligns you.. You are 
troubled and harrassed with cares, but a good book, with 
its serene and saintly presence, meets you gently to give 
you rest. Human plans nnd institutions change or fall, 
but what is written is written, and a good book never al- 
ters. A good book is like the amber of the Gods, in whose 
transparency the pure thoughts and lives of great men 
embalm themselves. A good book is a safeguard against 
oblivion and decay ; it bridges over the gulf between the 
past and present, and makes the centuries kin ; it is the 
advocate of honor as against all shame ; it is the states- 
man of liberty as against all tyranny ; it is the stumbling- 
block in the path of unjust kings ; it ia the friend of virtue, 
the herald ^f progress, the ally of humanity ; and with a 
sublime self-sacrifice, it would make every mother a Spar* 
tan, and send forth her son to return with bis shield or 
on it for human rights. — Chamberlain. 
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NATURE AND BOOKS. 

The voice of Spring, 
That calls the buds from out their cerements. 
That rouses into life all that can live, 
Brings to the youthful soul an impulse fresh^ 
A yearning after liberty that gives 
A sense of wings and power to rise above 
All sordid things and all restraint, and find 
Enjoyment where but God and Nature dwell. 

The fingers of the noon-high sun outspread 
The book of summer glories, leaf by leaf, 
With no more subtile touches than they press 
The firmest secret springs of human hearts, 
Disclosing sympathies that have their roots 
Among the most exquisite fibres found 
In souls, and send their branches forth to lean 
Toward Nature in her softest mood. They lead 
Where to the trees the brook doih daily tell 
The story of its birth. How, hidden deep 
In darkness, it hath trickled through to light : 
As some sweet thought, by percolations, such 
As mind oft takes no knowledge of, comes forth 
At last a clear, cool spring, to slake the thirst 
Of many a toil-worn soul. 
The witchery that autumn lends the earth, 
Of gorgeous hues and soft'ning Veil of haze. 
Steals into young hearts as the sunlight steals 
To nooks the dropping leaves once shaded dark. 
Brisk Winter's joys set all the soul aglow. 
They mock at " scholarly ** delights, and ring 
<jrlad changes to the praise of health. 

The young from all these fascinations turn 

Their strong affections, with a struggle brave. 

To cling to books and study, which have power 

To quicken each perception of the true 

And beautiful, — as on a pictured scene 

The painter spreads some mellowing tint, that warms 

New beauties into life, — ^if from their wealth 

The teacher brings the richest stores of thought. 

Or, dully taught, they may be food for dry. 

Lean minds ; but food the normal mind doth spunii 

Because it satisfies not one, of all , 

The appetites that Nature gives to mind. 

Then, Teacher, what must thou have ? 
Full power to show the pristine beauty, truth 
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In all its fonns doth wear ; a quick'ning power. 

As yivif3nDg as the breath of Spring ; 

A freedom of the wing of mind, to lead 

Aright the daring flight of youdiful mind ; 

Quick sympathies with all things noble, sweet. 

And tender — ^so that none of all the fine, 

The delicate inweavings of the soul, 

Be marred b j thee ; and peace must emanate, 

A halo from thy soul, a calming spell ' 

More potent than the Indian summer's dreaip ; 

And cheerfulness that ever wklks with love. 

Then cans't thou make earth seem all beautiful. 

And Heaven all glorious, to the heart of youth. L. C 



OUR DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSES. 

What can the adult, or paying members of a district do 
to make their school prosperous in the highest degree ? 

They can do several things. In this Journal it Ukaj be 
well to name some of them. • 

I. The district should provide a convenient and com- 
modious school house. Just what amount of money 
should be invested in the building, must depend on the 
pecuniary means of the district. Some reference is per- 
haps to be made also to «the style of dwelling houses in 
the neighborhood, and the number of scholars in the 
school. Yet the few scholars as really need a good house 
as the many ; and the children who live in uncomfortable 
hom§s may receive greater advantage in a room where 
their comfort is secured and their taste improved. 

The time has arrived when in New England, a school 
district cannot be excusable for not furnishing a place 
that is neat and comfortable, where children can spend 
six hours in a day duriiig at least one-half of- the year. 
The room should be neatly finished ; the seats made con- 
venient for children of every size ; the benches adapted 
to convenience of writing and study; and the house 
should be provided with a hall for clothing, a wood-house^ 
and a fit arrangement for warming and ventilating the 
school-room. The house should also be thoroughly light- 
ed, and furnished with shades or curtains for graduating 
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the light in a dark or sunny day. Let the bouse be 
painted, and furnished liberally with blackboards. Around 
it let there be a play-ground, with trees and shrubbery, 
that the children may have a place of their own for rec- 
reation, and not be turned into the highway to annoy 
travelers or be injured by passing carriages. 

Let the school-house be the model building in the dis- 
trict. Let it not be rough, and. unsightly, and inconve- 
nient ; but let it be " aC thing of beauty," of itself attractive 
and improving to the members of the school. 

Nor is the house to be made with the most rigid econ- 
omy of space. It is not desirable to have our children 
packed there like stock in the cattle cars, or like slaves 
daring the middle passage. Rather, let the ceiling of tho 
room be ten or twelve feet above the floor, and the length 
and breadth of it be so ample as to afford space for classes 
at recitation, and that every scholar may have a separate 
Beat. 

The district which has provided a good school-house, 
has made a good investment for the children ,* and the dis- 
trict which is yet wanting in that respect, may be assured 
that the manners of the children will be unimproved, that 
their health will suffer, their studies be neglected, and, 
consequently, that the school money will not yield a good 
return. L. T. 



IiEADiK6.--*ThiB is a reading age, and full of all kinds of 
books and papers. Everybody has a paper, even to tho 
children. The news all goes into print, and the people 
read it and then talk about it. - All the jokes, puns, fun, 
pleasant stories and good lessons, are printed, and so become 
public property. The best of things get into papers and 
books. Hen's best thoughts and feelings, their cutest, fun- 
niest, loveliest ideas are spread upon paper. So by read- 
ing we get the best of every thing— the cream of news and 
knowledge. How much young people lose, then, that can- 
not or do not read. Reading is talking on paper, and 
everybody who has a tongue and loves to talk should k)vo 
to read.— Joutt'« Friend. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR YOUTH LEARN?— No. 2. 

We have urged the necessity of learning to ikinkf and 
propose in the present article, to show that it is not less 
important that our pupils learn to express their thoughts. 
This iQ recitation. The utility and importance of this ex- 
ercise are not fully appreciated by either teachers or pu- 
pils in most of our schools. Many seem to understand 
that the object is accomplished when the scholar has 
learned his lesson and been examined by the Teacher. But 
we deem recitation of vastly more importance as a school 
exercise ; and it has important bearings upon practical 
life. Its object is disciplinary. Recitation like study, ii 
wholly the work of the pupil. Tlie Teacher may conduct 
the recitation bjat he must not recite the lesson. He may * 
•sometimes ask questions and deliver lectures, but never 
during the hour of recitation. That hour is sacred to 
this specific purpose. 

Among the important us^s of recitation, we may men- 
tion its tendency to induce study. How long would the 
pupils of any school continue to study faithfully, if recita- 
tions were discontinued? Would they prepare their les- 
sons, if it was understood beforehand that they would be 
required only to hear a lecture ? Would it induce a 
thorough preparation, to know that they would only be 
examined by a few leading questions? Every practical 
teacher fully understands how. much more earnestly his 
pupils study when they know that they will be called up- 
on to recite and exjilain without foreign aid. And this in- 
fluence is felt not only by the indolent, but by every 
class of scholars and under all circumstances. That 
teacher then, who would secure to his classes all the ad- 
vantages of earnest study, mustdemand of them, individ- 
ually and daily, independent recitations. 

Again, accurate recitations give distinctness and vivid- 
ness to acquired knowledge. Indeed, no scholar thor- 
oughly understands his lesson until he has recited it. By 
giving expression to his thoughts he renders them distinct 
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and firmly fixes them in his memory. Not only so, but 
he thus gains the power of expression which can be ac* 
quired only by practice. Hence, clashes should be so 
small that each member can recite every day ; the recita- 
tion should be so conducted, that no one can know what 
part of the lesson he \fill be called upon to recite, and 
tach pupil should, as often as circumstances will allow^ 
explain to the class as though he were the teacher. In 
this way, and in this way only, can the habit of thinking 
aqd expressing thoughts, be successfully cultivated and 
the vigor and strength of intellectual manhood, be ac- 
quired. Every sucdessive step in this process, gives new 
power to acquire and use knowledge, and every other ad- 
vantage of a practical education. 

The principal object of recitation is the improvement of 
the faculties which it calls into exercise. It creates the 
ability to give expression to ideas in conversation, tvri* 
tingj oratory and work. The cultivation of the conversa- 
tional powers secures one of the most desirable attain- 
ments in civilized life — a free and correct use of lan- 
guage, — the power to clothe •ur conceptions in appropri- 
ate words and to utter them with fluency and elegance. 

The xeady writer is made so only by practice and that 
practice is recitation. Every recitation is either an ab- 
stract or a composition, and every such exercise tends to 
cultivate fluency in the use of the tongue or pen. 

Teachers of our common schools should profit by this 
«uggestion and require their pupils to give much atten- 
tion to written and verbal recitations. These, oi all school 
exercises the most important, are usually the most neg- 
lected. Let the scholar, as soon as he is able to write, 
keep a journal of all important passing events, recording 
his own thoughts and impressions from day to day ; 
let him be /equired to rehearse in his own language, 
the lesson he has learned and the story ho has 
read, and to describe the scene he has witnessed; 
let such exercises be continued through every stage 
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of education, and we shall have ihinbtng and prcu^cd 
men and women. The mechanic will be fitted for his 
trade, tho citizen for the duties of active life, and tho 
professional man for his high calling. Thinking and re- 
citing alone have made the renowned author and pre- 
pared the orator to move a ncStion by his eloquence. 
Hence, we hesitate not to assert that our youth ought t# 
learn how to think and how to express their thotights. 
These thoroughly learned, and • they are completely edu- 
cated. 0. 



THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN AT TABLE. 

There is one time and one place at which an indulged 
an mismanaged family generally exhibit about their worst. 
It is the meal time and the table. How often are they 
the occasion at which the lower nature in the child, the 
animal, manifests its- claws, its teeth, and its quarrelsome 
• voracity. The call is given for the morning, mid-day, or 
evening repast, no matter which, and now how the crea- 
tures rush to their feeding. What a scraping and squeak- 
ing of chairs, as they drag Ahem up or pull them back ; 
what rattle and racket as they creep up or tumble on. 
Then, what hastening to the onset, cries for this or that : 
or, without a cry, they dash into one thing, or slash across 
another. Then there is tho hue, perhaps, especially at 
the daintier articles, " Mother, he's getting it almost all. 
I shan't get any." The reply is snapped back: "I 
say I'm not getting it all ; but you got it almost all yes- 
terday, and I'm going to have my share to-day." Indeed, 
all law and order, if there ever were any, are entirely up- 
set ; and, perhaps, some dishes are upset, too. 

There is no more strength of authority in that distract- 
ed and custom-hardened mother than there is in a wreath 
of steam curling up from the, hot cookery. It is possible 
that the father's grum voice and stem look may command 
order ; or, very likely, they may not. He, perhaps, con- 
giders the meals and the management thereat the mother's 
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affair^ nnless the uproar becomes quite insupportable. 

Then he simply exclaimS| " Pshaw, pshaw ! what a noise 
you make I'' and he meekly puts down his food with Yan- 
kee, tavem-like velocity, and scuds out of his own home, 
away from his own empire, as if to save his ears. 

As it regards these unmannerly and unmanageable chil- 
dren at the table, there is one simple rule — it is this : If 
a child does not come quietly and take his own, proper 
place, and there wait till he is helped ; and then, if he 
flhoald not be satisfied with what he is helped to, in ordi- 
nary circumstances; indeed, should he behave in any 
way, such as would put you to the blush, (with company,) 
9md Aim away inata/nUy. Do not threaten, as the major- 
ity of parents do : '^ You shall leave the table, if you 
don't behave better. I tell you, you shall" What cares 
he I He knows it is nothing but breath ; he has heard 
the threat ever since he can remember. No ; let the rule 
be understood and established ; let it be acted on as in- 
stantaneously as the report follows the flash of a gun, 
only with perfect gentleness, as well as decision, on your 
part. There should be no harshness of voice, or rough- 
ness of hand ; indeed there will be no need of it, if such, 
ehall be the well-understood rule. It may be said that 
the child, by^ome inadvertence, may make an uninten- 
tional mistake. Very well ; then the certain penalty will 
prevent future carelessness. This would avert, perhaps, 
a similar carelessness, and ill manners, and confusion of 
countenance, when there shall be company. Indeed, so 
train your child, and it may certainly be done, that you 
iliall just motion with your finger for him to leave the 
table, situd he shall instantly obey and be gone, and all so 
quietly, that the persons present, possibly, shall be first 
made aware that he has left, by his vacant place. Thus, 
under all circumstances at the table, you are at ease ; yoU 
liave no fear ; and your children are being formed at once 
to easy and appropriate manners, whatever be the couif 
pany. .5 
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Do not, however, follow the example of a brother cler- 
gyman. " I have complied with your rule, already," he 
remarked, as I was commending this method of discipline. 
" I have sent my children away for bad behavior. But I 
find they like nothing better ; for they have then a capi- 
tal time in the kitchen with the maids." '^ Did you send 
them into the kitchen?" I asked in reply. "O, yes; 
where else should they go ?" " Not there, I rejoined ; 
for while you and the mother are eating the pudding, 
they will there be eating the pie, or the cake, or whatever 
nice bit the good-humored girls can hunt up to tickle 
their palates, and gain their favor. Oh no ; that is not 
the way. Put each in a corner by himself, with no fel* 
lowship from anybody, or anything but his own memory, 
and heart and conscience. Let him feel how very lonely 
and how very cold it is to be shut away from the genial 
table, and the whrm, loving hearts around, and such dis- 
cipline will not often need to be repeated." 

Why should there not be perfect propriety of manners 
at home, and in aU it^ unguarded privacy, as weff as any- 
where else ? There should certainly be respectful man- 
ners and language to parents there, and particularly at 
the table. There should be courtesy, also, to brothers 
and sisters ; and here is a very special oppctlunity there- 
for, which ought not to *be neglected. Indeed, the table 
is about the best possible schooling-place for manners. 
Every day, regularly, it presents opportunity for theory 
and practice. The table is the place where the sweetest 
family affections may be cultivated, and the heart flow 
around from one to another, as nowhere else. Every 
meal should present something new of intelligence brought 
by those who come from abroad. With a little eflTort, 
with a little regard for the great ends of- existence, cer- 
tainly this might be realized to an extent far beyond what 
has ever been before in the majority of families. Let the 
meal be the simplest, — should necessity compel, it may be 
nothing but bread and fruits ; and yet there may be ai 
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rich a pastime to the intellect and heart as the most 
abundant wealth, or even royal revenues, could afford. 
The table is the special place and scene of what is called 
hospitality. This word generally has reference to, those 
who come in from without, but it may have a higher 
meaning, and be applied to those who abide together 
within. Each family, and loving aud beloved soul in it, 
may have at the table, and at every meal, another and 
new occasion for fresh hospitality to the dear souls arouifd. 
This consists in utterance, with the common desire to en* 
tertain, or in listening^ with a desire to be entertained, for 
it is as hospitable, as well as courteous, to listen, inasmuch 
as, when one thinks he can do good by speech, he likes to 
be heard. IIow beautiful might these table-manners be/ 
in all they comprehend as to the inner as well as outer 
man. 

Thus a family would be prepared for propriety, grace^ 
kind feeling, anywhere. ,They might sit down in the 
humblest abode, and with the rudest people, and still put 
them at perfect ease, and this without at all participating 
in thQir rudeness. They might sit in the highest circles 
of our country, indeed with nobl6s and princes, and make 
themselves agreeable and respected, by their charming 
gracefulness, joined with their pure Christian simplicity. 

Finally. Do not forget the rule. Send them instantly 
ixway. WARREN BURTON. 

Salem, March 25, 1861. 



" There is nothing in God's green earth more pleasant 
to behold than the face and form of a frank, ingenuous 
and honorable boy or girl, whose tongue is free from guile, 
whose actions show no prevarication, and whose whol« 
spirit shines out in rays of purity." 

The household \% the gate of Heaven both ways — ^by it 
men walk into life and out of it— -BcccAer. 
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GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 

Ye aduU-ented bojs, step asisde a moment, and give 
the simou-pure boys a chance. 

Now, boys, you who still go about in roundabouts, pay 
attention 1 We have something to tell you. What is U ? 
Well, keep cool and don't crowd so, and we'll tell you 
right off. Now listen I One of your brother boys ha« 
become a great man I Hold, that won't do. He is not a 
man yet. He has become a great boy I No, that won't 
ad&wer ; for he is yet a little boy. Never mind. Big or 
little himself, he has done a great thing. What ? Just 
this. He, a little fellow nine years old, has composed a 
book, set up the type for the book, and printed the book, 
all with his own hands ! What do you think of that, boys 1 
Ifont bdieve it, eh ? Here it is. See. The title is " TraV' 
clsbjf Land and Water J^ It is written by Master H. D. 
Barnard, of Hartford. It is a little book measuring about 
four inches in length and three in width, and containn 
thirty pages. The young author gives a pretty account 
of his early years, and of his travels, which have been 
quite extensive^. Yon think he didnH write it, do you? 
Hear what his father, the Hon. Henry Barnard, one of tbo 
first men in the counti^y, says : " The composition as it 
Hands is aU his. It took him many weeks, but, to my 
gratification, he persevered" 

Think of that, boys 1 Think of writing a composition 
long enough to fill some thirty smal^pages I and then of 
spending the spare time oimxmy weeks putting it in type I 
Bold enterprise, wasn't it, boys ? 

Wkere did M get his printing pressl His father bought 
him one of Lowe's presses, which can be obtained at prices 
from twenty to sixty dollars, and can be readily managed 
by young lads. 

Now, boys, many of you have fathers who aye able, and 
who doubtless will be willing, to buy you such a press if 
you want one. But don't you ask for one unless you 
mean to use it perseveringly. We haven't time to tell you 
the various uses of this press ; but they are many. 

We can't stop to talk longer with you now. But, be- 
fore we adjourn, let us give three hearty cheers for Master 
Barnard. Now, One ! Two I Three ! There, there, boys ; 
that will do. Don't take off our editorial head. — Mass. 
Teacher, 
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SOCIAL RELATION OF TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

In no other way can the teacher exert an influence 
upon his pupils so controUiug as that he may exert by 
kind and considerate intercourse with them out of the 
school-room. - In the hours of study there is a restraint 
upon the freedom of both parties. The teacher must as- 
sume, to some degree, the appearance and manner of one 
having authority. The pupils, on the other hand, feel * 
that they are acting under authority. Every act of theirs 
is subject to the scrutiny of the one who stands to them^ 
as the law has it, in loco parentis. He may corrector re- 
prove at his own pleasure. He is judge and jury, and 
executioner too. He is a man, or, as is more frequently 
the case, a half-bearded youth, yesterday a schoolboy like 
them, now just elevated to the teacher's chair. They are 
boys, full of animal spirit, restless and active as the squir- 
rel they love to chase. 

But Old of the school-room the teacher can do much to 
counteract the tendency to distance of feeling that is often 
induced in it Let him meet his pupils with a friendly 
«mile, in the street, on the playground, wherever ho 
crosses their pathway, and he will not lose his reward. 

Many a teacher, though faithful in imparting instruc- 
tion and earnestly desirous to secure the improvement of 
his pupils, has utterly failed because he did not recognize 
the simple fact that children and youth are eminently so* 
cial beings. With a heart naturally kind and sympathetic, 
lie assumes the office of teacher with the impression that 
its kindly feelings must be buried out of sight and that 
he must assume the solemn and stately air of one whose 
wisdom is not to be questioned by his pupils, and in 
whose presence they must demean themselves with that 
^leferential awe and meekness which he thinks due his 
exalted position ! 

Few young teachers enter upon the duties of their of- 
fice without something of this feeling. We remember 

8 
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one yonng man who^ as be said to ns, thought that the 
teacher must not stoop to the level of the atmosphere 
breathed by his pupils, but that he must put on the dig- 
nity of one superior to them in every respect. With this 
feeling he went into what we considered a desirable 
school. It embraced about thirty scholars in a quiet and 
well-to-do neighborhood. Among them were six or eight 
, girls nearly as old as the teacher and in some respects* 
nearly as good scholars. How we envied his class in 
grammar, as we contrasted it with our own in a mountain 
district with a school of eighty different scholars. What 
an opportunity was placed within his reach to spend a 
useful and pleasant winter, for his scholars wei^ really 
desirous to learn. Some of them had taught, and others 
were looking forward to the same calling the coming sum- 
mer. But his dignity must be sustained! If at noon* 
they ventured to laugh heartily or make a jovial remark 
in a tone a little above the ordinary conversation, they 
were rebuked by the stern command to silence, accompa- 
nied by the remark that they made more noise than a 
pack of savages. The consequence was that he lost all 
influence over his school as a teacher And became in their 
eyes a master only. 

Again, we knew a teacher wlio went into hh school a 
stranger on the morning of the first day, took his station 
at the desk, rapped loudly to call the school to order, and 
i&troduced himself nearly as follows : *^ My »ame is 
Smith, and Smith must be obeyed," with other words of 
like import. In a few weeks those scholars were snow- 
balling said Smith as he passed along the street, and other- 
wise rebelling against his authority. 

We believe that teachers, and parents as well, often 
fail of success in training the children and youth under 
their care, because they try to make them act lite full- 
grown men. They forget that they were once young 
Hke them. They would have them sedate and sober at 
all times^ and quiet and faithful in the discharge of every 
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duty. Welly we acknowledge that the presence of such 
a scholar in the school-room does refresh the wearied 
teacher's eye, as he glances about the room, somewhat as 
we can imagine an oasis in a desert to refresh the eyes of 
the weary traveler. But the true teacher, who feels that 
he ia training men and women for the active, progressive 
life of American citizenship, will not for a moment wish 
•that all his scholars were thus sedate. He will see in 
this very activity and restlessness the hope of the State, 
if rightly directed by him ; but, if wrongly directed, its 
ruin. Then will he arouse himself to his work of pati'ent 
labor and patriotic love, with new enthusiasm beaming in 
his eye. His starched-up dignity Will be dissolved in hi& 
love for his work and his desire to do his duty faithfully* 
He will mingle freely with his pupils, study their charac- 
ters and dispositions^ seeking to give to each a word in 
season. When he sees one becoming inattentive or in- 
different to study, rightly judging that there is a cause 
for this stale of his pupiPs mind, instead of rebuking him 
sternly, he quietly endeavora to search out and remove 
this cause*. 

He endeavors to teach his pupils that he is their friend, 
one to whom they may safely confide their peculiar trials,, 
and to whom they may at all times look for counsel and ' 
direction. He does not conceive it a sin to permit a real 
hearty laugh on the part of hrs school, whenever a fit oc- 
casion occurs. Of course, anything^ boisterous or rude 
should not be permitted, but there will be little tendency 
to rudeness in the presence of such a teacher. L. 

Be Truthful with Children. — Some people tell lies to chil- 
dren with a view of enjoying a laugh at their credulity. This is 
to make a mock at sin, and they are fools who do it. The tendency 
in a child to believe whateTer it is told, is of God for good. It is 
lovely. It seem.s a shadow of primeval innocence glancing by. We 
should reverence a child's simplicity. Touch it only with truth. 
Be not the first to quench that lovely truthfulness by falsehoods. — 
Ed. News. 
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<< SPARE MOMENTS/' 
A wanfl'rcv m » desert land, 
A cUp of water held in hand. 
And sprinkling senne upon the sand ; 

"Spare drops f he cries. 
His brow though fevered, parched his lips^ 
The precious liq^uid scarce he sips. 
And moistens but with finger-tips 

His burning eyes. 

" I have enough,'^ he cries, *• of this, 
These few smaR drops I ne'er s&afi miss/' 
He little thinks how much of blis» 

Hides in Chose drops I 
The cup hiU fallen from his grasp f 
The fragments now the madman clasps^ 
And marmuYs with his dying gaepy. 

^Come back, spare drops I' 

That water, time-drops, minutes are ; 
We lavish without thought or care,. 
This wealth on objects frail though fair.; 

Nor heed rts worth. 
To guide the sou^ refine the mind,. 
The broken heart of woe to bind. 
And virtue's highest joy to find 

In bressing earth. 
We have no minutes given us. 
Save as a aobSe, hojy trost,. 
Which wCr the spint-linked-with-dust^ 

Should e'er give back, 
Fraught with those^ cJeeds that lore beatom ; 
So when our life^-wo^rk finished shows, 
No wayniarks may {appear but those. 

Our eoiirse to track. A. 

A sc^eimaster announced to* hk pupils that the examinatiory 
would soon take place, " If you are . exam^ined in geography,"* 
said he, "you will be as&ed of what sh»pe the earth is, and if you 
should not remember, just look at me^ and 1 wiU show you my 
snuiT-bex, to remind you it is round." Unfortunately, the school-^ 
master had two snuff-boxes — a round one, which he carried on 
Sunday, and a square one, which he carried during the week. 
The fatal day having arrived, and the <|uestion being asked,^ " What 
Is ihe shape of the earth ^ the first boy, appalled by the appeal^ 
ance of the examining committee, felt embarrassed, and glanced at 
the master, who at once pointed to his snuff-box. ** Sir," boldly 
answered the boy,. " it is round on Sunday, a»d sqwzve all th$ rut 
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'' BOARDING BOUND/' 

In the last issue of the Journal, I find a Report of a 
Common School Celebration in this place, at which the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted, viz : 

^' Resolred, That the present practice of requiring the 
Teachers to board around the district is one of the 
few remaining relics of hftrbarism, and that the parent 
who is not willing to pay his just proportion of a tax for 
boarding the teacher in one place, is pennj wise and 
pound foolish." 

Now it occurs to me, the above resolution does injustice 
to a class of parents who are still in favor of their teach- 
ers " boarding round,*' and was perhaps originated by 
some one who had no experience upon the parental side of 
this question. I subpiit then that this practice is not a 
relic of barbarism, but a custom of well regulated and en- 
lightened communities, and may still be defended as good 
policy. 

It does appear to me that it is better for the school to 
have the teacher board in this way, as a general rule, that 
he may become more thoroughly acquainted with his 
scholars. In every school there will be found a great di- 
versity of disposition among scholars, and it is only by 
diligent study of human nature as it is variously mani- 
fested that the teacher becomes qualified to restrain, 
prompt, control, and direct the studies, passions, thoughts 
and actions of his pupils. 

If this be the case, that the more thoroughly and inti- 
mately the teacher is acquainted with the scholar, the bet- 
ter he is qualified to promote the interest of the same, then 
I submit that the teacher should ^^ board round," as in do- 
ing this he will avail himself of one of the efficient means 
of making the necessary acquaixxtance. 

It is only in this way also that the teacher can fully ap- 
preciate the influences surrounding the scholar at home ; 
aad his management at home may, and often will, influence 
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tiie judicioua teacher in the coarse to pur suo with him at 
school. 

But an acqaaintance with the scholar is not the only 
advantage gained by this so-called barbarous practice. 
An acquaintance with the parents and guardians of the 
scholars is also. necessary to successful teaching, at least 
in common schools. All will admit that much of the 
teacher's success depends, upon the hearty co-operation 
and support of parents. 

How then shall this co-operation be secured and per- 
fected but by an intimate understanding of the teacher's 
qualifications, merits and demerits, enabling the parent to 
exercise discretion and judgment in directing their sup- 
port ? It is not by a loud and clamorous proclamation of 
the ability and talents of every teacher, whether merited 
or not, that his success is secured, but by a timely and 
kindly word, fitly and truthfully spoken when needed. . I 
submit then that it is by " boarding around '' that the teacher 
can form a more perfect acquaintance with parents, and 
will be more likely, if qualified for his business, to interest 
them in his school and secure their hearty and necessary 
co-operation. I infer, therefore, that the parent who is 
not willing to pay his just proportion of a tax for board- 
ing a teacher in one place, is not necessarily " penny wise 
and pound foolish," but may be actuated to this course by 
a higher consideration, even the best good of the school. 

With this slight allusion to the resolution, written more 
to elicit the opinion of some others well qualified to give 
the subject a fair investigation, allow me to suggest that 
teachers who are not willing as a general rule to board 
around, under ordinary circumstances of health and con- 
venience, may be suspected of being anxious to secure to 
themselves some time which would otherwise be spent 
more to the advantage of the school, or are too much ad- 
dicted to idleness and apathy, in fact are either a penny 
selfish or a pound lazy. H. C. 0. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

EBNXST C. F. KBAUSB, A. M., EDITOR. 

la Ro science is a dear understanding of the first priil^ 
ciples so indispensable to the pupil, to enable him to mas- 
ter the difficulties which a farther study of the science 
must offer, as in Mathematics. I have seen students, who 
studied Logarithms and Conic Sections with some sue* 
cess, always troubled when they had to deal with Nega- 
Uve Quantities, and whoever has not at the beginning ful- 
ly comprehended the character and treatment of such 
quantities, will carry this want like a chronic disease 
through all his mathematical studies. Let us examine 
and dissect them with anatomical scrutiny. 

1. Any quantity^ as 10 feet, 20 years, 50 dollars, is ab- 
^hite as long as it is not taken in reference to a particular 
startiag point. It ceases however to be such and be* 
comes rdativej when a particular starting point is referred 
to. Thms the quantities, 20 feet above level ground, 20 
years after the Declaration of Independence, 50 dollars ex- 
pense, are relative, for they are taken in reference to the 
particular starting points, level ground, time of Declara- 
tion of Independence, cashaiER)unt before such expense is 
made. 

2. A relative quantity is either podHve or negative. 
Namely, after a certain starting point has been stated or 
agreed upon, the quantities arising from this in a certain 
direction or sense are, either by statement or by conven- 
tional agreement, called positive, and then the expression 
negative is applied to such as are to be taken in the dia-' 
metrieally opposite direction or sense. Hence positive 
and negative quantities are to be called opposite quanU- 
ties. 

If, for instance, the perpendicular distances from a cer- 
tain level upward are taken positive, those downward are 
called negative. If the horizontal distances West of a cer- 
tain point are positive, those East of the same* are nega^ 
tive ; if distances North of a certain point are positive, 
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those South of it are negative. If a particular epoch is 
agreed upon for the estimation of time and time forward 
from thence is .called positive, time backward from it is 
negative. If a business man making up his accounts for 
a certain time calls his earnings and other gains positive, 
he must call his expenses and losses negative, the value 
of his property or stock at the commencement of that time 
being his starting point. 

3. It is sometimes said, a negative quantity is less than 
nothing. This is plainly absurd. How can anything be 
less than nothipg, since this expresses the absolute ab- 
sence of anything whatever? This absurdity however 
has its origin in the mistaken idea that is only the rep- 
resentative of an absolute nothing. Zero can be and in 
some cases is, but by no means always, the representative 
of an absolute nothing. But it is in all cases of Numera- 
tion, Addition and Subtraction, the representative of {he 
original starting point from which we begin to count. 
For instance : A traveler, starting from Boston, goes the 
first day 15 miles due West, the second day 12 miles due 
West, the third day 27 miles due East ; where will he 
then be ? We have 15 + 12 — 27 = 27 — 27 = 0; 

The pupil will readily understand that this does not 
mean an absolute nothing, for it neither says that the 
man has not been traveling at all, which would be contra- 
dictory to the statement, nor that after his travel he was 
at no place whatever, which would be nonsense, but sim- 
ply shows that he was again at his starting point. This 
example furnishes us in the meantime a good illustration 
^of the difference of absolute and relative quantities. The 
man having traveled one day 15, the next 12, the third 27 
miles, the absolute extent of his travel was 54 miles; but 
the relative distance, i. e., his distance in reference to his 
starting point, is 0. And it is obvious that two quantities 
which are absolutely taken equal, will, if the one is posi- 
tive, the other negative, balance or cancel each other. 

Thus + 9 — 9 = 0; and + a — a = 0, 
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Suppose now a man starting from a certain place goes 
20 miles North, which direction we will call positive, his 
distance will be + 20 miles. If then he tnrns round and 
goes 40 miles South, (whereby of course he passes his 
starting point,) his distance will be — 20 miles, i. c., 
4- 20 — 40 = -- 20. 

The absolute distance from the starting point is in both 
cases the same, but the negative sign before the latter 20 
indicates that the direction of this distance is the oppo- 
site of that of the former. We see therefore that a nega- 
tive quantity is as much as the positive quantity which 
contains the same number of units, — 5 is as much as + 5, 
— X as much as + x, but it is to be taken in the opposite 
direction or sense. If upward is positive, negative is 
downward; if forward is positive, negative is backward; 
if gain is positive,, negative is loss, &c. 

4. Whatever be the concrete starting point, a place, a 
11 moment of time, an amount of money or anything 
10 else, its representative, the abstract starting point 

9 is alwaya 0, from which we form in one direction 
8 the series of positive numbers to any extent that 
7 maybe required, and. in the opposite direction 

'j"\ 6 the series of negative quantities in the same 
5 manner. 

4 The annexed diagram represents a part of this 
3 scale. The primary starting point for every 
2 computation is at 0. For every positive quan- 
1 tity the corresponding number of steps is taken 

upward, for every negative one downward, the 

1 starting point for every quantity after the first 

2 being the point last arrived at. Thus, to unite 

3 the quantities +5+6 — 8 — 7+2 — 4+9, we have: 

4 From 0, 5 steps up we are at +5 ; from thence 

5 6 steps up at +11 ; thence 8 steps down at 

6 +3 ; thence 7 steps down at — 4 ; thence 2 steps 

7 up at — 2 ; thence 4 steps down at — 6, and 

8 thence 9 steps up we are finally at +3 ; hence 

9 the final result of uniting these given quantities 

10 is +3, 
U 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Light and Shade in Editortdl Life, We have been very 
much gratified and encouraged by the promptness of many 
of our friends, in sending in the doUar for the Journal 
and Gleanings, the three dollars for the Atlantic Monthly, 
Journal and Gleanings, and the fifty cents for the remain- 
ing part of the year, from April to Jan. 1862. Will all 
«uch as have thus favored us, please accept our thanks. 
The Ladies, as usual, are among the first to avail them- 
selves of our liberal offers* I'key understand that our 
subscribers receive all the profit to be realized from this 
enterprise, and are willing to encourage us by such co- 
operation. We are under special obligations, also, to our 
voluntary agents, who have made special eff^orts to in- 
crease our circulation. 

Our cause seems to have friends, and perhaps none 
could be found willing to be called enemies. Still, there 
is in the State, an alarming ind^erence as to the prosper- 
ity of our schools, and the subject of popular education in 
our state. 

May we not regard the degree^of willingness manifested, 
in sustaining our enterprise, as a fair test of the interest 
felt on this subject ? If so, how does the matter stand ? 
As before stated, we have distributed within the last three 
months, free and in every town in the state, more than 
1500 copies of the Journal, still there are 76 towi]^p in 
which we have not a single subscriber. From one of our 
largest towns, where there has been a popular Academy 
for more than forty years, our agent writes, "sorry I am 
to say it, I have concluded that it is of no use to try to get 
up a club for your highly comm'endable journal. I have 
been over a larger part of the town, and there appears to 
be much less interest than I supposed there covld be, in 
such a work." That this estimate is correct, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that this agent procured only tvx> 
subscribers, and even these at club prices I We a^k no 
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man to subscribe for the Journal as a personal favor. We 
urge his own interest, the interest of his family, his dis- 
trict, and the interests and honor of the state. The cause 
of popular education in the 19th century, must be sus- 
tained; and shall Vermont falter, or refuse to share this 
responsibility ? Is there a live t^icher in the state- who 
has not interest enough in the cause, to take the Journal ! , 
If so, what are the symptoms by which we may distinguish 
the living from the dead ? Our table is loaded with excel- 
lent educational journals, from every part of our country ; 
from New England, from the great West, and the Sunny 
South, And shall VennoTM fail to sustain such a Journal 
as her character and reputation demands ? We repeat it, 
the Vermont School Journal must be sustained, TJpoB 
whom may we rely for aid and encouragement, not only to 
sustain, but to make it better? Friends, we ask you 
again, to iQnd us your assistance. Canvass your respect- 
ive neighborhoods for new subscribers ; continue to send 
us brief and carefully written artides upon practical top- 
ics connected with the school-room and the family. 
. We are not unmindful of the favors we have already 
received by way of valuable contributions for the «7bwr- 
Twi. 0. 



MISCELLANY. 

Special Oppbb.— To Female Teachers of our Common 
Schools, we will send the Journal one year (Vol. Ill) for 
fifty cents, or the Journal and a copy of the Gleanings for 
seventy-Jive cents. We are induced to make this liberal 
offer, partly from the desire to bring the Journal into the 
hands of our practical teachers, and partly because our 
female teachers are so poorly paid for their services. 

Wanted. — A few energetic and responsible agents to 
canvass for the Vermont School Journal. 

Massachusetts has provided liberally for the education 
of her teachers. She has four State Normal Schools ; at 
fiWew, Framinghanij Bridgewater and Westfidd^ The two 
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first educate female teachers only; the others admit 
teachers of both sexes. The tuition is free to all who in- 
tend to teach in the public schools of the State ; pecuni- 
ary aid is also given to Massachusetts pupils when needed. 
Text-books are furnished mostly from the libraries of the 
fichppls. 

New York has one ^formal School, located at Albany. 
She has also a reserved fund in the hands of the Regents 
of the Unrversity, which is appropriated to pay the tuition 
of common school teachers, (forty in each county,) dur- 
ing four months of each year, under instruction in two 
Academies appointed for this purpose. 

Vermont has no Normal School and pays but a mere pit- 
tance for the education .of her teachers 1 

Indiana has 514,468 pupils between the age of 5 and 
21 years, but only 215,078 have attended school during 
the past year. The school fund of the State amounts to 
over $6,000,000. * 

Ihe School Master is abroad. — There are more than 1000 
Teachers in the single city of New York. Boston has 
533 Teachers and 32,641 pupils. 

Married. — At West Bridgewater, Mass., Feb. 12, Prof. 
A. CnoSBY, Principal of State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass., to Miss Martha, daughter of Joseph Kingman, Esq., 
ofW. B. 

Mr. Benjamin Holt, for many years a teacher in the 
Hawkins street School in Boston, died at Lancaster, Mass., 
on March 9, at the age of 87 years and 7 months. He 
married a daughter of Bev. Thomas Baldwin, D. l(., for 
many years pastor of the Second Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton, and was the father-in4aw of William D. Ticknor, Esq., 
senior member of the publishing house of Ticknor A Fields. 

Rev. James Upham, D. D., has been unanimously elect- 
ed President of the Institution at Fairfax, Vt, vice Dr. 
Eli B. Smith, lately deceased. 

Prof. Samuel Elliot is to be inaugurated as President of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Ct, on the 8th day of April. 
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Has not had the Book. — Wo forwarded a bill to one of 
our subscribers to whom we have sent the Journal for 
the. last year, and have received the following reply : 

" I Hav not had the Book That yon dune me For and 
thare fore doe not expect t9 pay for it." E. W. t. 

Ought we not to excuse the fellow tinder the circnm- 
stances ? 

GiRARD College for Orphans^ at Philadelphia, is in a 
prosperous condition. Number of pupils 361 ; expenditures for 
the last year $80,000, or about $220 for each orphan. Samuel 
H. Perkins, Esq., President of the Board of Directors, and Wm. 
H. Allek, D. D., President cff the Facnlty of Instruction. It is 
Raid that the College is under decidedly religious influence. How 
this can be while the infidel will of its founder is unbroken, is more 
flian we can understand. * O. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION* 
Pursuant to a call by the Directors, this Association met at the 
commodious Central School House in Waterbury, Friday, Feb. 
loth, and was called to order by the President, at 10 1-2 o'clock 
A. M. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Luce of Waterbury. 

The report of the last meeting was read. The president an- 
nounced the discussion on the question, — ** Is it judicious for a 
parent to compel his child to attend school ?" — which was ably 
rastained by Messrs. Clark, Durkee, Luce, Stone, J. G. and S. 
Stimson. The general conclusion was that the affirmative w» 
the right side of the question. 

AF9ERN00N« 

The Association met at 2 o'clock. Mr. J. S. Spaulding deliv* 
ered a lecture : Subject, — Arithmetic. Miss Hattie Newton read 
an essay : Subject, — ^The Teacher's Work. Remarks were made 
»n the subject of teaching scholars to think, by Messrs. StODe^ 
Parker and Spaulding. The prevailing idea was, that the scholar 
)tas gained much when he has learned how to think ; that he must 
learn /crc^^, to be sure, but he is well educated if he has learned to 
think properly. 

The Association then adjounied, to meet at the M. E. Church 
at 6 1-2 o'clock P. M. 

Evening. 

Met in the M. E. Church, at 6 1-2 o'clock. Mr. Spaulding 
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moved to change the GonstitatioD^ so as io have the reguhir meeU 
in^ of the Association held on the second Friday and Saturday of 
June, of each year. The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Mr, E. P. Stone delivered a lecture : Subject, — Work. The 
resolution discussed at Montpelier, at a previous meeting of the 
Association, to wit, — " Resolved, That the eflicacy of our public 
schools depends more on home than on school influence, was taken 
up and discussed by Messrs. Spaulding, Ballou, Jordan, Stone and 
Parker. There was a diversity of opinion in regard to it, but 
many hints were thrown out which parents and teachers would do 

Well to remember. 

Saturday. 

The Association met at 10 o'clock A. M. Prayer was offered 
by Mr. Gorham of Mootpelicr. The report of yesterday's meet- 
ing was read. The subject announced on the programme, to wit, 
The Best Method of Conducting a Recitation, was then considered 
by Messrs, Spaulding, Gorham, Luce, Ballou, Stone, Greene and 
Parker. This discussion was very interesting and profitable. 

Afternoon. 

Met at 1 1-2 o'clock. The School Journal was then presented 
and recommended to the Association by Messrs. Parker and 
Spaulding and a subscription list circulated. A contribution was 
then taken up to defray the expenses of the Association. Miss 
Felt read, an essay : Subject, — The Character of Society Deter- 
mined by Common School Influences. Mr. Gorham then deliv- 
ered a lecture : Subject, — Reading. 

On motion of Mr. Spaulding the following resolution was adopted- 

Resolved^ That tire thanks of tliis Association are hereby ten- 
dered to the inhabitants of Waterbury for their generous hospital- 
ity, in entertaining the members of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Luce, it was 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the inhabitants of Waterbury, and 
of this Association, are due, and are hereby tendered, to Messrs. 
Spaulding, Stone and Gorham, for their able and instructive lectures, 
ar.d to Misses Newton and Felt for the fhiely written, and instruct- 
ive essays with which they have favored us. Passed. 
• Mr. Spaulding then introduced a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary to prepare and forward his report of this meeting for publi- 
cation in the School Journal j and in some paper in Washington 
County. Passed. 
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Mr. Spaolding moved that ¥rhen we adjourn, it be to meet at 
Northfield, on the first Friday of Jane next. Passed. 

A do^ologj was then sung, and the Association adjourned. 

This meeting of the Association was quite interesting. The at- 
tendance was yerjr respectable, the discussions quite warm and 
(spirited, the lectures and essays well prepared and delivered, and 
nothing seemed to be lacking to make the meeting one of much 
pleasure and profit. ALBERT CLARK, Secretary. ' 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &c. 

Sargent* s Original Dialogues. — This work is prepared to ac- 
company the Standard Series by the same author, Epes Sargent- 
It contains fifty-five dialogues. The subjects, — Friends without 
knowing it. Rolling Stone, Honesty without Policy, Lying Rides 
on Debt's Bock, Brother's Choice, Hero through Cowardice, Be 
Courteou.s etc., — sufficiently indicate that the work is intended to 
exert a healthful influence, as well as to please. We can heartily 
commend it to teachers and parents as an excellent book for school 
and family reading and representation. Published by John L.. 
Shorey, Boston. 

Tower of Religion on the mind, in retirement, affliction, and at 
the approach of Death, exemplified in the testimonies and experi- 
ence of persons distinguished by their greatness^ learning, or vir- 
tue. This excellent work contains bri^ff and terse sketches of over 
^2^dy persons, frow Job and Solomon down to Sir William Jones. 
It contains much useful biographical information, and many moral 
sentiments, as well as. reflections of a religious nature.. The author,. 
Lindley Murray, who wrote the grammar studied by so many of 
our parents, in his last will bequeathed certain funds to trustees in« 
America, his native country, for the gratuitous distributio» ef 
** Boeks calculated t«> promote piety and virtue, and the truth of 
Christianity." 

By his liberality this work is furnished by S. S. k, W. Wood,. 
•^B9 Broadway, New York, for turentyfive centet although strongly 
honnd in calf and containing 372 pages. 

The Sahbafh School, a superior collection of choice tunes, newly 
nrranpfed and composed, and a large number of excellent hymns. 
Tbis little work is gotten up in a neat and attractive form, and is 
substantially bound in cloth. It pleases us the best of any similar 
vork we have seen. 

Published by Horace Waters, 3331 Broadway, New York. 
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The Mother's Scripture Quettian Book, 248 pages, consisting of 
questions and answers upon various portions of the Bible. Thi« 
book will prove a useful help to parents in Sabbath instruction. 
S. S. & W* Wood. 

The Adantic^ for April, presents the following attractive table of 
contents: — ^April Da^s, Professor's Storj, Bubbles, Cities and 
Parks, Life in the Iron Mills, Beign of King Cotton, Glimpses o£ 
Garibaldi, Two or Three Troubles, Marion Dale, Charlestown 
under Arms, Reviews and Literary Notices, Recent American 
Publications. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's New Story — Agnes 
of Sorenti — will be commenced in the May number. 

Harper's Monthly, for April, is upon our table with the folbwing 
rich repast : — ^Three Months in Labrador, Dish of Capon, Chapter 
on Mites, Rarey, the Horse Tamer. The foregoing articles are 
illustrated, and are instructive as well as entertaining. Besides, 
there are. Adventures of Philip, by Thackery, and many other 
articles. We regard the Monthly Record of Current Events as 
worth the cost of the JoumaL The.Editor's Table is always good. 
Subject this month — Point of Honor. The Editor's Easy Chair 
and the Foreign Bureau are racy and full of interest, and the 
Editor's Drawer is " chudc full " of anecdotes that might cause one 
to laugh if met with unexpectedly. 

Arthur's Home Mogazine, and Peterson's Ladffs National Mng* 
<txine, are both upon our taWe, enriched by fine steel engraving!, 
wood-cuts, the latest fashions, patterns in all the fancy work of 
ladies, receipts in housewifery, etc., with an abundance of light 
reading. Excepting the latter, we consider the contents worth the 
cost ($2 per year,) ten times over. 

The Mathematical Monthly maintains its high character. 

*♦* Volumes First and Second ofthe Vermont School Journalt 
unbound, can be obtained for one dollar, or fifty cents each, on ap 
plication to A. E. Leavenworth, West Brattleboro, Vermont 

Loss OP HA.1R. — ^Much of this 'deprivation is caused by sheer 
neglect after illness, or some other drain upon the follicles, at the 
root of the hair. Dr. Bellingham^of London, has identified his 
great name with a " Stimulating Ongucnt^' invented by him ex- 
j>ressly to meet such emergencies. Messrs. H. L. Hegeman k 
Co., of New York, now have the entire agency for the American 
continent. This is quite a sufiicient endorsement of the universal 
. reputation of the article. See their advcriisement. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

In what does this culture consist ? Simply in employ- 
ing those means which are essential to the preservation 
of the bodies which our Creator has given us, in the full 
enjoyment of their natural health and vigor. It is strange 
that the American people should so fkr have overlooked 
the feet that activity is life. From infancy, even the 
farmer boy is taught to feel that exercise and work are 
iiicsome, and in the golden dreams of his boyhood and 
youth he looks forward to the thne when he shall no longer 
be required to labor, but may live at his ease, in the en- 
joyment of luxury and pleasure. 

It is a mistaken idea that work is the curse pronounced 
upon man. The ground was cursed for man's sake ; that 
is, to give him work. 

Nothing in nature is idle. Its universal law is change, 
action, — work, if you please so to call it. You look 
abroad upon the fields. Everything in inanimate hature 
is undergoing the changes produced by this universal 
law. Every leaf is active. In every fiber of the plants, 
.could we see its workings, we might detect its influence. 

What is there', where there is no action ? Nought but 
death. Action is life. Stop the action going on in the 
trees, the plants, the grasses, and death ensues. Even 
at the season when all seems at rest in Nature^s domain, 
were we to dig down beneath the sway of Winter's stern 
scepter, we should find ceaseless activity in Nature's 
workshop down there. Every root, even to its tiniest fi- 
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ber, would be fonnd bnsj in collecting the material to be 
expended duri^ the snmmer, months, in clothing the 
tree, shrub, plane, grass, and flower, with their beautiful 
adorning of green. We should find Nature's artists at 
work, gathering the delicate hues and the soft shades of 
coloring with which to paint the flowers of spring and 
summer, giving to them 'touches of beauty which man in 
▼ain strives to imitate. 

Action is always healtMjl. Says Cowper ; — 

'^ By ceaseless action, all that is, subsists* 

Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 

That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 

Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 

An instant's pause, and lives but while she moves." 

In the culture of the child, one of the first lessons he 
should be taught is, — ^that his body is given to him by 
his Creator as a casket in which to keep that priceless 
jewel, his immortal mind. While in it is that mind to be 
developed and polished and made fit to sparkle in his 
Master's crown in Heaven. He should be taught, that if 
he neglects the proper care of the casket, the jewel is in 
4anger of becoming tarnished and irreparably injured. 

The connection of the body and mind is so intimate 
that the latter must suffer with the former. The saying 
of the ancients, mens sana in corpore «a«o, is not an empty 
phrase, but is fraught with meaning that should cause us 
to. pause and ponder well our goings. Has not our Cre- 
ator placed within our reach a knowledge of those laws 
which, if observed, will secure to each of us a sound mind 
in a sound body ? 

What, then, is one of the chief means by which this 
result may be secured ? It is exercise, daily, regular 
and moderate. The necessity of this is imperative. 

^ The law by which all creatures else are bound. 
Binds man, the lord of all. Himself derives 
No mean advantage from a kindred cause ; 
From strenuous toil his hours of sweetesttease." 

A second and equally imperative means, is the forma- 
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tion of correct AabUs. These have very much to do with 
the health of our bodies. It is a lamentable fact that the 
American people have greatly deteriorated in physical 
vigor^ daring the last half .century. On every side of us 
we see evidence of the alarming physical degeneracy to 
which our people are hastening. And next to a growing 
distaste for business that requires work, nothing is doing 
more to produce this state, than the many injurious hab- 
its that have crept in upon us as a nation. If we were 
rightly trained from infancy, sickness and effeminacy 
would be rare. Our youth must be early taught to feel 
that the use of tobacco, intoxicating liquors, or confec- 
tionery, is shortening th^ir lives ; that even the irregular 
or immoderate use of wholesome food is injurious, and 
that health is ever prior to fiishion. Then would the 
temptations to disregard the laws that govern the healthy 
development of the body, have little influence upon them. 
There is little temptation to any of us to take a knife and 
cut his throat because some one else has done this foolish 
thing. Why should it be any more a temptation to in- 
dulge in these habits because others do, did we know and 
feel that the day of reckoning will surely come for every 
iufriagement of the laws of health, and that the longer it 
is delayed the more fearful it may be ? 

Intemperance consists not merely in indulgence in the 
use of the cup that intoxicates. Noah Webster defines it 
to be, ^ in a generci aeme^ want of moderation 'or due re- 
straint; excess in any kind of action or indulgence; any 
exertion of body or mind, or any indulgence of appetites 
or passions, which is injurious to th« person or contrary 
to morality ; as, intemperance, in study or in labor, in 
eating or drinking, or in any other gratification." If this 
definition is correct, the two means of promoting physical 
culture, which have been set forth ih this article, namely, 
exercise and correct lietbitSj may be appropriately and forci- 
bly expressed by one word, Temperance. L* 
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STUDY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

No one of the physical sciences has greater claims upon 
our attention, or can have a more beneficial influence upon 
practical life. 

' Physical Geography contemplates the "life of the globe" 
and regards its structure as designedly adapted to the 
wants of human society, and the various changes which 
are constantly going on in and around it, as means con- 
ducive to human convenience and welfare. Thi? science 
charms us with its wonders, and delights us with the 
utility of all its revealed facts. We may contemplate the 
light and heat of the sun not only as forces to guide the 
planets in their orbits and light comets in their flight, but 
may recognize in the coal fire or burning gas, the identical 
light and heat which came from the sun centuries ago, and 
have been stored with watchful care, in the bowels of the 
earth, for the use of man. Physical Geography teaches 
us that the most common things with which we are famil- 
iar, are the important agents in the physical economy of 
our planet. Take for instance, a glass of cold water from 
the gushing spring ; we may recognize in it a few drops 
of the very same which watered the garden of Eden when 
our first parents were there. Es9aping irom thence 
through the veins of the earth, into, the rill that feeds the 
rivulet and river, they were borne off to the sea ; passing 
along in its channels of circulation, they were conveyed 
far away by its currents, and ere long, rise to the surface 
to feed the winds with vapors, and supply the hill side and 
the valley with dew and rain. All these little vesicles 
have taken up heat from the. Southern clime, where it 
would have l^ecome excessive, and, like invisible couriers 
of the air, have borne it through the upper sky to regions 
more frigid. The mountains have drawn this latent heat 
from the vapory cloud ; it becomes condensed into rain 
which falls in tiny dl-ops to the earth. 

Now what have these rain drops accoitfplished ? They 
have brought heat from the sea in the Southern bemis- 
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phcre, to be set free in a more rigorous climate, that the 
air may be tempered to the tender blade of grass and the 
''shorn lamb ;" they minister to the growing vegetable, and 
provide meat and drink for man and beast. Now they eat 
away our mountains and fill u^ the valleys, and then, load- 
ing themselves with the lime and salts of various minerals, 
they go bounding back to the sea, and on their way, turn 
mills, drive machinery, and transport merchandise, in the 
service and for the convenience of man. 

In the ocean, they join the currents to be conveyed to 
their appropriate place, bearing food to the inhabitants of 
the deep, and materials to be elaborated into pearls, corals, 
and islands, in the workshops of the sea. 

This is the mission and utility of water. And how in- 
teresting and useihl the science that reveals and explains 
these facts. The student of Physical Geography may 
regard air, earth, sea and water, as the organs of the Globe, 
each having its own office, and performing its own part, 
in the terrestrial economy. 

Viewed in this light, fire and heat, frost and cold, light 
and darkness, deserts, winds, and water, all have their in- 
fluence in producing the life and loveliness which adorn the 
earth, and all join in one universal harmony in the grand 
concert of nature. 

Why then, should not Physical Geography become a 
prominent study in our schools ? It is a branch (and one 
of the most important) of Creography which is defined "a 
description of the earth;'' its facts are in the highest 
sense useful and important, and its infiuenee as a study, 
18 eminently christianizing. O. 



"William," said a teacher to one of his pupils, '' can you 
tell me why the sun rises in the east ?" " Don't know, 
sir," replied William, ^ 'cept it .be that the yeast makes 
everything rise.'/ Teacher fainjied- 



Between passion and lying there \a not a finger's breadth. 
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VACATION. 

Listen, for the birds are singing 
Songs of gladness sweet and dear ; 
Listen for the air is ringing 
With the chorus^ ** Spring is here." 

Flowers are smiling in the Talley, 
Hills are clothed in verdant green. 
Brooks are gliding o'er the meadow. 
With a pure and erystal sheen. 

Yes, mj school-mates and my teachers. 
Spring with all her joy is here. 
Yes, there's sadness on our features, 
In our eje the glistening tear. 

Friends of happj hours we are leaving, 
Some again we may not meet, 
Other scenes and friends await us, 
And we go with willing feet. 

Some to homes of joj «nd gladness 
Hasten with a bounding heart, 
Some for scenes of care and sadness, 
With' a lingering step depart. 

Thus we leave you, gentle school-friends^ 

With this little word to tell 

All the language of our bosom,— 

Till we meet agjedn^—fetrewelL L. P. 

The Svblxms and Ridiculotts. — ^An amusing error of the 
press oocnrred in the Springfield SeptMiean recenUy, when an ar- 
ticle about a sermon by an eminent divine got mixed up with a 
dog story in this fumiy way : — "Rev. James Thompson, rector of 
St Andrew's church, preached to a large concourse of people on 
Sunday last. This was his last sermon. In a few weeks ^he will 
bid farewell to his congregation, as his physicians advise him to 
cross the Atlantic. He exhorted his brethren and sisters, and after 
the expiration of a devout prayer, took a whim to eat up some 
frantic freaks. He ran up Timothy street to John, and down 
Benefit street to C6llege. At this stage of the proceedii^s, a 
couple of boys seized him, tied a tin kettle to his tail, and he again 
started. A great crowd collected, and for a time there was a grand 
scene of noise, running, and confusion. After some trouble h£ ws& 
shot by a Jersey policeman* 
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ANCIENT SCHOOLS AND TEACHBBS. 

We can know but little of the rise and progress of edu- 
cation among the ancients. The establiphment of schools 
must haye been co-eval with the origin of science. No 
donbt they were in operation long before the existence of 
written language ; yet, at this e^pocb, everything pertain* 
ing to education was in a very imperfect condition. The 
first great school was human society ; exercised by com- 
mon wants and common desires, man formed a language 
for the communication of his ideas. 

The Hindoos and the Egyptians first used hieroglyph- 
ics or pictures to convey intelligence. At a later period 
the PhoBuicians invented the alphabet and gradually formed 
a written language. From this time, we may suppose the 
Bchool proper was established. 

But the schools of the ancients were very different from 
those of modem times. They were not established for the. 
people, but for the instruction of a few individuals more 
&vored than the rest. The idea of universal education 
was not conceived in these early times, and even in mod- 
em times^has had but little application, except in our own 
age and country^ 

The object of the schools among the ancients, was to 
teach the peculiar tenets of some fevorite system of Phi- 
losophy. Each teacher labored zealously to instill his own 
sentiments into the minds of those who came under his 
instruction, and each devoted himself for life to one par- 
ticular subject. The learners of that day were not pupils, 
but disciples Mid followers. They received their instruc- 
tion, not in school-houses, but in fields^ groves and public, 
squares ; not so much from books, as from lectures, discus- 
sions and conversations. 

The names of these early teachers cannot be mentioned 
without reflecting honor and dignity upon our profession. 
GopemiczM, Socraiea, Plato, Pytha^goraSj Aristofk and Ssn^ 
eca^ were men whose memory still lives, and whose laurels 
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will never wither. They felt that to educate mind, to un- 
fold its powers and capacities, to qualify the man for his 
duty and his destiny, was the noblest employment of Hu- 
manity. And under the influence of this conviction they 
labored earnestly and effectually, and their works do fol- 
low them. Generation after generation has dQue them 
reverence, and their instructions have quickened the in- 
tellects and enlarged the Iiearts of thousands who have * 
imbibed the rich lessons of their philosophy. 0, 



DO THEY TEACH FOR MONEY ? 

" In the vocation of teaching he yarned th6 money that 
supported him while he studied law-" This was said of 
a man who afterwards gained distinction in the political 
world, and it might have been designed to indicate Com- 
mendable perseverence under difficulties, but it is no 
credit to the Schoohnaster. It ignores teaching as a pro- 
fession and recognizes it as only a secondary and merr 
cenary business, a mere stepping stone to another and 
more important calling! Such Teachers look upon the 
necessityof teaching as a misfortune and upon the ser- 
vice as drudgery. They often have little or no interest 
in the School and feel no responsibility in view of the im- 
portance of their work. They serve merely for the pay. 
Their Academic, Collegiate or Professional studies occupy 
all their time and attention out of school hours and many 
of their thoughts while employed in the school-room. 

Such teachers may discharge their legal, but they can- 
not their moral obligations. One of the most important 
elements in the. true teacher's character is eamestneasy or 
devotion to his work. His thoughts are wholly occupied 
and his time fully employed, in the service and for the 
interest of his School. But that teacher who has a term's 
work of study to accomplish to keep with his class, or 
make good his time in the study of Law or Medicine, has 
no abUUy to do justice to his school, however well qualir 
fied he may be in a literary point of view. He lacks sin- 
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gleness of purpose, and that zeal which alone gives suc- 
cess in life/ It is high time that we give attention to this 
subject. We have too many drones and leeches hanging 
about our profession who feel no interest in the school, 
and make no efforts to discharge their duty, except so far 
as their own selfishness may dictate. Thay have done 
much to bring disgrace upon our calling, and to dishearten 
those who have devoted to it their talents, attainments, 
and lives. ^ 

No other profession is so impdsed upon. What if the 
young men from our Academies and Colleges, who need 
money to prosecute their studies, should presume to en- 
ter upon the practice of Medicine, or Law, during their 
vacations ? Would thpy not be denounced as intruders, 
and quackSf and as reckless iriflers with human life and 
justice ? But is there any more propriety in entering up- 
on the duties of Teacher with no professional knowledge, 
and if qualified, with only sdfish motives ? H. 



SUCCESS TO THE RIGHT. 

Success to the right that infuses a might, . 
Into weakest of sinews and nerves,-i- 

Success to the right that's a path and a light 
While the foot, nor the eye, never swerves. 

Success to the right that's enshrouded in night, 
When grim error has darkened its day. 

Success to the right that's concealed from the sight 
By the dazzling of passion's strong ray. 

Success io the right, when the hero must fight 
For his standard 'mid dangers and storms. 

Success to the right, when the scoffing or slight 
Chilb the blood that the right, only, warms. 



Success to the right, in its weakness, or might, 
God loves it and keeps till the end. 

We may love it and praise, and die in its ways^ 
But it needs only Him to defend* Y^ 
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THE FIRST VOICES OP SPRING. , 

Winter with its frosts and snows has command gone, 
and again we hail with joy the first appearance of spring. 
The hills, bntashort time since clothed in white drapery, 
are fast losing their pure covering and becoming bleak 
and brown. We rejoice even at their bleaknesa and des- 
olation, for we know, that the sun and the warm south 
winds which have robbed them of their snowy robes, will 
not cease their ministrations till they have covered them 
with verdure and beauty. They will seek the little germs 
folded so closely to the dry brown stalk, and soon the 
hills will be covered with green grass and sweUing buds. 
The piercing March wind as it sighs among the trees, 
whispers to us of the pleasant showers and gentle brSezes 
of April. April showers tell us of May with its balmy 
breezes laden with the perfume of the first flowers of 
spring, of its bright blue skies, its clear sunlight, and its 
thousand merry birds singing among the fresh young 
leaves. The birds sing to us of June with its mild air 
and fragrant roses trembling with their weight of dew, 
and of Summer with its glowing heat We watch the 
little brook as it dances along, and listen to its whispered 
story of joy, that it has broken its icy fetters, and is free 
to play with the smooth pebbles, and to kiss the blue vio- 
lets upon its banks. It tells us of the warm summer days, 
when we can follow its windings through green woods, 
gather flowers upon its banks, and listen to the music of 
the wind among the trees. Every blade of grass, and 
every little bird speaks to us of joy and gladness. The 
birds seem to bring to us the warmth and brightness of 
their southern home. No sorrow mingles with the songs 
they sing, but they seem to be joyful praises to Him, 
"who causeth the bud of the tender herb to spring forth," 
and "who crowheth the year with his goodness.'' B. M. 



Extravagance and improvidence end at the prison 
door. — ^Franklin. 
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"WILL IT PAY?" 

So penurious have some men become^ that thej almost 
involuntarily answer, that " it will not pay '' to educate 
poor children. Though great efforts are daily put forth, 
by the faithful teachers of our own State, to draw out the 
better feelings of this class of men, and to procure from 
them the means and encouragement neccessary for true 
advancement in education, there is still a manifest lack of 
interest Meeting these opponents upon their own 
ground, let us see if they do not come to a wrong and un- 
wise conclusion. 

Almost every town in the State expends, annually, in 
the support of its poor, from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars. Now if this, or even a much less amount, had 
been previously expended in the mental and moral educa- 
tion of these uhfortunate persons^would they have needed, 
or even asked for public support ? As it is the fund can 
not be withheld, for the demand seems just and human. 
But the question to be solved is, would it not have been 
more economical to have educated these persons in their 
earlier days, so that they would have been provided for 
any emergency ? Would not wealthy men have made a 
saving in so doing? Do they now know of a place where 
they can more profitably invest their capital than in pro- 
viding for the improvement of poor children ? Look at 
the persons who are receiving public support. They are, 
almost universally, ignorant of the first principles of edu- 
cation. Their highest ambition is to satisfy their animal 
wants. They are so little above the brute that they 
breathe not the invigorating atmosphere of true manli- 
ness. Educated men, on the contrary, are seldom known 
to depend upon the public for daily subsistence. True 
there are some persons called educated, who find pleasure 
in the lowest haunts of vice, and a home in the poorhouse. 
To such men we need not refer, for they h^ve not learneci 
the rudiments of morals. 
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From our hasty survey, we are forced to the conclu- 
•ion that there is no surer way of keeping men from the 
almshouse, than by cultivating their higher natures. They 
need both mental and moral strength to keep them pure 
and make them dissatisfied with feeble efforts and more 
feeble results. For securing these, and so teaching men 
to shun poverty, there is no better place than the school- 
room. Why will not the world see this ? Let me ask 
those who are continual!}" complaining because they are 
forced tq aid in educating children of poor parents, if their 
opposition to true advancement pays ? Do you by with- 
holding your capital increase your gains ? No. Prison 
walls and crowded poorhouses re-echo, no. If, then, men 
%vill be so unwise in the disposal of their property, so 
' blinded to their own interests, shall wi9 not say to teach- 
ers, go on with your noble work, and though you fail to 
convince men of their enors by your arguments, con-, 
vince them by the sound bodies, the strong minds, and 
the noble, generous hearts that go forth from your school- 
room, that '* it wUlpay " to educate the poor. 

£1. Xl. Li. 



DISTRICT OFFICERS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

2. Another thing which a district may dp to benefit the 
schools, is to appoint for officers in the district, those who 
are best qualified to fill the offices. We sometimes over- 
estimate the importance of rotation in the election of of- 
ficers. Though all men are equal in their power at the 
ballot box, this does not prove that aJl men are equally 
fitted to fill an office of trust and responsibility. Nor ig 
it a fact, that in most of our districts, all the legal voters 
are qualified to act as clerks or prudential committees- 
Let a man first obtain the requisite qualifications, and 
therij and not till then, receive the suffrages of the district. 
Not only is it necessary that he be a man of intelligence, 
but intelligent in this very thing. Not only ought he to 
baow what ar^ bis official duties, but ha fifamild be a man 
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whose knowledge is practical — a man who will take an in- 
terest in promoting' the welfare of the school. He shonld 
possess sound judgment for the selection of a teacher, and 
promptness for the early securing of one, and disinterest- 
edness, so that he shall not be influenced by the partiali- 
ty of kindred or friendship, to the detriment of the school. 
The prudential committee ought also to be a man oichai- 
acter, so that he can command the respect of the young, 
and tlms aid in the management and government of the 
scnool. 

One of the most common and unnecessary causes of 
trouble in districts and in school rooms, is the imperfect 
character, with the ill judged conduct, of prudential conv- 
mittees. We may, therefore, earnestly recommend a devi- 
ation from the rule of "rotation in office," except among 
those who are qualified to fill it with ability. 

3. Again, a district may do something to benefit the 
school by making ample provision of suitable text books 
for their children. "There is that giveth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty." So he who is so choice of hi» 
moDey that he will send his children to school bookless, 
or who persists in the determination " to make the old 
books do," when he ought to lay them aside, is withhold- 
ing more than h'fe can afford to withhold. On the contra- 
ry, he who makes a liberal provision of school books for 
his children, may hope to receive a full reward. The child 
who has all the books he needs, has the tools at hand 
which he is learning to use. He will be encouraged to 
work, and will enjoy facilities of improvement which 
otherwise would not lie within his reach- 
Occasionally it becomes advisable to change the text 
books. At this day, we are becoming accustomed to the 
laying aside of all old improvements of labor, and of buy- 
ing the new, which are improvements on the old. So in 
school books, it is as true economy to have the best that 
can bo found in the market, even if the old, though not 
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half worn out, must be entirely laid aside. *' Get the best," 
/should be the motto of every fomily. And when a change 
of books has been determined on by the state, or the town, 
or district, the wel&re of the school requires an early at- 
^mpt at uniformity. The more compact that uniformity, 
the fewer will be the classes, and the more will be the 
time which a teacher can devote to the individual mem- 
bers of his school. L. T. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. " THE EOD THE LAST 
• • * RESORT." 

Messrs. Editors : — I am obliged to your correspondent 
*' H.," for his criticism upon the expression in my last, 
*' The rod should be the last resort" I should be very 
sorry, in attempting to aid young teachers with a few 
hints in the management of schools, to find I had thus 
misled them. 

But I think the main difference between H. and my- 
self, consists in our different understanding of the phrase 
" last resort," " The last resort " as I understand it, is 
the resort which one takes when nothing else will answer 
the purpose. The court of laBt resort, is the court from 
which no appeal is to be taken — the court whose decision 
settles the question finally. With " H.," I would put the 
rod in school discipline and the knife in the healing art 
in the same category, and certainly should argue, if an ar- 
gument was necessary, that the use of the knife is " the 
last resort.^^ If the cutting off of an arm or a leg, in the 
treatment of a case, is not " the last resort,'^ I think it 
would puzzle any one to tell what" the last resort" would 
be. The loss of a limb is an evil, and to be submitted to 
only as a last resort, to prevent a greater evil*^the loss 
of life. It does not follow because a thing is " the last 
resort," that it is not the appropriate thing and the only 
thing to meet the case. It always implies something un- 
pleasant, something we would avoid if we could — ^but the 
moment it is seen nothing else will answer, then that be- 
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comes the appropriate, specific remedy for the diffionlty, 
if there IB any remedy for it. 

The use of the rod in school is on the same footing 
with the use of arms in quelling a mob. If the presence 
of the mayor and police i^nd the reading of the riot act 
suffice, very well. It is better nothing else should be 
done. But if these do not suffice, lead and steel must 
teach them submission. The riot must be quelled and 
the mob dispersed, at all hazards^ or all government is at 
an end. In extreme cases where a mob is bold and defi- 
ant, and is committing actual violence, it may be best to 
meet them with a blaze of musketry at the first, and by 
the dead and wounded among them teach them the arm 
of government must not be touched. In such cases, Na- 
poleon's method is not only energetic, but humane. But 
the shedding of blood is always " ihe last resort.^^ It may 
he the first SLud the last. The emergency may be such 
that it is apparent nothing else will meet it. But if any 
thing else will, the cause of good government and of hu- 
manity demand that blood be not shed. Always it must 
be " the last resort" Just so of the rod in school. If a 
look or a word, mild or stern, will subdue a disobedient 
scholar, it is better he should be thus subdued. Ordina- 
rily the authority of the teacher thus secured and exer- 
cised will be more complete and easy. But if the scholar 
is obstinate and defiant, the rod must teach him submis- 
sion and teach it thoroughly. Nothing else will suffice — 
it is " the last resort." An offence may be so flagrant 
that it stiould be instantly met with a blow. The rod , 
well laid on, alone meets the case. Without it, order and 
authority are at an end. It is the first and only fitting 
last resort. But such cases are excepjbional, and I am 
happy " H." agrees with me that " ordinarily the less the 
rod is used the better." I cannot quite agree with him 
that in the discipline of an offender, " as often as other- 
wise the blow must come firsts* I do not think such is 
the habit of the best disciplinarians. The best order in 
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schools as well as in families is found where the rod is 
seldom used, blows seldom given. Their rarity, as well 
as severity, makes them a terror when they come. A 
rod, constantly in hand, awakens little dread. To all, we 
would say, use it rarely, but when- you do use it, use it thor- 
oughly. Let it be like the sword of the magistrate, and 
the knife of the surgeon, reserved for extreme cases, and 
and never wielded in vain. 

There is one other point in School Discipline to which 
I designed to have alluded in my last, but found no room, 
viz : the importance of method in all the school exercises. 
Of having a time and place for each, and each invariably 
in its time and place. Few things make a more unfavor- 
able impression than to find a teacher circulating about 
the room to see if any one has a lesson to recite, or 
standing listlessly in a comer waiting for something ^^ to 
turn up." The first business of the good poacher is to 
methodize his whole work — to let each scholar know wba^t 
he is expected to do and when he is expected to do it. If 
the scholars are uniform and prompt in their attendance, 
there is no reason why recitations in common schools and 
all the exercises should not be as regular as in a College 
or Academy, and all the interests of the school demand that 
they should be. In this way the time of both the teacher 
and scholars may all be occupied, and the whole matter of 
order made simple and easy. I- cannot enlargiD. A word 
must suffice. C. C. P. 



As the rose tree is composed of the aweetest flowers 
and the sharpest thorns ; as the heavens are sometimes 
overcast — alternately tempestuous and serene*— so is the 
life of man intermingled with, hopes and fears, with joys 
and sorrows, with pleasures and pains. — Bubton. 



Books and learning may give a man power and confi- 
dence; but, unfortunately, they are often very far from 
^giving him either feeling or politeness. 



BOARDING ROUND. 

In reading the Journal for March, I find acommunicar 
tion from this place, signed H. C, 0., which in my opinion 
calls for a reply. I do not claim the ability to contend 
single-handed against such fearful odds, as one must needs 
meet in opposing many of the ancient and time honored 
institutions of our land ; but make bold to present myself 
as a feeble supporter of the resolution, which, the gentle« 
man so strenuously opposes. The phrase, " relics of bar- 
barism." seems most seriously to aflFect his sensitive na- 
ture. In one respect it might appear objectionable, since 
schools do not exist in barbarous lands. But admitting 
for sake of argument that they do, we can safely conclude 
that it would be in perfect unison with other barbarous 
practices to send the teacher round to board. If not a 
" relic," the custom certainly approaches near the confines 
of barbarism. I know it is an institution of "ye olden 
time," and many, for this reason alone, seek to uphold and 
defend it, and on this account, I um glad this resolution 
has gone forth to the people, and hope a thorough discus- 
sion will be had, the community become generally awak- 
ened, and the change greatly to be desired, in the end be 
effected. I consider the teacher's work the noblest and 
most important of all, and yet I assert the fact, that no 
person is so humbly reduced in the matter of living as the 
teacher, when posted about the district to obtain his nec- 
essary allowance of daily bread. Search through business 
life in all its forms, and where will you find an instance, 
from the clerk to the common laborer, of one who feres 
like him. The hod carrier and the veriest slave have a 
permanent abode, a place they can call their home. With • 
equal propriety might an enlightened community send 
their faithful and respected Pastor, with his family, about 
the parish, to hunt for bread from house to house. But 
no ; he needs his hours undisturbed for study. So, too, 
the teacher equally requires rest, and time to prei)aro 

10 i 
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himself for to-morrew'a dutioB.. He more than any other, 
needs his evenings for studj and thought, for no teacher 
with a bve for his profession,, and Inlly impressed with 
the vast responsibleness of his position, will omit, as a gen- 
eral rule, to prepare himself" for every recitation before 
the time appointed: He must understand fully the lesson 
he teaches, otherwise he may fail to impart truth in its 
simplest form, or what is far worse, inculcate error, which 
time and experience even, may fail to eradicate. 

The true, living teacher is not " addicted to idleness 
and apathy," nor does he wish " to secure to himself some 
time which would otherwise be spent more to the advant- 
age of the school," neither is he " either penny selfish or 
pound foolish," because he desires a steady home, a con- 
venient, comfortable room, and ho^rs for study undis- 
turbed by the noise and confusion of petted, and in many 
cases, half spoiled children, and the anxious and eager in- 
qtiiries of inquisitive parents. 

But to notice the main and only argument advanced h^ 
the gentleman, and which is decidedly a weak one. He 
says the teacher should board round in order to become 
more intimately acquainted both with parents and ffchol- 
ars, to become more thoroughly versed in the study of 
human nature, to gain the active co-operation of parent?, 
and thus to promote and increase his usefulness in tfie 
school: Now where, I ask, is the teacher possessed of 
average common sense, who cannot by daily intercourse 
with the scholar, ascertain fkr more of bis character, and 
the home influences brought to bear upon him, than. he 
could by two days' acquaintance wftlf-him at home ? The 
child feels a restraint at homo, in the presence of the 
teacher, and does not act out his true character. In no 
place can this be so fully known, as in the mi^hiform and 
ever varying scenes of the school room. I admit the 
teacher needs the hearty sympathy, and constant co-oper- 
ation of the parents ; but does he who boards about the 
district^ receive the greater support ? The general apathy 
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of community in this regard, and the almost universal 
practice of boarding round, sufficiently prove the con- 
trary. That district which regards the teacher worthy of a 
constant and comfortable home, and willingly furnishes 
him sueh an one, manifests most suhstaniiaUy their sympa« 
thy for him, and their lively interest in his special and 
persoDal well being. Such peraons you will see, too, in 
• the school room, far oftener than those penurious men, 
who in school meeting vote a course of living for the 
teacher, which they themselves would in no wise accept. 

Again, where does the teacher most need co-operation ? 
Most certainly in the school-room, and there, too, he 
should become acquainted with the people of the district. 
Not only the law of etiquette, (which with other individ- 
uals is scrupulously followed,) but every sense of justice, 
propriety, and decency, demands that every parent, as far 
as possible, should at an early day, call upon the teacher 
at his room in the school house) and there sustain, en- 
courage and defend him. 

Considered in a pecuniary point of view, the practice is 
certainly unjust. I maintain that the property of the 
State should educate its children ; yet in very many in- 
stances a few families, often of limited means, board the 
teacher, and at the same time their children bring the 
greater amount of public money into the district, and help 
school the children of ite rich. This, I claim, is wrong ; 
and I maintain, moreoiver, that that man who is so penuri- 
ous, and has so little regard for the interests of education . 
and the comfort of those who, if they are faithful in the 
discharge of their duties, are most surely deserving his 
hearty support and consideration, who is so selfisii as to 
refuse to pay his jiist tax for procuring the teacher a 
steady home^ is of all others most certainly " penny wise • 
and pound foolish," if indeed his foolishness can be estf- 
mated by so ^sinall .a criterion. D. if. C. . 



Tlie property of the State should e dilcate its childifen'. 
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WHAT THE POETB DO. 

' The poeto have a little trick, — 
Have had, since earliest time ; 
Then some one finds a golden thought, 
They gild it with their rhyme. 

'lie thinkers toil unnoticed on^ 

At lasty unnoticed fall, — 
^he while the poets get the praise 
• For gilt, for gold, for all. 

I hey shape a diamond o'er again, 

But clium a solid part 
)own to the centre from each face 

That shows their flimsy art. 

Yell, what then, if the precious lump 

The poets do gild o'er ? 
ks sure as gilt is made of gold, 

Tis greater than before I 

ff diamonds cut will flash more light 

Than diamonds in the rough, 
To make men sooner catch their gleam 

Is surely boon enough. 

The world at large has had the gain 

With those who delve to find 
The things that most enrich our race, 

The wealth of heart and mind. 

More; — ^poets are not jewelers 

Except to aid the good 
Who fain would work, but lac\ the tools 

To carve things as they would ; 

^ut give us truth from mental mines, 
Dug with their own brave hands, 

With gems that only patient toil 
Washed from their native sands. 

A poet is dear Nature's dream 

Of what man was at first, 
That soothes us into sweet belief 

•* We now are at the worst ; — ** 

That somehow, e'en this fallen tree 

Shall- buds and branches show ; 
Through *' scent of water," showers of grace, 

Shall into beauty grow* L. C 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its first semi-annual session at 
West Concord, the 12th and 13th of March. Despite the 
wind and snow, a goodly number were in attendance the 
first morning, to listen to an interesting Essay by Elmore 
Chase, 2d. Subject, " Vhy are not our common schools 
better ?" The evils that hinder their progress were forci- 
bly presented. 

Afternoon. 

There was a lively discussion upon a resolution which 
affirmed that to dispense entirely with corporal punish- 
ment is detrimental to a proper discipline of our common 
schools. Rev, S. H. Tabor then gave an address. Sub- 
ject, " End and Objects of Education." 

The speaker proceeded to stow what education was 
formerly, and what it is now considered to be,* and whaf 
it really shottld be, under the following heads : 

Ist, The full development of £he human mind. 2d, 
To itispire the mind with elevated conceptions, to think 
of worthy and noble objects. 3d, Usefulness. Every 
moment should be improved in preparmg to be useful. 
We should take advantage of circumstances, to promote 
mental and moral growth. 4th, Should be directed to 
the acquirement and -practice of right principles of virtue 
and religioci. . Religion makes intelligence Godlike, and 
virtue makes it amiable and lovely. 

In the evening the Association met in the church, 
which was cheerfully thrown open for the remainipg ses- 
sions, the room previously occupied having become too 
straitened for the numbers in attendance. 

The Secretary read an Essay. Subject, " The Real 
and Apparent Disadvantages of Sending Children to 
School, at too Young an Age." An earnest discussion of 
the resolution that sufficient attention is not given to the 
morals and manners of pupils, followed, in which the 
speakers freely confessed their own delinquencies in this 
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respect. By an earnest request, Mr. Chase repeated his 



Wednesday morning a large and attentive audience 
listened to the discussion of the " Jurisdiction of Teach- 
ers over their Pupils out of the School House." The 
morning exercises were closed by an excellent address 
" To Teachers," by Joseph E. Wobdbury. 

A portion pf the afternoon was occupied in reflections 
upon the apathy of the public mind to the interests of our 
schools. Also in listening to reports on the condition of 
^schools and school houses in the country. After recess, 
the President, Kev. William Sewall, delivered an address, 
of which the following notes are given : 

Home Culture in its Bearings on the Common School. 

Ist. It is important, because the authority of the parent 
over the child is higher than that of the teacher, necessa- 
rily so. And because the home culture is first in order. 
The parent has made his mark upon the child before he 
enters the District School. 

2d. The nature of this home culture is two-fold. There 
is, first, the home instruction as indirectly touching the 
school, though just as really and unavoidably. This em- 
braces the general principles of deportment and propri- 
ety which apply to children everywjiere,. and, secondly,, 
that which directly reaches the child's conduct at school, 
viz : that which relates to his treatment of the teacher, of 
his fellow pupils, of the passers-by, or of the visitors of 
the school. 

The indirect culture embraces these points : 

1st. Place a good example before your child ; aa ex- 
ample of gentleness, patience,, manliness^ purity, truth- 
fulness, sincerity, frankness ; and these in action,, as well 
as word. 

2d. Let home discipline, which is sometimes unavoida- 
ble, be never administered in anger, but aiways in love. 

3d. Take care to use every means within your, power 
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to beget in the minds of your children a taste for good 
company and good reading. 

4th. Keep the sweet confidence of your children, which 
is yours so entirely in their earlier years, and which is 
one of the strongest l)onds of your influence over them. 

5th. Make home attractive. 

The home instruction more directly relating to the 
gchool, may be considered under the following heads": 

Ist, Teach. your child to respect the teacher. 

2a. Tell him always to give implicit obedience to the 
teacher. ^ 

3d. Chect, peremptorily, any inclination on the part oi 
your child, to find fault with the teacher or the manage- 
ment of the school. 

To this end, be careful never to find 'fault with the 
teacher, in the presence of your children. 

4th. As to their studies, give your children to under- 
atand that the teacher is to be the judge as to their text- 
books, their particular classes, and their degree of ad- 
vancement. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the speakers and 
singers, for their able and timely service. 

The people had become so ^ waked up ^' that it was 
voted to have an evening sessioti, which w^as mostly 
spent in a merry discussion upon the " barbarism of iDoard- 
ing around." 

A limited one upon the extent of moral aiad mental qual- 
ifications superintendents should require in the examina- 
tion of candidates for teaching, was also had. 

Adjourned to meet in Lunenburg, November neit. 

This meeting was truly a suocessftil one, — ^more so than 
the most ardent dared to hope for. It was noted through- 
out for social discussion, much of which was by parents. 
And the citizens truly reflected credit upon themselves, 
by the kind care and courtesy extended to those who 
" were net of them." 

€HAS. W. KING, Reoordmg Secretary. 
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HATHSMATIGAIi DEPABTMENT. 

EBNEST C. F. EBAUSS, A. M., EDITOR. 

§ 5. In Arithmetic we have not to deal with Opposite 
Quantities. It is immaterial whether we say, the quanti- 
ties used there are all absolute or all positive. Certain it 
is, that we meet no Negative Quantities in it. In conse- 
quqnoe of this, the definitions of Addition and Subtraction 
will in Algebra differ from those in Arithmetic. While in 
Arithmetic Addition is the operation of finding a nutiber 
which contains as many units as two or more given nnm- 
Bers together, in Algebra we must dqfine it as the opera- 
tion of reducing two or more given qucmtUies to their sim- 
plest form. While 'Subtraction in Arithmetic consists 
merely of the operation of taking one quantity from anoth- 
er^ to find the remainder; in Algebra we must define it as 
the operation ^comparing two quantities with each other ^in 
order to obtain their difference. 

The difference between two quantities which are given 
without any special condition, is an absolute number (§ 1 
April Aumber) and remains the same, whichever of the 
given quantities be named first. Thus, the difference be- 
tiween 8 and 5, as well as between 5 and 8, is 3 ; t^he dif- 
ference between + 4 and — 3, as well as between — 3 
aiid + 4, is 7. But, when it is stated, which of the two 
given quantities is the Minuend, (the other being the Sub- 
trahend;) the question is understood to be this : How 
Qiany units are to be added to the Subtrahend, to produce 
the Minuend ? Is the Minuend above the Subtrahend, 
when viewed on the scale in § 4 (April number,) the dif- 
ference is found by ascending iiom the Subtrahend to the 
jdinuend and therefore positive ; in the opposite casoi by 
de^nding, and hence negative. 

§ 6. The rulei^ according to which Opposite Quantities 
^e to be added and subtracted, aro found in every class- 
book on Algebra, and if they are not understood by the 
pupils, we work some exajnples on the scale 9f § 4, or we 
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let the given numbers express miles, positive to ind^ate 
the direction North, hence negative the direction South, 
some geographical point being taken as the starting point, 
whose representation is 0, as was demonstrated in § 3. 

If this is done properly and some pupil does not com- 
prehend it, he may safely be given up as a hopeless case, 
flis knowledge in Mathematics will alw^ays remain a neg« 
live quantity. To comprehend these principles of Mathe- 
matics, neither genius nor special talent is required, but 
only common sense. Yet, what close observer has not 
made the experience, that " common sense " is rather an 
uncommon thing? 

§ 7. There is, however, a case, and that in MuUiplica-^ 
tion, which is not so obviously clear. Even intelligent 
scholars find it difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
with their reason the rule, that the product of two nega- 
tive factors should be positive. How, if all that is oper- 
ated with and operated upon is negative, can the result 
be positive ? We will endeavor to make it clear. 

The signs + and — are signs of operations (Addition 
and Subtraction,) as well as inlierenf signs of , quantities, 
indicating whether these are positive or negative. We 
therefore ask : Can they always be taken for the one, as 
well as the other ? Certainly they can ; and a rational 
consideration will, in every special case, readily decide 
which view is the more appropriate. But if a quantity is 
given with the inherent sign -f- or — , and we separate 
the same from the quantity, to regard it as a sign of opera- 
tion, what will then the quantity be, positive or negative ? 
It will evidently be neither, but will become absolute 
(§ 1.) Any positive or negative quantity can be multi- 
plied. But to say, we take a quantity a positive or nega- 
tive number of times, would be as absurd as to say, we 
multiply three dollars by four dollars. We can only take 
a quantity a certain number of times, and hence a Multi- 
flier must always be an absolute quantity. If, therefore, 
we meet, as we frequently do, two fectors, which both 
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app§ar as relative quastkieH, we musty for the sake of a 
rational understanding of their multiplication, separate 
the one, which we take as MultipKer, frooi its sign, whero^ 
by the quantity becomes absolute and the sign, a sign of 
operation; and, whatever be the product of this absolute 
Multiplier into the relative Multiplicand, it has, conse- 
quently, to %e added or subtracted, according to the sign 
preceding the Multiplier being plus or minus. 

1. To multiply + 7 by + 4, we have + '( * 'X (+ 7 ) ) 
= + ( + 28) = 4-28. 

2. To multiply — 7 by + 4, we have + ( 4 X ( —7 ) ) 
= 4- ( _ 28 ) = — 28. 

. 3. To multiply + 7 by — 4, we have — '( 4 X ( + 7 ) ) 
= _ ( _|- 28 ) = — 28, 

4. To multiply — 7 by — 4, w© have — 1( 4 X ( — 7 ) ) 
= — ( — 28 ) = + 28. 

The first three cases are easy. To explain the fourth, 
let us make a practical application. Suppose a business 
man makes four transactions, losing 7 dollars in each of 
them. This is case 2. The miims inside the parenthesis 
shows the $28 to be a loss. The plus outside of it, that 
tbis is an additional item to be entered on his debit side, 
being loss, after which bis book shows an actual loss of 
$28. Now suppose this entry has been niade and after- 
wards turns out to have been a mistake, and we have case 
4. The minus inside the parenthesis shows this item to 
be a loss, for as such it was entered; ihe minus outside of 
it, that this item is to be subtracted, i. e., erased, after 
which his book shows a gain of $28, comp$ired with its . 
amount before this subtracting or erasing. 

§ 8. If Multiplication is well understood. Division can 
offer no diflBculty, if we keep in mind that Division is an 
inverted Multiplication, and that the Quotient w in all 
cases iAo^ quantity which, multiplied into the Divisor, pro- 
duces the Dividend. 

• ^ 

There are only two fandamental rules in Arithmetic. 
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EDITOBIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Ocfi SuHMKB Schools are about to cororoence,— ^an eTent of 
no small interest to this commonwealth. From oar distriet schools 
flow the life-blood of the State. To these chiefly must we look for 
that instructioDy discipline and inflvence, which are to gire charac- 
ter to the rising generation and to fit men and women for the re- 
sponsible duties of the ominous future. Home education as it is, 
cannot be relied upon for this purpose ; the Pulpit can only aid in 
the great work, — cannot accomplish it alone. How little do Ver- 
mont parents and citizens realize the importance of our public 
schools. And especially are we in danger oi neglecting the inter* 
ests of education amid the excitement^) of the daj^ when the pub- 
lic mind is roused to the defence and protection of our Altars, our 
Homes, and our Free Institutions. But we may know that our 
national difficulties would never have occurred, the dark cloud that 
now hangs over us would cever have gathered, if public schools 
had always and everywhere been what they should have been. No 
one will deny this statement, yet the idea is an important one in 
all its bearings upon the present and the future. Our Common 
Schools, under proper management, are a surer protection of our 
rights and would afford a more formidable defence against wrong 
and oppression, than all the physical strength that can be cvltivated 
and employed. We must depend more upon education than upon 
bayonets, for the support of our eherished institutions, or despotism 
will soon assume the throne. Come what may, our schools cannot 
with safety be neglected. 

With what care and earnestness will our farmers engage in their 
** Spring's work " in the cultivation of the soil. No time will be 
lost to break the " fallow ground," to mellow and enrich the earth 
and to deposit the seed, so as to make available the f^nn-liglit ancf 
heat, and the " former and latter rain." They have already se- 
cured the best (not the cheapest) laborers for the field and the 
kitchen. The most approved and hence the most expensive im- 
plements of husbandry, have been purchased; the patent hoe, and 
rake, and scythe, and mowing-machine. Indeed, everything nee^ 
essary or desirable will be* done and in good season ; for success 
and profit depend upon these very things. 

Now the question arises, have the Yemiont farmers madie as 
careful and thorough preparation for our Common Schools, aboul 
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to commence ? Every one must admit the necessity of such prep- 
aration. Have they repaired and put in order their school houses 
with as much care as they have their bams f Have they provided 
their children i with a supply of the best books and apparatus, as 
ibey have their servants with the best tools ? Have they sought 
and secured only the best quAlified Teachers, without regard to ex- 
pense, as they have their help employed ? And have tbey re- 
aolved to give their children the full control of their time, that they 
may make the greatest improvement ; and often to visit their schools, 
that they may cheer and encourage both teacher and pupils, and 
know for themselves that their money spent for school purposes, is 
not wasted ? These are important questions, and parents will do 
well to consider them attentively and answer them conscientiously. 

Our Summer Schools will be under the management and instruc- 
tion oi female teachers. This is as it should be. Woman is, by 
nature and education, peculiarly fitted for the position and duties of 
the teacher. The family and the school is her sphere of action. 
While she remains in that sphere and when fitted for it, she exerts 
the greatest possible influence for good ; but when she leaves it for 
the pulpit or the forum, her strength is wasted and her glory has 
departed. 

It is a wise policy that has, in many instances, substituted female 
for male teachers for our winter schools. The wages usually paid 
ordinary male teachers, the mere drones in our profession, who 
eat a full share but make no honey, would secure the services of 
the best professional female teachers who are capable of governing 
and instructing our most difficult schools. Let school agents re- 
member this fact and act accordingly. 

In the success of our Summer Schools we feel a deep interest, 
And to the hundreds of young ladies about to be employed in them, 
we would speak a word of encouragement. We propose in our 
next numbers, to make some suggestions for their special benefit, 
upon the mode and means of school keeping, and to give them the 
benefit of our experience and observation in the district and the 
school room. O. 



" Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child, but the rod 
cf correction shall drive it far from him." 

" He that spareth his rod^ hateth his son :. but he that 
loveth bim chasteneth him betimes." — Pbovebbs. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

The next annaal meeting of the American Institute of Instrac* 
tion [Hon. D. B. Hagar, of Jamaica PlaiD, Mass^ President] will 
be held at Brattleboro^ sometime daring the month of August next. 
A more extended notice of the meeting if ill be published in future 
numbers of the Journal. 

David Marsh "Warreit, A. M., of Philadelphia, the dictin- 
guished author of Warren* s Physical, Common School, and Primary 
Geographies, (which are among the best text books in our schools,) 
died in Baltimore, March 10. Mr. Warren has been long knowo 
and highly esteemed among the educators of our country. 

Massachusetts has 4497 public schools ; her pupils between 
the age of 5 and 15, number 233,714 ; the number of teachers in 
the winter schools is 5210 ; average wages of male teachers, in-" 
duding board, $50,56 ; of female teachers, $19,98 \ amount ex^ 
pended on puUic schools alone, for instruction and board of teach* 
ers, $1,565,103 75. 

Ohio has 892,844 pupils from the age o^ S to 21;. 20,791 
teaehers have received the past year f^r services, $2,760,828. 

Rhode Island has 27,756 pupils, and has employed 595 
teachers, and expended for the support of her schools $120,075 26, 

Now, AND Thek. — The Angh-Saxons, who now stand at the 
head of the races, were heathen barbarians less than 2000 years 
ago, 

A CLEROTMAif BECOME A Teacher* — The Rev. H. M. Grout 
resigned the charge of the Congregational Church in Putney, 
and was dismissed by a council February 27 th. lie has since 
been elected Principal of Monson Academy, at Monson, Mass. 

Dab^ouih College. — Rev. 6. T. Chapman, D. D., of New- 
buryport, says the Journal, is now completing the biographical 
notices of the alumni of Dartmouth College, commenced by the 
late Di. Bichards, and wishes all those who have not supplied the 
desired information, to do so without delay* 

Smithsonian Institute. — ^William B. Astor, of New York, 
Hon. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, and President C. C. 
Felton, of Massachusetts, have been appomted regents of the 
Southsonian Institute. 0« 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &c. 

Tke Old Loff School Hou»€j furnitured with Incidents of School 
Life, Notes of Travel, Poetry, Hints to Teachers and Popils, and 
Miscellaneous Sketches ; Illastrated. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
Editor of Clark's School Visitor. Large 12mo^ price one dollar. 
Learz, Getz & Co., Philadelphia/ We have read this work with 
much interest.* It offers a rich treat to all. The 6tory of the Old 
Log School House is founded upon fact, yet no one will fail to find 
in it many a well drawn picture of incidents in his own boyhood. 
As we i*ead the book, so graphic and life-like is the naiTative, we 
forgot the present in the stirring scenes of the past Blessed be 
the memory of the old school house where we first stood up with 
Webster in hand, to say our ah c's. How abashed we felt as we 
looked at the frontispiece and then at our teacher, and thought of 
the sublime height he had attained, while we saw ourselves at the 
foot of that rugged hilk 

To every teacher who commenced his course in a rough country 
school house, we would ssy^J^uy th%$ hook and read tt, if you woald 
revel onsie more in the joys and struggle again with the trials of 
your early school days, and enjoy anew the pleasure of the tri- 
umphs which marked your early progress in the path of knowledge. 

Palmer i History of, England^ a new text book, upo»4 a plan 
novjel and,attractive, illustrated by plates, with a chart — the ** Royal 
Oak," showing the succession of the Crown of England, from Eg- 
bert to Victoria. 12mo., 445 pages. Ono.» dollar, retailor nine 
dollars per dozen to teachers. Robert S. Davis & Co., Bos,ton, 

This book supplies a desideratum long felt by teachers who 
lave desired a text book that should contain, within a suitable com- 
pass, a history of England 'that would be sufficiently complete for 
the American student, and at the same time be written in an at- 
tractive style. The style t« attractive and the arrangemgnt me- 
thodical. The work has been used with great success in many of 
the best schools of the country, and we heartily commend it to 
teachers and 'school officers. Next to a knowledge of the history 
of our own country, ranks in importance an acquaintance^ wieh the 
histpry of " the mother country." 

Greenleaf*s Series^ published, also, by H, S. Davis & Co., aroy 
together with Colburn's Mental, th'e only authorized text books 
upon the science of Arithmetic,- in Vermont. The quiet unanimity 
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with which ihej have been received into our schools since their 
^optuuL b7 the Beard of Education^ strooglj attests their high 
merit. 

Questions on the Acts of the Apostles, hy H. Hamlin. Fob« 
Med by Henry Hoyt, Boston. This series of lessons is designed, 
both for young minds and for those of • matnrer growth. We are 
pleased with the arrangement and scope of the questions and ref- 
ereribesi and doubt not that it will prove an excellent help to the 
study of the Acts. 

Mrth American Review, The April number of this erudite 
quarterly is before us, being the last of Vol. XCIL, and No. 
CXCI. from the commencement of the puj^lication. The contents 
of the present number are : T. Criminal Procedure ; 11. Smith's 
Tables of Ecclesiastical History ; III. Explorations in Eastern 
Africa ; IV. Documentary History of the Revolution ; V. De 
Gerando ; VI. Temporal Power of the Church ; Vil. The" Liter- 
ature of Power ; VIII. Slavery— Its Origin and its Remedy ; IX» 
Appleton on the Rules of Evidence ; X* Travel in Europe ; XI# 
Critical Notices. Terms,. $5,00 per annum: Address: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co., 117 Washington Street, Boston. 

'Atlmitic Monthly for May. Contents : Agnes ot Sorento, Rest 
and Motion, Lights of the English Lake District, Pink and Blue, 
Pomegrailate-Flowers, the Prairie State, Concerning Future 
Years, Brother Jonathan's Lament for Sister Caroline, Original 
Memorials of Mrs. Piozzi, The Niger and its Explorers, Reviews 
and Literary Notices. 

The first article is the commencement of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's new Serial, which is to be continued throughout the year» 
This opening number is charming. It was written while the au- 
thor was sojourning in Southern Italy, and her pen seems to have 
been inspired by the beautiful scenery of Sorento, blended with the 
dash of the Mediterranean upon her rocky shores. Let all who 
would enjoy a monthly treat from this gifted author, subscribe at 
once for the Atlantic, which is still furnished with the School 
Journal for three dollars per year. 

Ilarper^s New Monthly Magazine fo* May, closes the twenty- 
second volume of this- valuable publication. The contents are, 
A Summer in New England, (Boston and Lowell,) The Old Love 
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and the New, Three Months in Latnador, Digging for Carthage, 
The Debatable Baby, George Rogers Clarke, Orley Farm, A Sin- 
gle T? Oman's Storj, the Adventures of Philip, (by Thackeray,) 
Prince Napoleon, A Woman's Adventure, Monthly Record of 
Current Events, (itself worth the price of the Monthly,) Literaiy 
Notices, Editor's Easy Chair, Our Foreign Bureau, J^ditor's 
Drawer, Fashions for May, 

Furnished by us the same as the Atlantic. # 

The Toung Folk's Monitor is an illustrated monthly paper pub- 
lished the first of each month, at thirtt/'three cents per annum- 
The aim of this paper is to instruct and elevate the young, incul- 
cating principles of Temperance and Morality. It will besides 
contain good reading foi^older people, and illustrated rebuses, enig- 
mas, etc., to make evenings at home pleasant to the young. No 
quack notices inserted. Agents wanted. Eight copies for two 
dollars. Address R. IM. Mansur, Mount Yemon, Me. 

Peterson's Lad%fs National Magazine^ and Arthur's Home Mag^ 
azinCf for May, are prompi*ly upon our table, with their usual va- 
riety of engravings, patterns, fashions, etc. 

Godef^s Lady's Book is on our table, and as usual, is not only 
richly embellished with engravings, but is rich in style and matter. 
This is one of the best monthlies of the kind. 

LEWIS^ NORMAL INSTITUTE 

FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

The first Tenn of this Institute will open on the 4th day of Juiy» 1861 . 

It is fully incorporated and will have four able Professors, Dr. Dix Lewis 
filling the Chair of Gymnastics. 

In this Institute Ladles and Gentlemen will be fully prepared to teach 
three hundred gymnastic exercises admirably adapted to schools, families, 
and the general gymnasium. 

All interested can send for a Circular, enclosing stamp. Direct to Dr; 
DIX LEWIS, Box 12, Boston. Mass. 



LEWIS' NEW GYMNASTICS 

AND 

BOSTON JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Edited and Published by Dr. Dix Lewis. Monthly, sixteen pages, 
quarto, only One Dollar per year ; and to clubs of ten,' 60 cents. 
iiiay2m Addrm, Dr. DIX LEWIS, Box 12, Boston, MtEs. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AS RELATED TO MENTAL. 

In this article we propose, briefly, to enter our protest 
against the practice so prevalent among parents, of urging 
on the Tnerdcd development of their children, with little 
regard to the unfolding of their physical powers. One 
distinguished writer says, — " If you wish to develop the 
mind of a pupil, exercise his body ; mcJce him healthy and 
strong, that you may make him prudent and reasonable." 
The ancient philosopher, Plato, says, — " Excess of bodily 
exercise may render us wild p.nd unmanageable, but ex- 
cess of arts, science, and music, makes us faddled and et 
feminate. Only the right combination makes the soul wise 
and manly.'- The Superintendent ot the Boston Schools, 
Hon. J. D. FhUbrickj in a recent very excellent report up- 
on this subject, writes, — ^' Hitherto we have directed our 
attention, almost exclusively to intellectual education. 
The tasks of the brain have been greatly increased, with- 
out a corresponding increase of care for the preservation 
of health. ' This is the great defect of American education.*^ 

We might add the testimony of hundreds of the learned 
of all ages. It has surprised us, to note how nearly cor- 
rect lias the tlieory of the wise always been, upon this 
subject. But how lamentably defective has been their 
practice I It has been left to this generation to attempt 
this reform. Said Montaigne, years ago, — " It is the soul, 
and not the 'body alone, which we educate, and we must 
not train the one without the other." It is well for us 
' now, when we see the majority of our precocious children 
dying at an early age^ and the mass of our educated men 
dragging out a life of disease and suflFering, to begin to 
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inquire into the reason of this unhappy result. Surely, 
if education is to be acquired only at the risk of health, 
it were better for all to taste sparingly of the fruits of 
knowledge. But we do not believe this. We know that 
our Creator has given no faculty of body or mind that 
may not be developed and cultivated without injury to 
any other faculty. It is not necessary to attempt to prove 
this, for all who believe in the beneficence of God, our 
Creator, will assent to the truth of this statement. Per- 
fect harmony prevails in all His works, and not less in 
man than in the lower orders of creation. 

Why is it, then, that effeminacy of body so often accom- 
panies attainments in knowledge ? May we not conclude 
that the harmony of the law that governs the connection 
of the mind and body, has been disturbed ? Every one 
of us has noticed the fact that the exercise of the body 
only, produces a great,icoarse, overgrown, and awkward 
physical frame ; and that the culture of the mind to the 
neglect of the body, always produces the opposite phys- 
ical result, that is, a weak, sickly, and puny body, Tvhile 
the mind itself has not often that vigor and acuteness of 
perception which we should expect. 

In a former article we took the position that activity is 
liealth to the body. The body being the tenement of tlio 
•mind, and having such intimate connection with it that it 
is an anomaly fdr a truly sound mind to be found in an 
unsound body, we now assume the position that bodily 
exercise, moderate, but regular and thorough, is essential 
to a healthy development and action of the jnind. We 
are glad to see that ^his truth is taking such a strong 
hold upon the minds of the educators of our country. 
But we fear that in our own State .its importance is not 
felt as it should be. We know of many a school house 
whose seats are not very soft and pliable, to thS touoh of 
the little ones sent there daily during these long summer 
months, to learn their " a b c's " and " to cypher and study 
geography," whose " patrons " would consider it an un- 
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pardonable misdemeanor on the part of the teacher, to 
fail to keep the *' little mischiefs " within the school-room 
at least ^ix hours each da3^ No matter how bright. or 
tempting the out door scenes, shut up just so long they 
must be kept, as per bargain of committee with teacher I 

AVo would say to these teachers, as you value the future 
health and Iiappiness of your little lambs, let them snufif 
aa occasional puft' of the perfume laden breeze. Have 
you a class in Geography, do not compel them to sit and con 
over the dry definitions of the natural divisions, but, if 
there is a hill in sight, or a broQk, or a pond, throw open 
a window and illustrate the lesson by a sight of the real 
thing which the Geography is intended to teach. And 
would .there be any harm in your taking your class and 
going down by the side of the bi^ook or pond, and there 
teaching them what an island is, or a peninsula (almost 
an issland), or a coast, or a cape, or a bay? And then 
lead them to look away to the mountain, to the hill, and 
the valley, and thus acquire a relaljjve and accurate 
knowledge of. their study, and of its simplicity and import- 
ance. Would not this knowledge, so pleasantly acquired, 
be a^ valuable, and permanent too, as if the book had been 
blindly followed, and its definitions abstractly committed ? 

Children love to play with stones and sticks, and to 
build play-houses with them. Mighl jiot the wide-awake 
teacher use these to illustrate a lesson in Arithmetic, and 
out in the yard occasionaMy, too, as effectively as with her 
'pupils perched up on the hard bench, with curved spine 
hen dins: over theblack and desolate slate? 

A very small portion of a child's education is acquired 
at school, and yet we too often act and teach as if we 
thought it all learned there. The great object of the 
school is not to secure the perfect committal of text-books. 
AVehold that it is as much the duty of the teacher to have 
a constant regard for the health of his pupils, as for their 
progress in kno\vledge. And Wo would also assert that 
this is the surest way to secure thorough progress in 
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study; namely, by keeping a careful oversight of the healthy 
physical development of the -bodies of their pupils. Ev- 
ery .teacher knows that a scholar will learn better when 
he feels well ; that his mind is clear and more active.. He 
also knows, if he has experience in teaching, that, to keep 
a scholar feeling well, he must ke^p him pleasantly em^ 
jJoyed. He must also avoid keeping him too closely con- 
fined, until his every limb and muscle aches, and then 
scolding him for being restless ; and he should give him fre- 
quent change of place and exercise, so that neither body 
nor mind shall become lyeary. One greatt aid to the 
teacher in this respect, is the introduction of the simple 
gymnastic exercises, which may be used in concert by 
classes or schools, and in any school room with good ef- 
fect. A few minutes thus spent each half day, will drive 
dullness from any school, and bring a healthy glow and a 
smile to the cheek of every pupil, and the teacher, too. 
Fellow Teacher, try it, and see to it, that while you abate 
not an iota of your efforts to promote the mental culture 
of your pupils, you do not neglect u proper care of 
their health, by failing to use every means in your power 
to develop their bodies. Thus, while you neglect not the 
latter, shall you most surely promote the former. L. 



The First Psalm IJook. — ^The first book printed in the 
United States was the Bay Psalm Book, 1640. It passed 
through niany editions here, and was reprinted in England 
in eighteen editions, the last one being published in 1745, 
In Scotland it passed through twenty-two editions. The 
last one appeared in 1756. It thus appears that the first 
work printed in America enjoyed a lasting reputation, and 
had a wider circulation abroad than any volume which has 
since appeared. We believe it passed through seventy 
editions in all. 



The man who lives for himself alone, lives for a mean 
fellow. 
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INCIDENTS IN SCHOOL LIFE EXPERIENCE. 

I. • 

Several years ago^ two interesting young men and 
brothers, entered one of our Vermont Academies. .They 
were sons of a deceased midister who had left their ex- 
cellent mother in dependant circumstances, and with four 
children to support and educate. It was soon discovered 
by their teacher, that they were young men of talent, en- 
ergy and character. Hence, they were encouraged and 
aided in a course of study preparatory for College. In 
one instance, the elder had the loan of fifty dollars with- 
out interest, on condition that his younger brother should 
have the use of it in turn. This money was expended,, 
and again earned by teaching school, to be again expend- 
ed. The interest' was annually paid for the support of 
missions. And finally, the amount was again earned in 
the same way, and returned to the creditor. Time passed 
on, and these young men had at length struggled through 
a liberal course of education ; had encountered every dif- 
ficulty, and overcome every obstacle, and already gained 
honorable distinction as scholars and christian men. Now 
one is a successful lawyer in a New England City, and 
the other is an able and honored Professor in one of our 
New England Colleges. It may be proper to remark in 
this connection, that pupils need encouragement and in- 
spiration more than instruction. That teacher alone is 
master of his profession, who knows how to wake up the 
sleeping energies of the soul, and to guide his pupils to 
successful self-application. And another idea is suggest- 
ed ; poverty is the school in which the most practical, 
useful and successful men are trained in the various de- 
partments of life. 

IL 

A HARD CASE, AND HOW fF WAS TREATED. 

A lad of fifteen years, noted for his stubbornness, was 
seated with his class in the recitation room. An insult- 
ing answer had been given to a simple question, without 
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provocation. The teacher came down from the desk and 
asked for an explanation of his conduct. The insult was 
continued. The boy was tbien ordered to come out upon 
the ^oor ; he refused, and challenged the teacher to take 
him out of his seat. Therchallenge was accepted, and 
in a moment, the boy lay at full length upon the floor. 
He sprang upon his feet, and with an oath, began an as- 
sault upon the teacher. It was not "«ece«si07i," but war. 
He was met with a Mow that prostrated him. He resumed 
the assault, and continued to fight and ^wear, until he had 
fallen six times. He was now conquered. The recita- 
tion was then completed, and the lad invited to the teach- 
er's room. At this point, commenced a process of "mor- 
al suasion." The rebel had been subdued, and rightful 
authority re-established.^ Now, the ' pupil must be re- 
stored to duty, and confidence. And this was effectually 
done, in the case before us, by a half hour's kind and fa- 
miliar conversation. The boy was convinced that the 
teacher acted only from a sense of duty, and for hid good ; 
that he was still his friend, and was ready to do anything 
in his power for his good. So complete was ihis victory, 
and so effectual the discipline, that the lad, the same day, 
rebuked a classmate for censuring the teaeher'ti severity, 
fully and publicly justified bis course, and has ever since, 
manifested the mo&t sincere friendship towards him. 
Three years after the boy had left school, he returned to 
visit his teacher, and expressed to him gratitude, in view 
of his fidelity, and said to him, that that punishment was the 
best thing that ever happened in his experie»ce. In view 
of this, and numerous other cases like it, in my school life 
experience, allow me to suggest to young teachers, first 
of all, maintain your autkoriiyj. and at whatever expense. 
Be prompt and energetic in subduing rebellion. Do not 
allow the rebels to take half your "forts," and to fortify 
themselves for aggressive warfare, before you move 
against them, but strike the decisive bfow at once.' It is 
much easier to r^ain, than ta regfiin authority over a 
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school, or a state. Let the school master learn wisdom 
from President BucMnan^s weakness and folly. Another 
idea ; never allow a chastised pupil to mingle with his 
companions, or return home, until you have had private 
and faithful conversation with him. Do not let the sun 
go down upon his wrath. By moral power, brought to 
bear upon him after the severe chastisement, he is made 
your friend, and fully restored to duty. In these hard 
cases, the blow must come first, but must always be fol- 
lowed by kind and confidential treatment. 

III. 

A CASE OF^ PILFERING, AND HOW THE HABIT WAS CORRECTED. 

Into the same school, was introduced another lad, from 
a New England City, who had been addicted to pilfering 
from early childhood. The teacher was not apprised of 
th© fact when the boy entered. He had found him bright, 
intelligent, and in many things, conscientious. He was 
roguish and shrewd, but not malicious. But soon his 
propensity to steal manifested itself in an " overt act." 
He had taken fourteen dollars from the teacher's drawer. 
No one had seen him do it ; there was no evidence against 
him, except the betrayal of a guilty conscience, when the 
subject was alluded to This fact fixed suspicion, and 
aided the teacher in his investigation. He brought the 
subject before the school, and exposed the folly, guilt, and 
danger, of such conduct ; he urged the probability that 
the guilty one would be discovered^andthe certainty that 
his crime 'would be exposed and punished. It was pre- 
sumed that this was an act of indiscretion, and upon re- 
flection, the pupil would deeply regret it, and earnestly 
desire to restore the money, and recover himself from the 
disgrace incurred. A way was left open and time given 
for restitution. And the next morning when the school 
met for religious exercises, the teacher found his money 
carefully deposited in his Bible. Of course, the act of re- 
storing was warmly commended, and the occasion im- 
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proved, to impress upon the minds of the* pupils the im- 
portance of regulating conscience by the Bible. That 
was a good place to deposit stolen money, and a safe way 
to correct bad habits. The discipline ended here, and we 
have only to record the sequel. What has become of that 
lad? I am assured that he was never afterwards guilty 
of pilfering. On leaving school, he served for years, as a 
clerk, in whom his employer had entire confidence, and 
now he is a successful business man, and worthy citizen, 
settled with a family in a large village not a hundred miles 
from Boston. 

It occurs to me here, to suggest, that moral mZs, like 
all others, in school, should be corrected publicly whenever 
the oflFence is public. In this way, the influence of the 
correction is felt both upon the individual and the whole 
school, and often times reaches similar cases of guilt not 
known to the teacher. 

. My second suggestion is, that all such habits as false- 
hood, profanity, and thieving, are ordinarily more easily 
corrected by moral means. In some such cases, however, 
the rod is the only remedy.' If that fails, there is no hope 
of cure. And it is proper here to remark, that all the 
moral power that is brought to bear in the correction of 
bad habits, and punishment of crime, must be drawn from 
the BiMe and applied in the exercise of a christian spirit. ' 
In all cases of discipline, the teacher should aim to reform 
«and save the offender, when this can be done without in- 
jury to the school. But if the school or the criminal 
must be sofirificed, the teacher's duty is plain. Hang the 
rebels, and save the country. H. 



Science, its true position. — It was an admirable reply 
of a converted astronomer, who, when interrogated concern- 
ing bis comparative estimate of religion and the science 
he bad formerly idolized, answered, ''I am now bound for 
heaven, and I take the stars in hy way." 
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ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time ! in your flight, 
Make me a child again— just for to night ! 
Mother, come back from the echo) ess shore, 
''Take me again to your heart as of yore ; * 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair ; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep — 
Rock me to sleep, Mother — rock^ me to sleep ! 

Backward, flow backward, O swift tide of years ! 
I ami weary of toil, I am weary of tears : 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 
I have grown weary of dust' and decay. 
Weary of flinging my soul- wealth away. 
Weary of sowing for others to reap : 
Rock me to sleep, I^other — ^rock me to sleep ! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue : 
Mother, O Alother ! my heart calls for you ! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green. 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between : 
Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again : 
Come from the silence so long and so deep, - 
Rock me to sleep. Mother — rock me to sleep ! 

Over my heart in the days that are flown. 

No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 

No other worship abides and endures, . 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours : ^ 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sorrowing soul and the world-weary brain : 

Slumber's soil calm o'er my heavy lids creep. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother — ^rock me to sleep ! 

Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old : 
Let it fall over my forehead to-night, 
Shielding my eyes from the flickering, light. 
For oh ! with its sunny-edged shadows once more, 
Haply will throng the sweet vision of yore : 
Lovingly, softly its bright billows sweop — 
Rock me to sleep, Motner — rock me to sleep ! 
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Mother, dear Mother ! the years have been long 

Since last I was hushed by your lullaby song : 

Sing, then, again ! — tamy foul it shall seem 

Womanhood's years hav e been only'a dream : 

Clasp to your arms in a loving embi ace, 

"With your soft, light lashes just sweeping my face. 

Never hereafter to wake or to weep : 

liock me to sleep, Mother — rock me to sleep I qui ? 

" TELE ROD THE LAST RESORT. " 

Messrs. Editors : — Your correspondent, " C. C. P.," 
thinks that the main difference between ns on this sub- 
ject, is in our understanding of the phrase, " last resort. " 
It may be so. Then the qiXestion arises, what does the 
expression mean ? C. C. P. replies, " The last resort is 
the resort which one takes when nothing else will answer 
the purpose." I see not why this (fefiiiition may not apply 
to any other punishment, as well as to jflogging. " Noth- 
ing else virill answer the purpose " in the healing art, but 
tlie, remedy which the disease requires ; if " the presence 
of the mayor and police and the reading of the riot act,'* 
will quell the mob, then " lead and steel " would not only 
be undesirable but improper ; if the offence in school 
does not require the use of the rod, in such a case it should 
never be used. It follows, therefore, that any punishment 
that is suitable and necessary is as much the "last resort" 
as flogging. But your correspond-ent says it may be 
*' tJiQ first and the last. " That is the very thing I am 
contending for — that the use of the rod in school, as of- 
ten as otherwise, must comQ first, and I would always ap- 
ply it ,so effectually that it would be the last. 

To my mind, the phrase, " last resort." conveys the idea 
that every thing else has been tried and has failed to ac* 
complish the object. In the healing art, the surgeon has 
resorted .to dosing with drugs, to save a mortifying limb, 
and after all has failed and the disease has reached almost 
to the seat of life, he amputates the limb, as the " last re. 
. sort.'' If so, he is an ignoramus and a quack. The ma)'- 
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or of Baltimore trie& to persuade the crazy mob to bIIovT 
peaceful soldiers to pass through her streets, and failing 
by such means, he orders a "bldze of musketry." That 
was the "last resort," when it should have been the first, 
as it was the only remedy. The shedding of blood in such 
cases, is not"<Ae last resort. ^^ It is the /rs^ and owZy, 
suitable means to be employed. The school master has 
a desperate case of recklessness, or rebellion. .He has 
been told that flogging is an evil which should seldom be 
employed — a " last resort." Hence, he tries this remedy^ 
and that, until he has exhausted all the punishments inhis 
penal code, but has failed. Now, as a *Mast resort," he 
takes the rod, which has lost half its power and efficiency 
by the delay. It should have been the blow . ^r§/, and 
moral suasion afterwards. The teacher is presumed to 
understand his business, and if he does, he can discrimi- 
nate between the diflferent kinds of crime, and assign the 
appropriate punishment. And when he meets a case that 
requires the severe use of the rod, he will apply that pun- 
ishment effectually, and at once, not as the " last resort." 
That physician is a fodj, who, when bis patient needs cftf- 
omelf gives him only a sugar pellet. 

But, C. C. P. says, "It does not follow because a thing 
is the 'last resort,^ that it is not the appropriate thing, and 
the only thing, to meet the case." If it is " the appropri- 
ate thing, and the only thing, to meet the case,'' why not 
employ it, whenever and wherever the case is met with ? 
It would then be the f^rst resort — the sure remedy. 

But "the last resort," he says, "always implies some- 
thing unpleasant, something we wotild avoid if we could !" 
So does eve^y punishment imply something unpleasant. 
An agreeable punishment, a pleasant chastisement ! Such 
an expression would be a solecism. We wonld avoid, if 
we could, the crimes that make pnnishmeiit in school nec- 
essary, but the appropriate punishments, whether mild or 
severe, are not mfe. If the rod is to be seldom used, it 
is only because the cases requiring it, but seldom occur* 
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And I ropcat it, as often as otherwise, the blow must come 
first; I mean when the blow comes at all. And here is 
the position I wish to take on this subject ; to maintain 
that the rod in school is legitimate, essential, and merci- 
ful, and that the master should use it freely, and faithfiillj, 
always, when necessary. And / believe such is '' the habit 
of the best disciplinarians/' To all, then, I would say, 
use thck rod in every case which requires such treatment, 
apd use it thoroughly. " Let it be like the sword of the 
magistrate," [to quell the mob and put down rebellion,] 
*'and the knife of the surgeon," [to amputate all mortify- 
ing limbs, and extirpate all cancerous tumors,] "and let it 
never be wielded in vain." H. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER IN ENGLISH. 

The following versions of the Lord's Prayer, illustrate 
the change which our language has undergone since the 
middle of the 13th century. 

[A. D., 1250.] 
• Fader our in heven, helewyed bethe thy nam, com thy 
kingeriche, tliy will beth don in heven and in erthe. Our 
everich day breid gif ous to day. And forghive us our 
dettes, as we forghiven our dettoures. And lode oub 
nought into temptatioun, hot dely ver us from ivel. Amen. 

[A. D., 1300. 
Fadir (;ur in hevene, Ilalewyd be thi name, come thi 
kingdam, Thi wille be don^ as in hevene and in erthe. 
Our uche dayes bred give us to day. And forgive us our 
dettes, as we forgeven our dettoures, And lede us not iu 
into temptatioun Bote d^lyvere us of yvel. Amen. 

[A. D., 1479, Wickliffe's Bible.] 
Ouo fadyr that art in heavenes. Halloed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come to, Be thy will done in erthe as in 
beavene ; Give to us this day our bread over other sub- 
stance; andforgifto us our dettis as we forgiven to our 
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(letters ; and leed ns not into temptation ; But delyvr^ 
V8 from y veil' Amen. 

[A. D., 1526, TiNDAirE's Testament.] 

onre father which art in heven' halowed be thy n^ime. 
Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be fulfilled' as well in 
erth' as hit ys in heven. Give vs this day our dayly 
breads. And forgive vs our treaspasses even as we ft)r- 
geve them which treaspas vs. Leede vs not into tempta- 
tion, but dely vre vs from y veV Amen. 

[A. D., 1589, Coverdale's Bible.] 

Our father which art in heauen, halowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done euen in earth 
as it is in heauen. 

Giue us this day or daily bread. 

And forgive us dettes as we also forgive our detterai 
And lead us not into tentations but deliuer us from euill : 
for thine is the kingdome and the power and the glori© 
for euer. Amen. 

As Now Written. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy namer 
Thy kingdom come : thy will be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven: Give us this day our daily bread : And forgive u» 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors : And lead us. not in- 
to temptation, but deliver us from evil : for thine is king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

HOW TO PREVENT WHISPERING. 
V No habit in School is more prevalent, and no one is 
more destructive of good order. Hence, it becomes » 
question of importance to every teacher, how whispering 
may be prevented. 

In attempting to answer this question, allow me to sug- 
gest, we should not aim to break up the habit of whisper- 
ing, by the force of mere authority ; for in this way, w© 
Khali be liable to ifail. I do not mean that authority may 
not sometimes be employed, and if disregarded, sustained 
by suitable punisliments. But there is a surer, and benoo 
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a better way to deal with such crimes. Aim to make 
whisperiDg unpopida7\ At the opening of the school, 
let the question be raised, how many of the pupils disap- 
prove of this habit ? If the gubject is properly presented, 
the vote of every member ol the school can be secured 
against whispering- This done, and all are committed to 
the* right, and pledged to sustain the teacher in all suita- 
ble measures employed to suppress the evil. If the pu- 
pils disapprove/ they will of course, be under obligation to 
refrain from the habit But still, there is danger of indul- 
gence, from carelessness or insincerity. Now ask hov\' 
many know that they have power to refrain from whisper- 
ing, first, for one day ; then for one week, p,nd as the ex- 
periment proves successful, let the time- be extended. 
In securing this pledge of abstinence, let it be urged that 
none bind themselves who are not very sure of success. 
In this way, a voluntary anti-whispering society is formed 
in school, and of such members as have sufficient princi- 
ple and character to maintain their position. The weak 
and reckless are still without. How shall they be made 
to refrain ? Undei; the influence of good example, and 
correct public sentiment, they will iiesire to preserve or- 
der, but may not have the strength of character to do so. 
To bring them into the position de.sired,and to strengthea 
their purpose, let them be encouraged to join those who 
are above suspicion, and yet let them be received with 
caution into tbeir fraternity. In this way, ere long a 
large majority of all the pupils in the school, will be found 
actually refraining from all appearance of such evils. 
The few reckless that remain, after all these efforts to re- 
form them shall fail, must be brouglit under authority and 
compelled to do what public sentiment, and the good of the 
school requires. This method of preventing whispering, 
has in many instances proved successful. Let every 
teacher make a trial of it, who has not already some bet- 
ter way to accomplish the object. Public opinion is a 
*XK)werful jE^gent for good or evil in every school. The 
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teacher who understands his business, will see to it, that 
the popular sentiment in his school, is on the side of order 
and integrity. So long as it is so, his dominion is safe 
from anarchy and confusion. 

To remove all temptation to irregulatities in school, 
the teacher should have a special time for whispering, 
leaving seats, &c. Let there be a recess of fifteen min- 
utes, at equal intervals, in the morning and afternoon 
sessions, which may be spent in some proper way in the 
open air. Besidesj there -should be several recesses du- 
ring the day, (say for two minutes, by the watch.) Du- 
ring this time, Avhispering, and all sucli irregularities 
should be allowed. I would not have the pupils leave the 
house, nor indulge in unnecessary noise in tlie school 
room, but let them change tlieir pt)silion, attend to 
their special wants, and give vent to their "pent up'' fun. 
Such recesses serve as safety valves in a well regulated 
school, and will prevent much evil. Every teacher's suc- 
cess depends in a great measure upon management in little 
things. 0. 



"1 have elsewhere recorded my own deep obligations 
to literature — that a natural turn for r.eading and intellec- 
tual pursuits probably preserved me from the moral ship- 
wreck so apt to befall those who are deprived in early 
life of the parental pilotage. Later experience^ enables 
nie to depose to the comfort and blessing that literature 
can prove in sickness and sorrow — how powerfully it can 
help in keeping the head from crazing and the heart from 
l)rcaking — nay, how generous mental food can even atone 
for a meagre diet — rich fare on the paper for short com- 
mons on the cloth. Providence has allotted me a full 
share of the evils whicli try the head, the heart, and the 
temper — bowls that will not roll right, well laid schemes 
that v/ill * gang aglee'/ and ill winds that blow with the 
pertinacity of a monsoon ; but, still, paradoxical as it may 
neem, my burden has been greatly lightened by a load of 
hooks! Thanks and honor to the glorious masters of the 
pen and the great inventors of the press ! " — Hood. 
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THE RIVER OF SPEECH. 

There flows a river through the earth, 
Vrom hills of heaven it hath its birth ; 
Through all the lands that speech hath gone, 
For men to float their thoughts upon. 

Some send rich fleets of m jrrh and gold, 
Ships argosied with gems untold ; 
And though the men upon the shore 
Bind them upon their hearts, the store, 
Like prophet's oil, grows more and more. 

And some send flowers from fairy lands. 
That float to little children's hands ; 
And some — alas ! that this should be—: 
Send ships that sail to meet the sea. 
Beneath the pirate's flag of black. 
With wrwk and rapine on their track. 

And some send idle straws alone ; 
And some rich seeds, that may be sown 
In quiet creeks ; for they will rise 
Dear flowers to aching hearts and eyes. 

And some send holy words that shed 
A strange li^ht on the river's bed — 
A light so steady, earnest, fair, 
You almost think God's stars are there. 

Long years ago, past ships and stars, 

A fleet sailed through the Eastern bars, 

And on the wave a heavenly spell, 

A silent consecration fell ; 

The stream grew holy as it bore 

Christ's spoken thoughts from shore to shore. 

— B. L Schoolmast9r* 



Good Excuse. — At a hotel in Miledgeville, Georgia, tht 
day on which the ordinance of secession was passed, some of tirt 
delegation who were shouting for the independent State of Georgia, 
reproached the cook for not having supper ready earlier. 

•* Well, gemman," he replied, " I hear you say dis morning, 
you*d be out ob de 'Nited States 'fore tree o'clock to-day, and I 
thought 'twould be late 'fore yoj got back to supper." 



I 
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BOABDINa EOUND.-^BBJOINDEB. 

Messrs. Editors : — ^In the May No. of your excellent Jour- 
nal, I find a reply to my article upon this subject, signed 
D. M. 0. 

Allow me to answex briefly this oommunication. Z am 
happy to notice the gentleman's admission that the 
phrase, ^' relic of barbarism,'^ might appear objectionable, 
although he still claims tt^t it approaches near the con- 
fines of barbarism. Just how near the custom must come, 
to approach near the confines of barbarism, I am in doubt ; 
could the gentleman inform me ? He says many will up- 
hold and defend this custom, because of its antiquity ; and 
while I am not charged as being one of this kind, I would 
remind him, I am not ope of thosf who think every inno- 
vation is a reformation. He says, ^' I consider the teach- 
er's work the noblest and most important of all.'' Now it 
seems to me, that he may be mistaken on this point. Is 
not the parent's work as noble and important as the teach- 
er's ? Is not the rearing and educating of children at 
AoTne, as noble and important as to teach them at school? 
Most certainly, very much more of the future greatness 
or goodness of the child, depends upon the parent than upon 
the teacher. And so much the more, since it devolves 
upon the parent to select, from vM that motley group pf 
intended '* living teachers,'' some one who is neither too 
ignorant to understand, nor too selfish or indolent to dis- 
charge a teacher's duty to his children. What, I ask, of 
all the duties assigned to mortal man, is more difiicult or 
important than this ? Your correspondent next ''asserts 
as a fact, that no person is so humbly reduced in the mat- 
ter of living as the teacher" when " boarding round." 
And he asks, ''where will you find one who fares like him?" 
Now it occurs to me, that his assertion is not founded in 
truth ; that on the contrary, the teacher, even when " board- 
ing round," farer better than either the parents or schol- 
ars with vfhom he lives. He sleeps in the best bed, has 

12 
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a fire in the beti food^, the best chair at thd table, and a 
share of the best food the femilj can command ; in fact^ 
there is usually quite a stir about boarding the master, 
and if there is anything in the way of doing him ample 
justice at a particular time, perchance he is notified, and 
requested to come at another time. Is it not safe to as- 
sert, thcD, that the teacher is not so reduced in his living 
as claimed ? Does be not &re as well,, or better, than his 
employers ? Another proof of this is^ that very many of 
our teachers come out of school in good health and condi- 
tion. The next important idea is, that the teacher re- 
quires time te prepare himself for to-morrow's duties, for 
no teacher should fail, ''as a general rule, to prepare him- 
self for every recitation before the time appointed." Now 
I submit, that as ^ gejveral rufo, the teacher should be 
prepared to teach before he begins hi& school, and I am 
happy to know that our law alsu- takes this view of the 
case, since it provides that the superintendent shall ex- 
amine teachers before they are allowed to commence, in- 
stead of examining them every night at bed time. The 
teacher of common schools who is dependent upon his 
evening study to enable him to prepare for to-morrow's du- 
ties, is not qualified to teach. The labors oftbe day reasona- 
bly disqualify him for study, and so much depends upon 
government, the time out of school should be spent in form- 
ing the acquaintancey aod securing the respect, love, and 
cO'Operation of parents, guardians, and pupils. 

Again D. M. 0. says, " the true, living teaoher is not 
addicted to icfleness or apathy/' neither is he " eitherpen- 
ny selfishy or pound foolish," because he desires a steady 
home. 

You will notice ii^ the April, (not March,.) No. that I 
said, the teacher who is unwilK-ng to "board rounds" 
under ordinary circumstances, i«, m fact, either a ^pen- 
ny selfishj or a pouTtd hmfJ^ I did not say,^ as the above 
quotation would infer, that he is a pound Ibofisb. 
The fqUy of allowing the teacher te ^pend half his time in 
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preparing for college, or in promoting some other selfish 
end, lies wUh the parent, and *1 believe, the united testiitho- 
ny of a world of common school teachers, will sustain me 
ia the assertion, that to govern and teach' successfully A 
commoii school, require the undivided energy and indus- 
try, of even the '* true tod living teacher." And I submit, 
too, that the teacher should not be too desirous to avoid 
*• half spoiled children, or anxious and inquiring parents/' 

Again he asks, "where iis the teacher,, possessed of 
average common sense, who- cannot^ by daily intercourse 
with the scholar, Ieari> more of his character, than by a 
two days' acquaintance at home ?" I am surprised, that 
D. M. C. should suppose, that if he boards around, he will 
not have just as much daily intercourse, as though h^ did 
not. And where, 1 aslt, is the teacher of average or exi 
traordinary, common or uncommon sense, that cannot 
learn more fuUy, the dispositions, habits, proficiency, and 
wants, of his pupils, by th*e opportunities oflFered him in 
" boarding round/' in addition to all his other opportuni- 
ties, than without them? It is said, " the child feels a re- 
straint at home^ in the presence of the teacher.,, and does 
not act out his true character." 

I aim surprised, that he should pretend',, that the 
child feels more restraint at home, than- in- tiie school room, 
in the . presence of the teacher. This is not the* fact. 
Again,, it is said, the teacher should become acquainted 
with the peopl^of the district, in the school room, and it 
is alleged, thafc^not only the law of etiq«e1»te, but every 
sense of justice, propriety,, and deeency," demands this. 
But does this law of etiquette,, that requiipes parents to 
visit the teacher^ allow him to refi^se to visit the parents 
and pu^B ? What kind of "justice/' "propriety,'^ or "de- 
cency" is there in compelling^ a district to furnish a bet- 
ter house,, and give a better living, to iheir servant^ the 
teacher, thauithey give tbeinselvefr and their children? 
Down with youB white gloved aristoeiracy. Teachers,, 
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4on't get above yotur business ; yon have a noble^ and 
migbty work to do, but you must go where it is, and take 
hold '^without mittens/' to do it Sacrifice, if need be, your 
own comfort and conveniencei that you may gain the fall 
acquaintance, the true friendship, the abiding confidence, 
the hearty co-operation and lasting good will, of parents 
and pupils. In this way only, can yon render the greatest 
assistance to parents, in their noble work of developing 
the physical, intellectual, and moral nature of their chil- 
dren. With regard to the pecuniary view of this custom, 
I do not see the force of the gentleman's remarks. The 
question has not been raised whether the Teacher should 
be boarded upon the Grand List or by the Scholar, since, 
if boarded by the scholar, both, might be boarded in one 
place. Again, where does this public money come from 
that is drawn by scholars ? Although this does not touch 
the question, I will concur with D. M. C. that it is good 
policy, as well as good principle, for any State to main- 
tain a liberal system of education at the expense of the 
property of the State. At the same time, I must say in 
conclusion, that I still believe the custom of " boarding 
round " is the best for the common school, and that the 
Teacher who objects, is either a penny selfish or a pound 
kzy. H. C. O. 



Politeness. — Boys, be courteous. In this fast age, 
sdiool boys, and girls too, are in danger of failing in this 
duty, — a duty that.radiates and reflects g^easure. Be po- 
lite in little things. Show your respect for your teachers, 
parents, or superiors in age, by respectful attention to 
their words, by deference of manner, by offering for their 
acceptanoe a desirable seat, by gentle and quiet behavior, 
by a cheerful yielding of yonr wishes, and, sometimes, 
your comfort, to that of others. Such habits formed in 
y6uth will secure you many frieilds ; and, if prompted by 
right motives, the approbation of Him '' who pleased not 
himself." <J. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
ernest c. f. kbaubs, a. u. editor. 
Prop, krauss: 
Will you explain the following examples and miMh. 
oblige A Teacher. 

1. From 10000 subtract 999. 

2. Multiply ?.. by ?. = ^ Why? 

4 3 12 ^ 

3 Divide i by ?- = 1? Why? 
6 -^ 3 10 

Ad. 1. We begin as usually by subtractin^the units of 
the Subtrahend from those of the Mifiiue£id« But, the 
latter havii^ no units, we propose to take one. 6f the teM 
of the Minuend a&d dissolve ifrinto ten units ; but Hbe* 
Kinuerid has no tens either, nor «ny hundreds, nor uiiits of 
thoasanda, which can be dissolvbd into the iower ordera. 
Bat we have one ten thoMsad^ and ta oibtain hundreda^ 
tsDS and units* we first <Uvide this into two partl»^ 9M0 
and lOOO, then this 1000 ittto 900 tmd l«0, attd finally tinU 
leo into 90 and 10. If then wa dwciolve th6 Sttbtrahond 
in the same manner into 1^0^90 asid 9, we have 

9000— 0«M00 

» 900— 900= 

90— 90=5 

10— 9= I 



lOOOO^ »9ba=9001 
This once understood, we can shorten the oj^eitttioir. 
We write as usually 10000 



First, we subtraet 9 units of &e Subtraheiid froiA ten 
units, which we regard as having beeti taken froni the 
tens of the Miniund, leamrvfi 1 unU in lAe Bemainder. 
We fiarther suppose oM of l!he Miiuidnd*d hnisiAreds M 
have bean dissolved into* 10 tens, aoe of which bad to tie 
tvaasfismd to the udits, wlierofora only 9 telis are left in 
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the Minuend, and snbtraoting 9 tens from them, no tens 
are lefl in the Bemainder. In the same manner we sup- 
pose one of the thousands to be divided into ten hundreds, 
one of which had been transferred to the tens, leaving 9 
hundreds in the Minuend, and subtracting 9 hundreds from 
them, no hundreds are k/l in the Remainder. Finally, 
having laken one of the 10 thousands, 9 th(yu8and8 are left 
\xi the Bemainder, and so we have 10000 

999 



9001 



Ad. 2. The Germans say, " Er ist ip die Bruechc 
gekommen ", (he has got into ttie fractions,) of one who 
finds himself in a predicamient from which he does not 
know how to. extricate himself. Experience proves the 
propriety of the proverb*, for a great many who can work 
examples with only integral numbers well enough, are at 
a loss when they have to deal with fractions. And yet 
there is no necessity for this. The common arithmetieal 
operations with fractions are no more difficult than with 
whole numbers, if oUce the nctfure effractions is proper- 
ly understood, which will soon be done, if we accurately 
analyze it. • * 

Taking it for granted, that the definitions of Numerator, 
Denominator, Integral and Fractional nnit,are understood, 
we proceed to show that we. can take two different views 
of a fraction. 



A — . — • — . — B 

D E 



%^C Cr-,— ._.-.--.—.-.-._.— .-.-.P. 



% 1. If A B (fig. 1) re;)resentB the integral unit, and 
we divide it into four equal parts, our fractional unit is 
14; for instance Am, and taking 3 of them we ba^e |, i. e. 
S fourths or Ao. ; Tht Numerator, which designates the 
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number of. fimetional imits given, or takea into considero- 
atfon, is the number, proper with which. we have t6 deal; 
the DencminaJtori^ merely the name (^ the fiaotkiDaluiiite^ 
and 3 fifths (3-5) differ from 3 eighths (3^)| in a similar 
manner as 3 yards differ from 3 feet. 

§ 2. If G.Fy which is three times as great ^» A B/rep- 
resents 3 integral units and we divide it by 4, we obtain 
C r, which is equal to A o or 34. Or w:e may say : di- 
/iding each of the 3 integral luiits into fontti^s we get 12 
fourths, and dividing this number by 4, we obtain 3 
fourths (3-4). Hence a fraction may always be regarded 
as a Quotientj whose Dividend is th^ Numerator, whil^ 
the Denominatpr is the Divisor ; 3t4 is the ^am^ as 3 4- 4 
and 2^ = 2 -^ 5. 

To multiply and divide fractions by -whole mmbers. 

A. : 

Given a. 2-5 X 3. b. 6-7 -r 3. 

g 3. The Denominator indicating only the name of the 
fractional units given, whose number is. expressed by the 
Numerator, the latter ordy is in case a. to be muUijMed^ in 
case b. to be divided, while the same Denominator is re- 
tained. As 3 i times 2 pounds are 6 pounds, thus 3 times 
2 fifths are 6 fifths ; hence, 

1x3- 22^3^1 

5 /& 5 

is 6 feet divided by 3 givea 2 feet, thus 6 sevenths di^ 
Tided by 3 gives 2 sevenths ; i. e. . 

* — 3 = ^ i"3 _ 2 

B. 

Given a. 3-4 X 2. b. $4 -5- 2. 
§ 4. Instead of multiplying or dividing the Numerator, 
le. increasing or decreasing (he number of fractional 
luiits gives, we may retail this number, but inhyease or 
decrease iheir eize in a manoer corraspondiBg to the given. 
Huh^lier or Divison To muliiply a fraction by 2, 3, 4, 
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WB make tin fraetionai unilar 2| S, 4 tinoa. aa larg'^^ to dr* 
W4e it bjr 2, 3^ 4, we make them onb haif^oae tbird^ one 
fourtb aa large as thoae given. ^ 



'S: 



m 



fig. 2.;? B 



f B^ n 

§ 5. A B (fig. 2) repre«eirts the intc^gral nnit^ A c is 
lA (a firacMonal ttint), A d i& 3^. To multiply tbis 34 by 
2, we make Araotional umt9 of the size A' f, which is twioe 
a0 large as A c, take three of them, and have then A' n. 
Mow there bei&g oaly two such pArts ia A' B', eacA of 
tkem is ^ and is twice as much as 1-4, and therefore A' n, 
which contains 3-2, must be twice as much as A d, which 
contains 34 ; that is, 

4 -4-^-2 2 

By compariaoB, we see tluit Am, which is twice 34 or 
&4^ is as muoli as A' a, wbioh is 3«2. 

• d 

C A ' • '" — »— *.— r. f ■■ ■. — ^ — *— i B 

%-.3-> A> ■■' ■- ' - ■ ■ . B' 

g q 

§ 6. If A B (fig. 3) - again represents the integral unit, 
A c is 1-4, Ad is 3-4. To divide this 3-4 by 2, we make 
fractimial iinits of the size A' g, which is one half as large 
as A c, take 3 of them and* have then A' q. Now liiere 
being twice 4, i. e: 8 such patfts in A' B', each of them is 
1-8 and is only half as muQh as 1-4, and therefore A' q, 
which contains 3-8, must be .oHe half as much as A d, 
• which contains 34;:. tibial is, 

Lh* 2 ^ i-L :m^ 

, 4 . ,4X2 8i 

BnfP eettp4ffistm we ieeithal A p* which ia one half of A d^ 
i. e. of 34^ k as brge as A' q' or &i8. 
§. 7* Vpom tiuafit is pkia that the^^ jnaid oftha pattta^ 
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into wfaiofa the integral unit is diyided, will increase of de^ 
crease in the same ratio, in which their number is decrease 
ed or increased. 

1-2 1» twice as much as 1-4, 1-8 is half s^ much as 14^ 
1^ " " '' " " 1-6, 1-12 *< « " " " 1-6, 
1-2 "three times" "1-6, 148 " one third " 1-6, 
14 "five " " "1-20; MW" one fifth " 1-20. 

In short : if we cUvyde the Deviominator of a fraction, 
without aHeriog the Numerator, we increase, if we mul^ 
tipbf the Denominator, we decrease the value of the frac- 
tion so many times as the number contains units, by 
which in the first case we have divided, in the second 
case multiplied* 

To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 
Given 34 X 2-7. 

§ 8. Our multiplier 2-7 is the 7th part of 2, as was 
shown in § 2. 34 X 2 z= 6-4, as we have seen in § 3. 
Having here multiplied by a number 7 times larger than 
required, the Product must be 7 times larger than it 
should be, and to correct this we must evidently divide 
this first Product 64 by 7, which we do according to § 6 
by multiplying its Denominator, and obtain 6-28; bence^ 

3 2^ _ 3 X2 _ 6 

4 7 4x7 28 

, The Numerator 2 of our Multiplier says, that twice as 
many parts as there are given, are required, hence we get 
6 piurts. The Denominator of our Multiplier says that the 
parts required are to be only one seventh as large as those 
given ; the parts given are fourths, the parts required 
most be 28th8, as shown in § 7. 

f f B 1 

pk . • 

r q 
Let A £(fig. 4) represent the integral unit, then is Af 
14, A g 34. - Multiplying A g or 34 by 2, we obtain Al 
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% 



or 6-4. Dividing this by 7, we have A p, which xoust be 
6-28, as we will show. G k is as large as A f, i. e. 14* 

Dividing this into 7 parts, C r is 1-7 of C k (i. e. of 14) 
and therefore 1-28 of D, i. e. of 1 ; hence C q which is 
as large as A p, is 6-28. Q. E. D. 

To divide a fraction by a fraction. 
Given 4-5 -r 2-3. 
Oar Divisor 2-3 is the third part of two as explained in 
g 2. The Numerator 2 of this Divisor indicating, that 
the parts required are to be only half as large as those 
given, it follows that there must be twi<^ as many of 
th^m in the unit as shown in §§ 6 and 7. Hence, instead 
of fifths we get tenths, and 4-5 ~ 2 = 4-10, But we have 
divided by a number, three times larger than was requir- 
od, in consequence of which this Quotient will be only 
one-third as large as ijb ought to be. Hence, to give it the 
proper -size, we must multiply this first Quotient by three, 
which we do according to § 3 by multiplying the Numer- 
ator, and thus we have 

i ^ ^ =s: ^ X ^ = 12 

5 ' 3" $1^2 10 

)a . . . . . B. 

fig.5( k 

J r i D q 

Let A B (fig. 5,) represent the integral unit, A f will be 
1-5, A g is 4-5. Dividing C k, which is equal to A f i. e. 
1-6 into two parts, C r is 1-2 of C k, i. e. of 1-5 and 1-10 of 
O D, i. e. of 1. Further C 1, which is 1-2 as large as A g, 
is 4-10. Having divided by a number, three times too 
large, this- result CI is three times too small, hence three 
times its size,i. e. q or 12-10, will be the result required. 



Scandal. — Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has 
done much less mischief than utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation. -^/S^eriden. 

Time. — The great rule of moral conduct is, next to €N)d, 
to respect time.r-'LaiiMter. / - 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

To the hundreds of teachers, who are now employed in the Dis- 
trict Schools of Vermont, we would address a few words of encour- 
agement. We have already intimated the deep interest we feel 
Iq your success. We have a common cause, and would cherish a 
ileep sympathy, in all that interests or troubles you. Allow us, there- 
fore, in a familiar manner, to make a few practical suggestions. And 
first of all, try to realize the importance of your work. Your position 
is one of fearful responsibility, and doubly so, at such a timo as 
this. We have reached that period in the history of our noble 
Goantry, when the strength of our government and the permanen- 
cy of our free institutions, are to be tested. Every heart not 
stained by a traitor^s guilt, even now, throbs with the deepest emo- 
tion. Patriotism is at length aroused, and every man, woman, and 
hild, has raised the question, ** What can I do for my country f** 
jTonr fathers and brothers are gone, or are ready to go, to the 
bloody battle field ; your mothers and sisters may be employed to 
provide for their present and future wants. You are also toiling 
for your country ; they for its rescue from the foul gnisp of treason 
aad f^u for Its future 'prosperity. Our common schools have more 
|M>wer to secure the future greatness of Vermont, than all the 
swords find baj^ets that have gone forth, or will go from our 
borders. Your work, then, is important and your responsibility 
great. A sensible writer has said, ^The mothers of a country^ 
moald the character of its citizens, determine its institutions, and 
•hape its destiny* Next to the influence df the mother, is that of 
the FSMALB TBAGHER." You See, therefore, that you occupy not 
only an important, but au honorable position. To you belongs a 
large share of the responsibility and glory of moulding the desti- 
ny of a future generation. With what earnestness, then, should 
you apply yourselves to your noble work. 

You should strive to honor your profession. In order to do this, 
you must have a high standard of qualification ; you should not be 
satisfied with only such attainments as will meet the demands of 
the law, but should aim at a larger degree of cultivation, and of sci- 
entific and professional knowledge* And you must enter upon 
your duties, with the spirit of earnestness and self sacrifiee which 
the importance ofyourwoik demands. It natters not for how 
small a compensation you are compelled to labor ; hxnm little iiiter«» 
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est jdtir emplojers mimifest either in yourself or jour school ; 
how uncomforCable and ill constructed may be your school house, 
or how poor the " tools" you have to work with : you must be aa 
earnest and true teacher or you are unworthy the place you occu- 
py. ** To teach, whether by word or action, is the greatest func- 
tion on earth,** Can you, then, sustain yourself in this high por- 
tion, or deserve the sacred name of teacher, while you are governed 
by merely mercenary motives ? 

TVe trusty young ladies, that you are all well qualified and ear- 
nest teachers, and will proceed to make some suggestions, as to the 
manner in which you are to discharge your various duties. You 
act in the two fold capacity of m%9tres$ and teacher ; you must both 
manage and instruct, every hour of every day of your term. And 
remember, that upon your management, depends your success, more 
than anything else. You have already begun your schools, and 
are now forming acquaintances, and fixing impressions for good or 
for evil. Every act in the school room and in the neighborhood, is 
telling upon your success or failure. Do you board among tlM 
scholars ? This time honored custom, which some regard a rriie 
of darker ages, has its advantages, as well as its disadvantages. 
If you dp not have your home in the district, you should lose no 
time to form an intimate acquaintance with all your patrons. Yiait 
them at their homes. Interest yourselves in whft interests them, 
in their business, in their children ; in the family, be social, .iui4 
you will gain the sympathy and confidence of all* This done, and 
you are prepared to manage your schooL If you would haT« 
everything move on pleasantly and successfully, in the school 
room, you must have the confidence and coK)peration of your em- 
ployers as well as of your pupils. Secure these, then, first of alL 
And remember another thing, your duty to yourself and your pro- 
fession, demands that all your interest, time, and strength, be given 
to your school, whatever be your compensation. O. 

First Organ. — The first organ ever heard in, public 
worship in thifl country was sent from London to the 
King's Chapel in 1714. The organist came out from Eng- 
land with the instrument, as no person in the colony wai 
to be found able to assume its charge. The first organ 
ever built in this country waw made by Edward Bronfiold, 
who died August 18, '66. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
New SuhscriherB, — A goodly namber have availed themselves 
of our liberal offer to Female Teachers, and have already ordered 
oopies of the FermofU School Journal We here renew the offer. 
To any Female Common School Teacher, in the state, we will send 
a copy of the School Journal, (Vol. Ill,) for fifty cents, or a copy 
of the School Journal, and a copy of" Gleanings from School Life 
Experience,** for seventy five cents. To any Teacher who will, 
after this date, send us five hew subscribers, with advance pay, we 
will return a receipt in fiill for her own subscription for an addition^ 
al year, or two copies of the Gleanings, 

Teachers* Institutes. — TVe would call the attention of teachers to 
Secretary Adams' notice of Institutes, to be holden during the 
month of June. No teacher, in the counties in which they are to 
be held, should fail to be present. All need the suggestions and 
inspiration, which these gatherings are calculated to impart. 

Vassar Female College. — By a munificent donation, of 
$408,000, Matthew Vassar, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
established and endowed a College ^or Young Ladies, which is to 
go into operation, as soon as the plan of th& donor can be perfected. 
Hie grounds appropriated for college purposes, consist of 200 acres, 
and lie to the east of Poughkeepsie, about one mile distant 
from the city limits. Mr, Vassar, on committing the trust to his 
Board of Trustees, made the following remarks, explanatory of his 
motives and views in devoting this fortune to so noble a purpose. 

"It occurred to me, that woman, having received from her Crea- 
tor the same intellectual constitution as man, has the same right to 
intellectual culture and de\'elopment. 

I considered that the mothers of a country mould the charac- 
ter of its citizens, determine its institutions, and shape its destiny. 

Next to the influence of the mother, is that of the female 
teacher, who is employed to train young children at a period 
when impressions are most vivid and lasting. 

It also seemed to me, that if woman were properly educated^ 
some new avenues to useful and honorable employment, in entire 
harmony with the gentleness and modesty of her sex, might be 
opened to her. 

It further appeared, there is not in our country — ^there is not in 
the world, so far as is known — a single fully-endowed institution 
for the education of women. 

It was also in evidence, that for the last thirty years, the stand* 
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ard of education for the sex has been constaaftlj rising in the 
United States ; and the great, felt, pressing want has been ample 
endowments, to secure to Femile Seminaries the elevated charac- 
ter, the stabilitj and permanency of oar best Colleges/, 

Military JEducation,'— The North CaroUna Journal of JEducation^ 
(April No.,) publishes an essay on Militarj Education, whidi oc- 
eupies, in fine print, more than fifteen pages. The object of the 
essaj is, ^ to show the benefits of Military Schools, and their pe- 
culiar jitness and adaptation to our Southern TouthJ* Is it a 
wise policy, to encourage the predominance of the military over 
the scientiJiCf in any state or country ? Is anything gained by cul- 
tivating a military spirit, to the neglect oi that moral and intellect- 
ual culture, calculated to fit our youth to become peaceful citTicns, 
in a law abiding community, and to discharge the duties of politi- 
cal, civil, and social life ? We think not. An exclusively milita- 
ry education tends to create a warlike spirit and a military des- 
potism. A thorough system of common schools, we think is bet- 
ter adapted to the genius of our government. 

Prof. Milo P, Jewett^ has been appointed President of Vassar 
Female College. O. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Our Journal. — Owing to circumstances, not connected with the 
war^ but beyond our control, the paper and printing of the Jour- 
nal have not answered our expectations. After this month, wu 
have promise of improvement. 

We are indebted to the H^n. John D. Philbricky of Boston, antl 
Hon. James Denman of San Francisco, Cal., for interesting reports 
of the public schools, in their respective cities. 

The Polylingual Jjounial^ a Quarterly Itlagazine, in French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Germjui, and Englislu 

The New Series of this Jocrnax is published in'the regular oc- 
tavo fornu The French,. Spanish, Italian, and German, are pub- 
lished in separate Magazines, composed of the best productions of 
tome of the leading writers of France, St)ain, Italy, and Germany. 
These Magazines are publishediquarterly, with a Supplement of /»- 
^ructions for private learners, at one dollar a year each, in advance, 

Hiram C. Sparks, Editor and- Proprietor, and Author of Sparks' 
Analysis of the French Verbs, Students in either of these lan- 
guages,, will find tliis Journal to be a. val^ble aid.. The Editor's ex- 
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perience as Pirafeaflor of Modern Langaages, and his intimate ac-s 
qtiaintance with the peculiarities and idiomsy in each of the langaag- 
es represented in his Journal, admirablj fit him to give valuable and 
timely heTp to the studious inquirer. 

Mtrnfs Museum and Parleys Magazinej Vol. 41 , No. 5, for 
May 1861, is befoie us. This illustrated dollar Magazine, appears 
to us, to be just the work for children and youth. Among its 
leading features, we find articles upon History, Geography, Geolo- 
gy, Natural Histoiy, Travels, Biography, and Puzzles. **' It seeks to 
aid in the formation of character, establish good principles, cultivate 
right feeling, promote correct habits, and store the mind with useful 
knowledge". Published by J. N. Stearns & Co., Ill Fulton St., 
New York. 

Godey^s Lady's Book, Petersons Lady^s Afagazine, and Arthur's 
Home Magazine, for June, come promptly to our table, with their 
usual variety, ofiering to their readers, mudi that is useful, or en- 
tertaining. For the housewife, they abound in receipts, suggestions: 
patterns, etc 

Rutland Daily Herald. — ^The enterprising publishers of the But« 
land Weekly Herald, Messrs. Geo. A. Tuttle & Co., have within 
the last month commenced the issue of the above named daily. Ift 
is a kandsome sheet, containing each day's new% in a condensed 
form. See the advertisement for terms, etc. 

Atlantic Monthly for June. Contents ; Agnes of Sorrento, Greek 
Lines, The Rose Enthroned, A Bag of Meal, Napoleon tlie Third, 
Concerning Things Slowly Learnt, American Navigation, Denmark 
Vesey, New York Seventh Regiment, Army Hymn, The Pickens 
and Stealings Rebellion, Recent American Publications. Address 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 

Harper's New Monthly for June, presents the following : Coast 
Rangers of California, Recrimination, Adventures in Gorrilla Land, 
Apple Blossoms, Orley Farm and Philip (continued,) George 
Rogers Clark, Charty Spangler, What is best ? Clergyman's Adven-. 
tures, Audience of Queen of Spain, On Being Found Out, Monthly 
Record of Current Events, etc. Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York. 



Our interest in the cause of Physical Culture leads us, readily, tOb 
give the following note a place.. Read the advert]se]ii«Bt alfo. 
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Boston, Maj SOth, 1861. 

Editors of the Yennont SchoolJournal : — 

Permit me to saj to your readers, that we are making the meet 
complete preparations for the Normal Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion, to open on July 4th, of this yean 

In this Institution, Ladies and Grentlemen will be prepared to 
teach Gymnastics in the most tiK>rough »ad scientific manner. 

The course will consist of one hundred and eight lessons, and a 
regular course of lectures, upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Gymnastics, by four able Professors. 

Those who cannot attend a full bourse, upon the first visit, can 
finish at another. 

Let all those who desire to know the detail of our plan, send for a 
circulai', enclosing stamp. 

Please address Your Ob't Servant, DIO LEWIS. 

Teachers' Institutes for the Counties of Orange, Windsor, Wind- 
bam, Bennington, Rutland and Addison, will be held as follows : 

At Randolph, June 4 — o ; Chester, 7 — 8 ; Wilmington, 11 — 12 ; 
Arlington, 14—15 ; Fairhaven, 18— -19-; Orwell, 21—22, 

The Institutes will each continue in session during two days, 
having evening sessions, and each daily session will commence at 9 
A.M. 

All friends of Education are invited to attend, and Si'^punctttaUy at 
possible. 

Clergymen are respectfully invited to give notice from their Pul- 
pits. 

Town Superiitendents, as co-agents of the State, are earnestly re- 
quested to notify Teachers, and urge their attendance ; and also to 
notify clergymen. Teachers are reminded that time spent by them 
in attending the Institute of the County where ihey teach, is, bylaw, 
considered to be spent in the serv'ice of their schools, and so is not, in 
any sense, lost. — What character our Common Schools shall aim to 
impress upon the children of the State, is a question of very apparent 
importance in these times so full of peril to our country. 

J. S. ADAMS, Sec. Vt. Board of Education. 

Washington County Teachers' Association, — The next meeting 
will be held at Northfield, on Friday and Saturday, June 7th and 
8th. 

Superintendents of the Common Schools in the County/ are re- 
quested to invite the Teachers of the respective towns to attend, and 
diey are also solicited to be present, and take part in the discussions. 

Chittenden County Teachers' Association, — The next meeting of 
this Association will be held at Winooski, on Friday and Saturday, 
the 7th and 8th of the present month. 

It is earnestly hoped that all the Teachers of the County, and 
all othf^rs interested in the objects of the Association will be present 
The people of Winooski cordially tender their hospitalities to the 
members of the Association. 
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SHALL PARENTS ACCUMULATE WEALTH FOR 
THEIR CHILDREN? 

This seems to be the end and aim of a majority of pa- 
rents. They toil, not merely for a competence, but for 
abundance, and often grumble at the dealings of Provi- 
dence, if not successful. Many refuse to educate their 
children, not because tU^y have not means to do so, but 
from fear they shall not be able to leave for them a for- 
tune, when compelled to take care of themselves in life. 
But a greater mistake could not be made. Though 
prompted by a deep solicitude for the welfare of their 
children, yet such parental kindness, is entirely misap^ 
plied. All experience, and, in some instances, hitter expe- 
rience, goes to show the folly of such views and conduct. 
Allow me here to introduce one example and to let the 
parent tell his own story. An hundred more might be 
cited to enforce the same truth. 

"Said a friend to us, on a recent occasion, 'I never saw 
but one man in my life, who acknowledged he had quite 
a3 much money as he knew how to dispose of I had 
called at his house one day, when a gentleman present 
urged him to a scheme from which he might realize a large 
profit. 'You are right,' said he,,^as regards the probable 
success of the speculation, but I shall not embark in it ; 
I have too much money now.' This very uncomman re- 
mark-struck me most forcibly, and, after the gentleman 
Imd retired, I asked Mr. P. to explaiik * Yes,' said he iu 
reply, ' I would not cross the street to gain thousands. 
I should be a happier man if my income were less. I am 
old, and iu a year or two whatever I possess will avail me 
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naught — ray daughters are dead, and I have three sods 
upon whom I look with a father's pride. My own educa- 
tion had been neglected, my fortune was gained by hon- 
est labour and careful economy^ I had no time for study, but 
I resolved that my sons should have every advantage. 
Each had the opportunity of gaining a fine classical edu- 
cation, and then I gave them the choice of a profession. 
The eldest would be a physician ; the second chose the 
law ; the third resolved to follow my footsteps as a mer- 
chant. This was very well — I was proud of my sons, and 
hoped that one day I might see them distinguished, or at 
least useful to their fellow men. I had spared no expense 
in their training ; they had never wanted money, for I 
gave each a liberal allowance. Never had men fairer pros- 
pects of becuming honored and respected; but look at 
the result. The physician has no patients ; the lawyer, 
not a single client ; and the merchant is above visiting his 
counting-house. In vain I urge them to be more indus- 
trious. What is the reply ? ' There i& no use in it, fath- 
er — we never shall want for money ; we know you have 
enough for all.' So look at my disappointment. Instead 
of being active, energetic members of society, my sons 
are but idlers, men of fa&hion and display. True, they 
have few vices — perhaps not so many as their associates ; 
they have never done anything to bring disgrace upon 
my name ; but I had expected them to add to the little 
reputation I may have gained. It io not the money that 
I care for ; as my sons say, I have enough for all. But 
let th© physician attend to the poor, and the lawyer sec 
that justice is done to those who have not the means of 
paying the enormous fees now required by the members 
of the bar. The merchant may not need the reward of 
his labors, but there are a thousand benevolent institu- 
tions to the support of which it would be a pleasure for 
mo to see him contribute. They would at least be useful, 
each in his vocation, to those around them ; now, selfish 
amusement is their only aim* This is the burden upon 
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my heart, and this is the reason of the remark yOn listened 
to. Had they been obliged to struggle against difficulties, 
to gain their professions, and were they now dependent 
upon their own exertions for their support, my sons would 
have gained honor to themselves and me.' " 

Wretched old man ! Disappointed parent I Bur- 
dened with riches, and conscious that he must soon leave 
them ; disappointed that his sons, reared and educated 
in luxury and indolence, have not done honor to them- 
selves and him ! No wonder that this is "a burden upon 
bis heart," since the very influence of his tenderness and 
wealth, has rendered them inefficient and unfitted them 
for the duties of active life. His parental tenderness was 
ruinous, and all his eflForts were wasted. He had " too 
much money." 

'•' Had they been obliged to struggle with difficulties, to 
gain their professions, and were they now dependent upon 
their own exertions for support, my sons would have 
gained honor to themselves and me." The calise of this 
tailure is fully understood and deeply deplored. And this 
ia the experience of many wealthy pat-ents. ^' Nothing can 
be expected of rich men^s sons," has become a proverb. 
Who are the distinguished men and women of our coun- 
try ? How few of them have been reared in luxury ! Go 
into our seminaries and colleges, and who are the bril- 
liant, reliable scholars, that give character to the class 
and the school ? With very few noble exceptions, they 
are the children of parents in dependent circumstances, 
or at least not wealthy. These children have bcjsn taught 
the necessity of economy^ gelfreliatice and industry, 
while yet at home. And who are the indolent and reck- 
less in our Schools and in co^mmuuity ? As often as oth- 
etwise, they are the undisciplined and petted children of 
the rich. If this view be correct, the wealth that parents 
m:iy accumulate for their children, especially if it finds 
them without a thorough practical education, is, in most 
cases, a curse rather xhan a Wessing. A competence is, 
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of course, desirable, but nothing more, for the good of the 
family. Parents should spare no pains nor means, within 
their power, to educate their children. Thej^ should do 
nothing for them, however, which they can do for them- 
selves. Give them the best advantages ; place them un- 
der the most rigid discipline, and the most watchful care; 
surround them by the best moral and religious influences: 
teach them habits of industry, and that self-reliance and 
self-application are the only means of success, in the 
school or in the world. Money and toil, that secure for 
children such advantages, and such results, have not been 
wasted. 

Parents should not, then, aim to accumulate wealth for 
their children. It is a dangerous experiment. But they 
should strive to give them all the advantages of a thor- 
ough, physical, intellectual and religious education. With 
this, they have a surer guarantee for success, happiness 
and usefulness in life, than millions of money could be- 
stow. 0. 

WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 

Friends on life's tempestuous sea, 
When the storm clouds threaten thee, 
Wait a little longer ; 
Jesus in the Ship asleep, 
Will his own in safety keep. 

When temptation's waves roll hvjih, 
And you fain would from them fly, 
Wait a little longer ; 
Jesus tempted like as we, 
Able is to succor thee. 

You who form the christian band. 
Eager for the promised land, 
Wait a little logger ; 
Jesus standing at the helm. 
Safe shall guide you to his realm. 

Though the voyage of life be long. 

You can cheer it with your song, 

Wait a little longer ; 

Safe into the port you'll glide, 

Anchor on the other side. L. P* 
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THE TEACHER'S MISSION. 

The sun rose bright and beautiful and his rays fell with 
an autumnal softness on the thousands gathered within 
the holy city, to celebrate the feast of the -tabernacles. 
Far away in the distance the mists rose from lake and 
mountain streaio, and, like a gossamer vail, spread out 
over the picturesque landscape. Soft and musical was 
the chant as the autumn bree-ze played among the tall 
spires of the temple, or sighed through the foliage of the 
towering palm-trees. The shouts of the reapers had died 
away. The presses were filled with new wine. The gar- 
ners were piled to overflowing, and Judah's thousands, 
their hands filled with thank-offerings, stood within the 
templet's sacred inclosure. Joy beamed forth from the 
eye of the thrifty husbandman, and thanksgiving went up 
from the heart of the toil-worn laborer, as they called to 
mind the provident care of the God of harvest, who feeds 
even the fowls of the air, though they " neither reap nor 
gather into barns." 

A low murmur of inquiry ran around from lip to lip of 
that assembled multitude, " What think ye, will he not 
come up to the feast ? " Curiosity and expectation were 
drawn out to their extreme tension, for even then one was 
journeying about among the hills of Judea and over the 
plains of Gallilee, " who taught as never man taught, " 
at whose touch darkness fled away from the sealed orbs 
of vision, and sound entered in where hitherto silence 
had sat enthroned. At his word the staff* fell from the 
cripple's hand and without it he walked, and even the dark 
portals of the tomb opened at his approach, and life, love- 
liness and beauty, again glowed afresh on the pale linea- 
ments of its imprisoned tenant. An almost breathless 
suspense hung around this vast assembly, an anxiety even 
painful in its impress was depicted on many a countenance, 
as the oft-repeated interrogatory fell from their lips, 
" Where is he ? " Hushed at once was the murmur of voices 
. and fixed was every eye, as from the midst of that multi- 
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tude, a voice rose loud and clear, and, with a power that 
made even the proud Sanhedrim tremble, Jesus proclaim- 
ed, " Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharasees, Hypocrites! 
for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men, for 
ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that 
are entering to go in. " " Wo unto you lawyers ! for ye 
have taken away the key ot knowledge, ye entered not 
in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hinder- 
ed/* No wonder that the common people heard him glad- 
ly. No wonder that the Scribes and Pharisees denounc- 
ed him as in league with the father of lies, and sent their 
officers to drag him forth from the temple, Ay^t »© ''^od- 
der that the officers urged, in extenuation of their failure 
to bring him, " Never man spake like this man." Surely^ 
never man did speak like him, ^^for he taught as one that 
had authority." Our Saviour, in his mission to earth, not 
only healed the sick, and fed the hungry and preached 
the gospel, but he also taught the people thus by his own 
example investing this office with a worth and dignity 
second to none else. I think that we, as a community, do 
not justly estimate the importance of the Teacher's mis- 
sion. We are too slow at remembering that to the Teacher 
we commit the training of that ennobling faculty wnich ex- 
alts man above all things else that walk upon the face of 
the whole earth. We are too prone to forget that the 
young intellect is plastic, and that in the Teacher, in a 
very great degree, lies the power to clothe that intellect 
in the habiliments of beauty or deformity. 

More than twenty-eight centuries ago this maxim came 
from the pen of inspiration, ^^ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old ho will not depart 
from it ;*' and the experience of the whole world ever 
since, has not been able to gainsay it. That class of teach- 
ers whose aim is to develop, in the fullest measure, all 
the mental and physical powers, and to implant in the 
heart moral and religious truths, as well as to secure menn 
tal culture, will have accomplished the Teacher's mission 
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better than those who aim to adorn the intellect alone. 
When we remember that all of life here, though it be 
drawn out to three score and ten, or even four score, years, 
is but the dawning of existence when compared with 
oteruity, — when we remember that this brief moment is 
all we have wherein to prepare to meet the responsibili- 
ties of that ever enduring oycle, we feel that all of earth 
fells away to utter nothingness when weighed in the bal- 
ance with a soul redeemed by the blood of the Son of 
God. The Teacher may and should do much to adorn 
aod beautify, and elevate the whole mental power, and 
these efforts, are worthy of all praise. But this is not all. 
He should do much, aye very much, to implant deep down 
in the heart, those moral and religious truths, that shall 
in after years bud, and blossom, and bring forth fruit, yea, 
the " fruit of righteousness and peace, and joy in the Ho- 
ly Ghost. " When efforts and aims like these wake up 
the energies and draw out the warmest desires of the 
Teacher; when he deems no effort too great, no sacrifice 
too costly^ no labor too wearisome, that from his hand may 
be tmmed off the pure spirit, fitted for usefulness here 
and glory hereafter ; when, with " line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, '' he lifts up to the throne of grace 
that eame«t, untiring prayer of faith which must prevail; 
then, and not till then, will the Teacher have fulfilled all 
his mission. N. W. 



True Trust. — One evening, we are told, after a weary 
march through the desert, Mohammed was camping with 
his followers, and overheard one of them saying, " I will 
loose my camel, and commit it to God ; " on which Mo- 
hammed took him up : " Friend, tie thy camel, and com- 
mit it to God, — that is, do whatsoever is thine to do, 
and then leave the rest to God." 



" Strike while the iron is hot." — That is one way, but it 
is more to the purpose to make the iron hot by atrikwig. 
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A LEAF. FROM THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 

Leaf from the sacred tomb, 

The Mecca of our land ! 
"We love thee, though thy bloom 

Is touched by Time's pale hand. 

Leaf but as other leaves, 

A leaf — no more — thou art — 

To thee my spirit cleaves 
I press thee to my heait! 

Far more than other leaves. 

More than a forest, thou ! 
For thee the breast will heave. 

The head in reverence bow. 

Thou speak'st of other days, 

When, with the leafy throng. 
Thou trembled'st o'er that place 

The tomb of Washington. 

Thou, leaf, hast danced where forms 

Of human mould would kneel ! 
As thou the force of storms 

Ecstatic joy they'd feel 1 ^ 

Leaf, ah ! I envy thee ! 

Thou hast waih'd requiems soft 
Over dead majesty — 

Hast paid that tribnte oft. 

Pure tears have dropped from thee 

Upon that holy sod: 
Thou'st fed on air that he 

Had brealhed — the hero-god. 

Thou know'st the hero's grave, 

The place of valor's rest. 
Where Earth entombs the brave 

Within her honored breast. 

Tombs other yet he hath 

Whence glory ne'er departs ; 
A mighty cenotaph. 

Millions of freemen's hearts. 
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Fain Freedom lays her sons — 

Not in the dark, diill tomb 
"Wliere Art her pillar rears, 

Th[it fills the mind with aloora — 

Embalmed in sighs and tears, 

In reverent love enclosed, 
They rest through after years 

As none else e*er reposed. 

Time liath no power to touch 

And crumble into dust. 
This heart-built sepuleher, 

Life*s purest, holiest, trust. L. C. 

"DO THEY TEACH FOR MONEY?'' 

Messrs. Editors: — An article appears in the May num- 
ber of the Journal, with the above interrog>ition for it^ 
caption, and signed "H/' who, with much spirit,, and 
some injustice, has seemed to change liis interro- 
gation into an affirmation. 

Your correspondent manifests much earnestness as to the 
standard of the teacher's profession, and seems to be al- 
most indignant at the impositions upon the profession, by 
indications of " commendable perseverance under difficul- 
ties," which are of no " credit to the school-master." 

AVith much deference to your correspondent, I beg- 
leave to take a different view of the character of tliope 
teachers, who educate themselves by their own money,, 
earned by their own brain, from that set forth by him. 
I had always supposed that those teachers who collect- 
ed a httle money by teaching and spent it by learnings 
who alternated from pupils life to teacher's, and from teach- 
er's life to pupils, had an opportunity of experimental 
knowledge in both positions, and possessed a "profession- 
al knowledge" of teaching, unknown to any other teacher, 
with the same experience. The fact, that young men and 
women, are thus earnest in seeking wisdom for themselves, 
seems, of all other indications of improvement in our 
schools, the brightest. This fact is not only indicative oi 
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^' comnteudable perseverance under difficulties," but of 
genuine earnestness, which your correspondent says, is 
" one of the most important elements in the true teacher's 
character,'' for none, but an earnest, persevering teacher, 
will attempt to educate himself by teaching, under the 
many disparagements which now meet him in the teach- 
er's calling. 

In the last paragraph of your correspondent's article, 
I must say, though with great deference, that he does 
great injustice to the teacher. These young practition- 
ers of law and medicine, would not be "denounced as in- 
truders and quacks and reckless triflers with human life and 
justice," if they had received their diplomas, although 
they were still laboring tq raise their qualifications above 
their diplomas. When we demand a disgracefully low 
standard of qualifications, because it is ^' cheap," and in- 
vite those not above that standard to teach our schools 
because it is ^'' cheaper," and then turn round and call 
them " drones and leeches hanging about the profession, 
who feel no interest in the school, and make no effort to 
discharge tijeir duty, except so far as their own selfishness 
may dictate,'^ we pay them in our "cheapest" currency, 
and, worst of all, we usually pay them in advance? " Do 
they teach for money ?" Ask the female teacher, who is 
toiling at twenty-five cents per day, and " boarding round," 
and hearing daily, that she has neglected the mothers' 
pets, (for even the youngest are given into the charge of 
the sehool-Bja^ra,) that " we are throwing away our mon- 
ey — pity the school-marm can't walk as far as my little 
Jimmy, who is scarcely three years old,'* &c., &c. 

" Do they teach for money ?" Ask the school master, 
who is receiving " great wages," fifty cents per day, and 
is expected to manage thirty or forty girls find boys, some 
of whom, by virtue of their ability to govern, have taught 
their parents obedience. 

Gro through Vermont, and see the teachers' work-shops, 
and cooipare them with the barns for the cattle ; visit tbo 
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inmost thoughts of the teacher ; witness his untiring ef- 
forts ; see hiiu serve faithfully for three months, and turned 
off, and a " cheaper '' one reaping the rewards of his in- 
dustry — the fiiithful one without credit for his well-doing, 
and your correspondent will find, that those teachers who 
are the most faithful, are those who earn " the money 
that supports them while studying," and these do not 
" bring disgrace upon our calling, and dishearten those 
who have devoted to it, their talents, attainments and 
lives." It is true that we have mercenary teachers in too 
many places, but it seems to be unjust to accuse the self- 
educating teacher of being a hireling. E. C. 2nd. 

Mr. SMITH'S SCHOOL RErORT. 

I have just been perusing a printed School Report, 
prepared by Mr. G. P. Smith, the superintendent, of Wash- 
ington. 1 was so highly pleased with it, that I can not 
refrain from calling attention to it publicly. My chief 
reason for doing this is, that every town and school su- 
perintendent, in the intelligent state of Vermont, who 
does not prepare and print a good, thorough, critical 
school report, may take a timely and well-intentioned hint, 
and confer a lasting benefit on community by doing so. 

Mr. Smith presents an account of the condition of all 
the schools and districts in town, in detail, and, with seem- 
ing boldness and impartiality, exposes their prominent 
defects ; and, with equal readiness, points out their many 
excellencies. He thinks tho subject of school attendance 
is of very great importance, and the masterly manner in 
which he treats it, and many others of interest, shows that 
the citizens of Washington have not only selected a fine 
scholar to superintend their schools, but one whose heart 
is in his labors. His report can not be otherwise than 
very valuable to that town. J. P. 

Extract from Report. 

^^ The great secret in educating children successfully^ 
is not well understood. The scholar must be interesteiit^ 
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you must make biin so. Parents and teachers may try 
every other method or theory, and they will surely fail. 
Observation and a good share of experience in instruct- 
ing youthful minds, have confirmed this in my mind. 
Whatever is made pleasing and interesting to the scholar, 
is grasped by him with avidity and is happily adapted to 
the expansion of his intellect. 

This is a progressive age with attractions on every 
hand. Progress is outside, if not in the inside, of the 
schoolroom. If you cannot build good school houses in 
pleasant localities — furnish them with everything well 
adapted to the wants of the scholar, such as maps, globes, 
etc., etc., — procure the services of good thorough teach- 
ers, and show by your habitual presence in the school 
room that you have interests there ; your children can 
never value their advantages, simply for the want of them. 
And if any of you have a dunce in the family you ^vill 
readily ascertain the fact, for he will go to school if sent; 
but those who are capable of contrasting the attractions 
of the school room with those outside of it, will leave the 
old, dirty shell of a school house, its monotonous and hie- 
less exercises, the insipid and illiterate teacher, and in 
connection with their parents' utter neglect of the school, 
will conclude that their work is not truly meritorious, and 
t!ie education they w\^y acquire with such means can he 
of no great value to them. In view of these things, how 
important it is that parents should awake to them. The 
education of most children is limited to common schools. 
This fact alone impresses us with the necessity of surround- 
ing them with every possible means of interest and at- 
traction. Here is where the mosses receive all of their 
school education. Our Common Schools are the great 
nurseries of human intelligence. Little prattling children 
and the ambitious youth go up to them to learn to walk 
the winding ways of science. Here is where the youthful 
mind receives its first impressions, and a healthful stinin- 
lous may excite it to high efforts and noble actions, or w 
poisonouf one embitter it for life. Here it is that the 
characters of our future men and women are being fash- 
ioned, and their degree of excellence depends on the ful- 
fillment of our known duties. 

Then we should labor to make the school room the 
pleasantest of all places, so environed with attractions 
and so productive of advantages, that our children may 
grow up men and women, pure, learned and wise." 
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A GENEROUS CRIMINAL^ 

A youag man recently made Lis escape from the gal- 
leys at Toulouse. lie was strong and vigorous, and soon 
made his way across the country, and escaped pursuit. 
He arrived next morning before a cottage in an open jSeld, 
and stopped to beg something to eat, and for conceahnent 
while he reposed a little. But he found the inmates of 
the cottage in the greatest distress. Four little children 
sat trembling in a corner ; the mother was weeping and 
tearing her hair, and the father walked the floor in agony. 
The galley-slave asked what was the matter, and the 
father replied that they were that morning to be turned 
out of doors because they could not pay the rent. 

^' You see me driven to despair; " said the father, " my 
wife and little children without food or shelter^ and I 
without means to provide any for them." 

The convict listened to this tale with tears of sympathy 
and then said, 

" I will givo you the means. I have but jast escaped 
from the galleys ; whoever secures aiid takes back an es- 
caped prisoner, is entitled to a reward of fifty francs. 
How much does your rent amount to ?" 
" Forty francs," answered the father. 
" Well," said the other, " put a cord around my body ; 
I will follow you to the city ; they will recognize me, and 
you will get fifty francs for bringing me back." 

" No, never !" exclaimed the astonished listener ; " my 
children should starve a dozen times^ before I would do 
80 base a thing." 

The generous yoting man insisted, and declared, at last 
that he would go and give himself up, if the father would 
not consent to take him. After a long struggle, the lat- 
ter yielded, and taking his preserver by the arm, led him 
to the city, and to the mayor's oflSee. 

Everybody was surprised that a little man like the fath- 
er had been able to capture such a strong young mam j 
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but the proof was before tbem. The fifty francs were 
paid, and the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But after 
he was gone, the father asked a private interview of the 
mayor, to whom he told the whole story. 

The mayor was so much afiocted, that he not only ad- 
ded fifty francs more to the father^s purse, but wrote imme- 
diately to the minister of justice, begging the noble youDg 
prisoner's release. The minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a small offense 
Avhich had condemned the young man to the gaUeys, and 
that he had already served out half his time, ordered his 
release. Is not the whole incident beautiful ? — Student 
und Schoolmate. 



THE TEACHER CROWNED. 

The relative importance of the teacher's profession, ia 
clearly set forth by the following fable. Though drawn 
from mythology, the illustration is complete. 0. 

" When Jupiter offered the prize of immortality to him 
who was the most useful to mankind, the court of Olym- 
pus was crowded with competitors. The warrior boast- 
ed of his patriotism, but Jupiter thundered ; the rich man 
boasted of his munificence, and Jupiter showed him the 
widow's mite ; the pontiff held up the keys of heaven, and 
Jupiter pushed the doors wide open ; the painter boasted 
of his power to give life to inanimate canvas, and Jupiter 
breathed aloud in derision ; the Sculptor boasted of mak- 
ing gods that contended with the immortals for human 
homage, Jupiter frowned ; the orator boasted of his pow* 
er to sway the nation with his voice, and Jupiter mar- 
shaled the obedient host of heaven with a word ; the poet 
spoke of his power to move even the gods by praise, Ju- 
piter blushed ; the musician claimed to practice the only 
human science that had been transplanted to heaven, Ju- 
piter hesitated ; when seeing a venerable man looking 
with intense interest upon the group of competitors bi^t 
presenting no claims, 'What art thou ?' said the benig 
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nant monarch. 'Only a spectator/ replied the gray hcfadecl 
sage ; ^all these were roy papils.' ^ Crown him, crown Am/ 
said Jupiter ; 'crown the faiHifid Teacher with immortali- 
ty, and make room for bim at my right hand V " 

TO THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
VEKMONT. 

Having assumed the business of teaching, you hare not 
merely entered upon an important field of labor, but you 
I have assumed a responsibility for results, which will over- 
I leap the bounds of time, an4i sweep the great cycles of 
an interminable future. To educate the immortal mind, 
so far as your appliances may affect it, is to leave your 
impress upon it forever. 

The youth whom you are daily instrnctiDg' and guiding, 
you are molding and training, not only for the duties 
and changes of this short earthly career, but for the sol- 
emn destinies of another world. You have assumed the 
fearful work of developing and cultivating the powers of 
body, mind and soul with which the God of Nature hag 
invested every intelligent human being. The character 
and office of your work arc among the highest, the most 
dignified and useful employments in human society. For, 
"if we may measure importance, power and dignity by 
the nature of a service, and the end to be attained, then 
the work of a Christian teacher stands eminent '' among 
the allotments of human labor. To become a teacher, aft 
educator, is a matter of no ordinary importance, and no 
one should assume such a relation, unless he is folly pre- 
pared to dignify his profession, by labors abundant, effi- 
cient and faithful. 

" By their fruits shall ye hiow them/^ was the important 
instruction of the Great Teacher to His disciples ; and 
by this test all men of all professions, in all ages, are 
known. By this criterion all are judged, to this standard 
all must come. 
Every teacher should be careful to guard and preserve 
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the dignity pf his profession, by a thorough preparation, 
so as to avoid the liability of being branded a pedagogi- 
cal empyric. We can endure empiricism anywhere else 
better than in the education of immortal beings. But I 
am aware that there are multitudes who take up "school- 
keeping^^ as a temporary business, very many of whom 
are sadly deficient in many of the essential requisites for 
successful teaching. I know, too, that there are many 
motives and inducements which prompt younp; ladies and 
gentlemen to do so, who in all other respects may be 
very w^orthy. On the other hand, there are scores of both 
sexes, who, every year, graduate from our higher schools 
and colleges, whose characters, talents and scholastic at- 
tainments eminent!}^ qualify them for the profession of 
teaching, but who are drawn away by ignoble motives 
from a profession in which they might have rendered hon- 
orable and efficient service. 

The love of wealth, the charms nnd excitements of com- 
mercial life, ambition for a brief career of political dis- 
tinction and honor among men, have often so completely 
blinded the eyes of young men that they have lost sight 
of the higher, holier, nobler objects and aims of life. 

Let not^ then, the love of your own ease and pergonal 
gratification, nor the impulses of an unchastened ambition, 
nor the love of riches, nor the pride of life, nor the daz- 
zling splendor of place and power among men, draw you 
away from your chosen profession. If you have not already 
fully settled this matter, delay not to do so ; and when you 
iiave clearly determined what is duty, reverence it, obey 
it, give yourself up to be led and guided by it, as the sa- 
cred talijsman of your life ; from which let no temptation, 
interest or circumstance cause you to swerve. Wisely has 
it been said, that "the voice of duty is the voice of God." 
And there is really little hope of that person who will not 
obey her voice. 

At the very beginning of your life-work, then, pause un- 
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ta you fully comprehend the importance connected with 
the great objects and eqds of living. Ascend some lofty 
mount of vision, far above the blinding mists and clouds 
of earthly follies ; some Pisgah, from whose towering top 
you may view with undimmed eye the whole land prom- 
ised to you for a possession ; and there and then, with the 
fear of God and eternal consequences before you, choose 
your portion. From that consecrated time and place, let 
ycur hearts throb with the vital pulsations of a life in 
earnest. 

The last signal of the British Admiral, on the morning 
of the battle of Trafalgar, was in words which have be- 
come at once historical and immortal : — " England ex- 
pects &oery man to do his duty^ Let this noble sentiment 
of Lord Nelson be indelibly written upon your hearts : — 
Vermont expects every teacher to do his duty. Earth 
and Heaven challenge you to be faithful to your trust ; to 
be honest, earnest and skillful in your labor. Society has 
the greatest possible interest in your skill and success, 
for its highest responsibilities and trusts will soon devolve 
upon those whom you are now training and fitting for 
life's duties. Our common country has a claim upon you 
for eflScient service. The next generation of men, who 
are now your pupils, will bear the burdens and control the 
destinies of this great nation.* Upon them, under God, 
will depend all our social happiness, commercial prosper- 
ity and political greatness. To them it will belong to 
promote the onward progress and secure the triumphant 
success of our free institutions. In view of such respon- 
sibilities, so great and glorious in their most desirable re- 
sults, well may you exclaim, " Who is sufficient for these 
things?" 

If, guided by the light of these few observations, you 
may be led to inquire, '* What lack I yet?" and you feel 
conscious that, in some respects at least, you are lacking, 
allow me to urge upon you the importance of immediate- 
ly making use of the appointed meanS) by which you may 

14 
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become prepared to dignify your profession by dbing jour 

work in the very best manner possible. 

Brattleboro'. Walkut Street. 

MENTAL CULTURE. 

This goes hand in hand with Physical Culture. We 
do not believe that a sickly person can truly enjoy study. 
He may have a thirst for knowledge that urges him on, 
but every eflFort leaves him more exhausted, and less sat- 
isfied with himself. But he who has health, is prepared 
to take hold of study with a zest, to grapple with the dif- 
ficulties that oppose his progress, and manfully to sur- 
mount them. 

We have endeavored to show, in a former article,, that 
Physical Culture should be so conducted as to develop 
the whole body, inducing and promoting strength and 
healthy action in every member. Precisely of the same 
thorough character should Mental Culture be. The mind 
is not a passive, india-rubberJike recipient,, into which 
knowledge may be stufied to an indefinite extent ; it is a 
living, growing reality. As the growth of the plant, or 
the body, is promoted and sustained by healthy and nu- 
tritious food y so is the development of the mind promoted 
by careftd nurture, by food adapted to its particular na- 
ture. 

Among the means by which this right culture may bo 
secured,, a right beginning, stands firsts Who of our read- 
ers, does not mourn over the want of this means in hi^ 
early instruction? The further we have advanced in 
mental culture^ the more sensible does each of us become^ 
of this defect. So many of our early years were so near- 
ly wasted by false or careless instruction, we find it nec- 
essary to employ much valuable time,, in undoing what 
was so badly done, and in digging down through the rub- 
bish of these erroneous teachings, to the point of depart- 
ure, that we may set our course anew and aright. 

Since language is the vehicle of thought, the study of 
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it necessarily stands at the beginning of all culture ^ of 
the mind. Indeed, the prime object of this culture, is to 
acquire the power to think. And how can we think with- 
out an accurate knowledge of, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with, language, the medium of thought ? Wo be- 
lieve, then, that the careful, thoughtful study of language, 
is the most direct and fruitful source of true mental cul- 
ture. Let parents, then, who are the first, and only per- 
manent, teachers, see to it, that their children are taught 
to pronounce accurately and distinctly the very first words 
they learn to use. Away with youi' baby-talk. Your 
children will learn the first lessons you give them more 
readily, and retain them longer, although they may be but 
the teaching of example, than many a one more laborious- 
ly taught by you in after years. Early childhood is the 
time, and home the place, to commence the study of lan- 
guage ; or, of grammar, if yott.,. our readers, will not be 
frightened at the idea of commencing the study of gram' 
mar at such an age. Our owa experience at home and 
in the school room, fully sustains this position. We be- 
lieve it to be scarcely possible for one who has learned a 
careless or incorrect use of language ia early life, to ac- 
quire a free and accurate command of it,, though he be- 
come an adept in all the subtle rules of the grammarian. 
Again, at no. time of life is. the mind so inquisitive, and 
discriminating too, as during the period of childhood. 
Should it not be trained, then, to use this inquisitiveness^ 
and this power of discrimination, in acquiring the ability to 
guide aright and at will this vehicle of thought? When 
the child comes to the parent with the question, "What is 
this ?" or, " What is that ? " will it not be as easy, and very 
much more to the advantage of the child, for the parent 
kindly to pause and answer the question in simple, intelligi- 
ble language, as to say, " Go away, I'^m too busy to be puz- 
zled with your silly questions?'^ When the child, thiis 
repulsed, in its yearnings after the truth, becomes a few 
years older, and ia sent to school,, let not the parent com- 
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plain of dulnessy the legitimate fruit of such early training. 
Our own observation and experience in teaching, testify 
that scholars are quick to understand and thorough in 
their attainments at school, just in proportion to the ac 
curacy and thoroughness of their home teachings. It is 
a mistaken notion of many parents, that children and youth 
are educated at school. A very small part of their edu- 
cation is received there. It is at home, in the frank and 
unrestrained intercourse with the loved ones there ; or, if 
love has been driven thence, it is in the street, amid the 
boon companions there, that the lessons are learned which 
make the deepest impression and are remembered the 
longest. 

Then, how important that the parent begin this thor- 
ough and kind instruction in the elements of knowledge, 
before the child has left the home school in disgust, to find 
pleasure in the street school. The first word learned should 
be understood, as far as simple illustrations render it pos- 
sible. The meaning of the first sentence should also be 
understood. Especially, do not exercise the memory with- 
out the understanding. It seems to us a poor policy, to store 
the memory with facts that the mind cannot comprehend. 
Every teacher can testify, that most scholars will memo- 
rize and repeat the words of the text-book, much more ea- 
sily than they can clothe a single thought of the lesson 
in words of their own. L. 



"Willie," said a doting parent, at the breakfast table, 
to an abridged edition of himself, who had just entered 
the grammar class at the high-school, "Willie, my dear, 
will you pass the butter?" "Thirtainly, thir— takthes 
me to passthe anything. Butter ith a common thubthan- 
tive, neuter gender, agreeth with hot buckwheat caketh, 
and ith governed by thugar — molatheth underthood." 

Science. — Science distinguishes a man of honor from 
one of those athletic brutes, whom, undeservedly, we call 
heroes. Cursed be the poet who first honored with that 
name a mere Ajax, a man-killing idiot I — Vryden, 
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RETRENCHMENT— WHERE SHALL IT BEGIN? 

Economy is always a virtue, but retrenchment is not 
al\vays economy. And in such times as these, when ev- 
ery man sees the desirableness of avoiding all unnecessa- 
ry expenses, it becomes a question of practical impor- 
tance, where shall retrenchment begin ? It will serve 
our purpose better, to take a negative view of this ques- 
tion. Where then must retrenchment not begin ? No 
truth is more plain and important in this connection, than 
that expressed in the Proverbs ; " There is that scatter- 
eth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." Some in- 
terests in the family and community cannot be neglected, 
some expenses cannot be reduced, without ruinous con- 
eequences. Prominent among these, are the interests 
and expenses of education. We may deny ourselves, and 
withhold from our children, the luxuries of life ; we may 
properly save the expenses of much of the pleasure-seek- 
ing in which we have indulged ; we may cut off entirely 
the cost of dissipation, and greatly to the advantage of all 
concerned ; we may wear plainer clothing, and eat more sim- 
ple food ; we may deny our children their usual allowance 
of candy and other ruinous indulgences, but we cannot safe- 
ly retrench their expenses for a thorough, practical edu- 
cation. " T/iat withholdeth more than is meet and tend- 
eth to poverty." Suppose all the money which is annual- 
ly spent in Vermont for useless amusement and ruinous 
indulgences, were now to be devoted to the defense of 
our common country, would not the war be sustained, 
and without additional taxes upon the people ? Or should 
this alone be made a fund for the support of our Common 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries and Colleges, would they 
not be well sustained ? Yea, much better than ever before. 
In the city of New York, as often as $8000 are expended for 
bread, $10,000 are worse than wasted for the single arti- 
cle, cigars I And may not the cost of tobacco and rum 
actually consumed in Vermont every year, bear as large 
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a proportion to the expense of providing necessary food ? 
Surely, if we may include the expenses of prisons, courts 
and " doctor's bills," made necessary by such indulgence. 
Where, then, shall retrenchment begin? Can any* candid 
person hesitate to answer, with these facts before him? 
Should not the war brought upon us by the selfishness, 
ignorance and vices of our enemies, be carried on to a 
successful termination by a tax upon our own follies and 
vices ? And where must retrenchment not begin ? I an- 
swer again, it must not withdraw the means for the edu- 
cation of our children. At least one of the Southern 
States has already withdrawn its school fund and appro- 
priated it to the support of the rebellion. Would this be 
a wise policy, even in a better cause ? Do we not see in 
this suicidal act a misjudgment that had its origin in the 
want of popular education at the South ? No system of 
common school education like our own has ever been en- 
joyed there. Hence, the ignorance, the semi barbarism 
that prevails. Shall we adopt this theory and allow the 
war to consume the means that should be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes ? There is no danger that Vermont 
will appropriate the school fund to carry on the war, but 
there is danger that our citizens in the midst of this ex- 
citement will lose, in a measure, their interest and with- 
draw their cordial support from our schools. It is unnec- 
essary ; it is extremely undesirable. As necessary as food 
is to the life and health of the body, so is education to 
the future welfare of our children. Our common schools 
are the fountains from which flow the rills of morality 
and intelligence that enrich the hillside and fertilize the 
plain. They are the source of our only hope of future 
freedom, greatness and prosperity as a state. Can we af- 
ford, can we consent to feel less interest in the cause of 
education than heretofore, during the existing war ? Can 
we afford to make less liberal appropriations for books, ap- 
paratus, and well qualified teachers in our schools ? Can 
parents consent to withdraw their sons and daughters 
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from the SeminAry and the College and thus interrupt 
their courso of study, just at the time when they need the 
advantages of a thorough and systematic training? No 
considerate parent will do this until retrenchment in every 
other department has done its work and he has absolute- 
ly failed to procure the means. And will the friends of 
education in the state refuse to sustain their Educational 
Journal. Is any one liable to become so reduced by the 
war that he cannot appropriate of his income, two cents 
per week to this object? This is all that is asked. And 
are not our female teachers able to spend one penny per 
week for the reading of the Vermont School Journal? 
For this they can have it, and that teacher who cannot 
save this amount for such a purpose, must be very ^joor tw- 
deed. To all interested, therefore, we would say, let not 
retrenchment begin at our schools. 0. 

THE SPKINa INSTITUTES. 

It was our privilege to be present at most of these 
meetings during the springs of 1859 — GO, but the cares of 
a school that we could neither take nor leave, prevented 
the realization of our wish to attend them this spring. It 
would have done us good, to press again the warm hands 
of our teacher friends, and to enlarge that circle by form- 
ing new acquaintances. But though absent in body, our 
spirit went out after them. The Journal, too, was there, 
and we trust all to whom it was a stranger, had the oppor- 
tunity to secure its monthly visits. 

The Secretary, the embodiment of the large and increas- 
ing interest that attaches to these Institutes, gave us a call 
on his way to Wilmington, and from him we learn that the 
sessions held at Randolph and Chester were both largely 
attended. Not less than five hundred persons, one-fourth 
of whom were teachers, were present at each. He inform- 
ed us that on leaving home, he received the encouraging 
(?) assurance from the conservative and cautious friends 
of education, that he would find little interest in educational 
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matters. The people were so absorbed in the war ifc 
would be useless for him to attempt to get them out to his 
meetings. But our Secretary has strong faith in the good 
sense of the Vermont people, especially the "school 
marms/' The result is, that in these counties heard from, 
bis Institutes have never been so largely attended before 
as this spring. From an article in the Phoenix, we learn 
that the Institute at Wilmington was a success also, al- 
though held in a part of Windham County not reached by 
previous Institutes. Of the remaining Institutes we have 
not yet heard, but if those in Addison and Rutland Coun- 
ties have exceeded those of last year in said Counties, ei- 
ther in interest or numbers, they will have been almost 
too successful. 

The enthusiastic interest which Secretory Adams has 
succeeded in awakening, by means of his two days Insti- 
tutes, both among teachers and citizens has been productive 
of far more good to the cause of sound and thorough ed- 
ucation, than any other agency that could have been in- 
troduced. They cost the State the mere nominal sum of 
thirty dollars each, and are chiefly conducted by the Sec- 
retary, excepting the voluntary aid of those attending, 
which he manages to bring in just at the right time to re- 
lieve himself and to keep up the interest. If he finds 
himself in a new locality on the first day of the Institute, 
he goes to work, nothing daunted, whether there be ten 
present or more. After the first session the number is 
sure to increase by a geometrical ratio to the end. When 
the two days are ended, and the people are thoroughly 
aroused, the Secretary abruptly leaves them for a new 
field, while they go home, parents, teachers and scholars, 
filled with new resolves to perform their duties more faith- 
fully. And they do so, too, with more or less success. 

Herein is the chief good to be derived from Teachers' 
Institutes, A two, or even four weeks' session, is not 
Jong ei)QYigh tQ train teachers in th^ studies to be taught 
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in the school. The Academy and Seminary are the places 
for this preparatory culture. 

Neither will high-priced lectures accomplish the desired 
end. We have often heard Vermont called stingy be- 
cause she would give no more to sustain these Institutes, 
and we confess that the amount is little enough, but we 
believe that much more good has been accomplished than 
would have resulted from the appropriation of ten times 
the amount, to be expended as in some of our neighboring 
states, by paying fifty to one hundred dollars each to dis- 
tinguished men, to come and read over their learned es- 
says, mystifying often, rather than instructing. 

Our Institutes have been successful, because they have 
been brief in duration and have abounded in practical 
hints and lively illustrations, which help the teacher just 
where help is needed. They have brought teachers and 
parents to know each other better, and better to under- 
stand their duties to each other. 

May our Secretary live to accomplish the good work he 
has begun. And may our State have the good sense to 
retain his services to that time. L. 



Lyceum Eloquence. — Bill Smith, *a character' in more 
ways than one, and especially noted for his flights of elo- 
quence, spoke as follows upon the question : ^ Which is 
Marl's greatest Safeguard? — the Dog or the Gun?^ ^ BilP 
espoused the cause of the Dog : and after pronouncing an 
affecting eulogy upon that noble animal, he demolished 
his adversaries and 'brought down the house,' by the fol- 
lowing brilliant passage : 'Supposin' for a momentuar}^ 
moment, Mr. President, that you, sir, was a traveling ; 
and suppose, sir, that night was to overtake you, and you 
should have to encamp out in some dark howling wilder- 
ness ? And in the black midnight, when you laid fast 
asleep in the arms of Metamorpheous, some b'ar, painter, 
or other venomous insect, was to spring upon you, what 
good would your Gun do you then ? But, Mr. President, 
your Dog would have said to you, by forewarning lamen- 
tations : 'Take — keer ! look out ! — he's a-comin' I Decis^* 
ion in favor of the 'Dog-watch !' — Knickerbocker. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Tke experience of another month in school keeping— what has ifc 
accomplished f Are our teachers wiser und bett«r qualified for theif 
important positions ? And have their pupils made steady and sure 
progress ? Something lias been accomplished, either for good or 
«viL If the school has been well conducted, the results of this 
month's labor will prove a great blessing to the district, and the 
state ; but if otherwise, no good can be expected, but much eviK 
Of all worthless things, a poor school is the most worthless. Indeed 
an indifferent or badly conducted school is a positive evil. "While 
nothing is gained of thorough instruction, much is lost by the con- 
traction of bad habits. The teacher who is positively unqualified 
for her position, had better be dismissed, with full pay even, and the 
school disbanded. But we trust these suggestions are not applica- 
ble to any of our district schools now in operation* We hope bet- 
ter things of the young ladies whom we have the honor to address in 
this familiar way. We have before intimated that your success as 
teachers, depends much upon your management And if wise and 
skillful in your profession, you have by this time formed the ac- 
quaintance and gained the confidence of all, both old and young, iii 
your little kingdom ; not however, by any time-serving policy, any 
direct effort to please everybody, but by artless, earnest and con- 
scientious efforts to discharge your whole duty. You have not 
yielded your .personal independence, nor eacrificed your principle?* 
If you have earned a desirable reputation, and deserve the love and 
confidence of your pupils and patrons, }X)u will have them. 

We presume you have thoroughly organized and classified your 
school. If so, you depend confidently upon this systematic arrange- 
ment, for the go'i>ermment of your pupils. You have yet to guard 
against disorder, to see that no wheel in your machine is broken, 
and that every part is thoroughly lubricated. To this end, check 
the first indications of insubordination. It is much easier to retain 
authority than to regain it when lost, to preserve order than tore- 
store it. If your school is well managed^ it will be well governed. 
But successful management implies much more than good govern- 
ment. It reaches every thing that you do in the school room, in the 
^mily, or by the way. And -oould we have the pleasure of visiting 
your school for a half hour, we could tell of your success or failure, 
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bj what that half hoar would reveal. We should judge of your 
skill as a teacher, chiefly by the interest manifested by your pu- 
pils in the schools and in their studies. Have you succeeded in 
"^ waking up their minds,'' in directing and fixing tberr attention up- 
on the exercises and dutiesof the school ? If so, they are punctualy 
earnest, faithful and obedient. You need no moral nor legal sua* 
sion, to keep them in their places ; your time may all be spent in 
giving instruction. This is of vital importance^ not only as a means 
of securing good order, but also for the improvement and success of 
your scholars. No teacher can benefit an indolent and indifferent 
pupil. Every advantage he receives must result from self-applica- 
tion. Spare no pains therefore, to make everytliing connected with 
school-life, interesting and attractive. Rouse the slumbering ener-» 
gies of mind and your work is accomplished. Neglect to do this 
and your failure is sure. 

But how shall this be done E It is less difficult to demonstrate 
tlie necessity of an awakened interest in school, than to show how 
it may be secured. "We cannot lay down special rules] for 
school-keeping. Each teacher must accomplish the same object in 
her own way. But in general, allow us to suggest^ if you would 
awaken an interest in your pupils, be interested yourself. If you 
would inspire others, you must be yourself inspired. Your love 
for your business must be manifest in all you do ; your zeal and 
earnestness must glow upon your countenance, flash from your 
eyes and vitalize every movement and effort of every day. " As 
is the teacher, so is the school." Again, if you would " wake up 
the minds'^ of your pupils, you must cherish a living sympathy 
with them. Interest yourself in their sports as well as their stud- 
ies. Out of school hours, you should become their companion and 
equal and enter earnestly into their feelings ; become yourself a 
child again. In this way, you may conlrol and guide them as 
you would your own life, — mould them as you please. Be careful, 
in arranging studies and assigning lessons, not to tax them beyond 
their ability ; make their daily task neither too easy nor too hard. 
And with all, bring constantly to bear upon them, the motives to 
fidelity. Show them the desirableness of becoming good scholars, 
of gaining the approbation of their teacher and friends, and of pre- 
paring themselves for the duties and responsibilities of future life. 
You will be surprised, afler a trial, in view of your success in efforts 
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like these. The teacher who has no such power, has mistaken 
her calling, and the sooner she finds it out the better for herself 
and the school. We trust you will all be able, at the clo.se of your 
term, to give a good account of yourselves ; that you will leave 
your schools fully impressed with the importance of the teacher's 
position and a determination to elevate your profession by earnest 
self-culture. 0. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

New Subscribers continue to send in their names. It begins to 
be understood that we do not publish the Journal for profit, if we 
save ourselves from loss. At the extreme low price charged, no 
one can plead inability to take it. Is there a teacher or any friend 
of education in the state who cannot afford to spend two cents per 
week for the cause of education? Yet, this is more than we ask 
for ilia Vermont SchoolJoumcd. We repeat our special offer for 
Vol. Ill, which extends to Jan- 1862. See advertisement on sec- 
ond page of cover. 

Oar July Number, — We have promised our readers this month, 
better paper and cleaner type and trust they will not be disappoint- 
ed. Will our friends in the different parts of the state, make 
another effort to extend our circulation ? 

Prompt Payment is expected of all our subscribers. Let those 
who owe us send in the amount due without delay. Postage 
Stamps are taken for change. 

To Advertisers. — All advertisements should be sent in as early 
as the 15th of each month, as the form is made up soon after. 

Connecticui. — We acknowledge the receipt of the Superintend- 
ent's last Report of Common Schools. It is an interesting docu- 
ment and will be read with pleasure and profit by all. 

Our Exchanges (except from the seceded states,) are promptly 
upon our table. The Massachusetts Teacher, Maine Teacher, N. H. 
School Journal, Ot. Common SchoolJoumal, R. L School Master^ 
Pa. Teacher (out with a new name and in new dress,) New York 
Teacher, Michigan Journal of Education, Ind. School Journal, 
Iowa Instructor, Wig. Journal of Education, and Me. Teacher, all 
dollar monthlies and each worth twice that sum to any subscriber. \ 
As it should be. — ^X copy of the Gt. Common School Journal is, by 
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law, sent to the Board of School Visitors of every ta\rn in the state**'' 
Wis. Journal of Education receives a liberal contribution from tlifr 
state. The School Committee of everj town in North Carolina^ 
has received a copy of their Journal at the expense of the «tate. 0, 

NOTICES OP BOOKS; PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

The New York Naval and Military Path-Finder is a large four 
page paper, and contains a full and reliable account of the Unik^il 
State Forces, the doings of the Rebel Array, and every item o\' 
news of the least interest connected with the Great Struggle. The- I • 

entire profits accruing from the publication of the paper, are to Iht 
devoted to the patriotic fund for the support of the Vdunteers uml 
their tamilies. Five cents per copy, or three dollars per year, jVIl 
orders and communications to be addressed to the ** Editor of -the 
Naval and Military Path Finder, 6G John St., New York. " 

Arthur's Home Magazine. — We are much pleased with the 
healthy tone of this periodical. The articles are short, entertain- 
ing, and instructive. We think that parents may place it in tlitr 
handi of their children with entire confidence. Published at Piiil-^ 
adelphia at $2,00 per year. 

The Polylingual Journal — In reply to inquiries, we aBal^Gr 
that this periodical, noticed in our last number, or specimens ©f it,, 
can be obtained by addressing Hiram C- Parks, Editor and Pj?oj>ii" 
etor, New York. 

Gircidar of Scientific Department, Yale College. — By a recent 
donation from Joseph E. Sheffield of New Haven, of one hundred 
thousand dollars, this college has been enabled greatly to exttntl 
its plan of scientific and practical education. 

It has been the object of the Faculty of the Scientific DepntJ- 
raent to ari'ange a new Course which, while it shall impart disci- 
pline and cultivation of mind, shall at the same time put the stu- 
dent in possession of as large an amount of knowledge of direct 
practical value in business life, as may be possible. The Anci«^nt 
Languages have necessarily been excluded from this Course. The 
new Course embraces Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Geology and Botany, General Principles of Agriculture, Sur- 
veying, Industrial Mechanics, Modern Languages, English Litf^ra- 
ture. History, Physical Geography, Political Economy and Co oat* 
mercial Law. 
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The special Courses in Pbaotical Cheuistrt, Metallurgy, 
Geology, and Civil Engineering, will be given as heretofore. A 
Course in Military Engineering commenced June 10. 

A Catalogue containing the full Course of Study, the require- 
ments for degrees, and other information, will be sent on the recep- 
tion of the Catalogue of any School or Academy, or on application 
by letter, to John A, Porter, Dean of the Fctcnlty^ New Haven, 
Conn. 

Excellent School Books. — Among the orders adopted by the 
School Committee of this city, at their quarterly Meeting last 
Tuesday, was one from the Comimittee on Text Books, for the in- 
troduction into all the Primary Schools of " Eaton's Primary 
Arithmetic. " Eaton's Written Arithmetic has been used in all of 
our Grammar Schools for the past two years with much satisfac- 
tion, and the adoption by our Committee of the Primary Arithme- 
tic, so soon afler its issue, shows the estimation in which these 
Arithmetics are held. — Boston Transcript, 

Atlantic Monthly for July. — Contents ; Our Orders, Agnos of 
Sorrento, Sun-Painting and Sun-Sculpture, Emancipation in Eus- 
sia. The Haunted Shanty, Rhotruda, Greek Lines, The Ordeiil of 
Battles, The United States and Europe, WashingtOR as a Camp, 
Between Spring and Summer, Ellsworth. 

An unusual interest attaches to the Atlantic for June and July, 
owing to the sacrifice at the recent battle of Great Bethel, of th(j 
scholarly and brave Major Winthrop, the author of the finely 
written articles, *'New York Seventh Regiment," and *• Washington 
as a Camp." 

Day School Bell, No. 1.— This book contains many popular 
airs, set to words appropriate for use in the common school, at the 
seminary, or the academy, and also at floral concerts, school exhi- 
bitions, or holiday festivals. The music is adapted to the piano, 
rendering the book a fit companion for the family circle. Many of 
the words are well adapted to kindle aud strengthen love for coun- 
try, for truth and virtue. For further particulars, see advertise- 
ment in this number. 

Godey's Ladys Book for One Dollar, — ^To meet the times« the 
sixty-Hdrd volume of Godey, commencing with July, 1861, will bo 
sent to subscribers for One Dollar, This volume comprises the 
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six best numbers of tlie year, and will contain seven steel engrav- 
mn-3, six of the large double extension ftisliion^Iates, and all the 
winter cloak patterns. Address, L. A. Grodey, 323 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Peterson^ » Magaaine, — The July uumbei^of this popular Month- 
ly is already on our table.. In addition to its usu«l quantity of sto- 
ries, Poetry, Household Receipts, Steel Engravings, Fashion Pktes 
and Patterns for the Work-Table, it contains Two Splendid Color- 
ed Patterns, one of which is a " Stars and Stripes" Bed-Quilt. 
Every lady ought to have a number, so as to make one of these 
Quilts^. A new voiume begins with July. Price only two dollars 
a year, a dollar less than ^lagazines of its class. Just the one for 
the times. Three copies for Qve dolhixs, or eight copies for ten dol- 
lars, with a superb Premium to the person getting up a club. Spec- 
imens gratis. Address Charles J. Peterson, 306 Chestnut S^reet, 
Philadelpliia. 

Lewis' New Gymnasium comes to us each month, richly freighted 
with valuable information foi* those who believe that ** an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure." We are glad to learn 
that Dr. Lewis is about to establish a Normal Institute. We 
should like to enroll our name, and would recommend to all 
vlio can do so« not to fail of securing the training and health which 
ve are sure will result. 



VT. STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Vt. State Teachers' 
Association will be held at Middlebury, on Aug. 19th and 20th» 

To accommodate those who wish to attend the meeting of the 
American Institute op Instruction, held at Brattleboro* on 
thiB same week, the meeting of th'e Association will be held ear- 
lier in the week than otherwise, commencing on Monday afternoon 
at 2 o'clock, and closing on Tuesday evening.. 

The principal exercises will be as follows : Monday,. P. M., Ad- 
dress on " Music in Common Schools ", by Prof. C. H. Clarke, 
of St. Albans ; to be followed by a discussion of the same subject. 

Monday evening, Address by Mr. J.udah Dana of Windsor, on 
''The best mode of teaching Arithmetic." 

Tuesday A* M., Address on '^ Moral Culture in Common Schools," 
by Rey. Wm. Sewall of Lunenburg* 

Tuesday afternoon, Address by Pkof..M. H. Buckuam of the 
University of Vt. 

Tuesday evenings Address by Hiram Orcutt, A. liL, of Brat- 
tkbcuro. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Insti- 
tute OF Instruction will be held in Brattleboro', Vt., at 
the Town Hall, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days of August 

The Board of Directors will meet on the 21st, at 11 o'clock, A. 
M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows : 

Wednesday, August 2l8t. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized for the 
transaction of business. The usual addresses of welcome having 
been made, the President will deliver his Annual Address ; after 
which the following subject will he discussed: 

How many hours a day ought Pupils to be confined in School; 
and should they he required to prepare lessons at home ? 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Hon. Anson Smyth, State 
Commissioner of Schools of Ohio. 

Thursday, August 2 2d. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject : The Proper QuuU 
ifications of Primary School Teachers. 

At 1 1 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture by H. E Sawyer, Esq., Princi- 
pal of High School, Concord, N. H. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Lewis B. Monroe, Esq. 
Subject : The Human Voice, 

At 3 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject : Methods of 
Teaching Elocution and Reading. 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Calvin Pease, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Vermont University. 

Friday, August 23d. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject : Universal Edu- 
cation the Great Safeguard of a Republican Government. 

At 1 1 o'clock, A. M. a Lecture by T. D. Adams, Esq., Princi- 
pal High School, Newton, Mass. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, -P. M., a Lecture by Prof. Edward North, of 
Hamilton College, N. Y. Subject: The Tuition of Amusements. 
At 8 o'clock, P. M., Addresses by Representatives of the Several 
States. 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be welcomed to the hospitali- 
ties of the citizens of Brattleboro'. Those who purpose to be pres- 
ent will greatly oblige the Committee of Reception, and will avoid 
personal inconvenience, by sending theirnames, as early as possible, 
to Mr. Hiram Orcutt, West Brattleboro', Vt., or to the Secretary, 
West Newton, Mass. 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares, on the several 
Railroads, will be made, of which due notice will be given in the 
newspapers. 

WM. E. SHELDON, 
Recording Secretary. 
West Newton, June 12, 1861. 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT?— No. L 
Brightly shone the morning sun o'er the old red farm- 
house in the valley by the mill. The house, though old, 
was substantial, and its out-houses and other belongings 
evinced wealth and comfort. A new barn was in process 
of erection back of the house and h little to the left, where 
the" hill sheltered it from the bleak west winds. "Father" 
had made all his calculations to set it just across the way, 
where it would have quite spoiled the view of the beau- 
tiful stream, the broad rich fields, and the distant village, 
that lay like a picture in front of the old- house. But 
Lizzie came home from the Seminary, and plead so -hard 
that the site might ][|e changed, her father could not re- 
sist her. So on this bright June morning she looked 
forth upon as fair a prospect as ever gladdened a New 
England home. The lilacs and the old locust trees in the 
yard were in full bloom, and from the hill-side to the right, 
just across the stream, the wind brought the sweet fra- 
grance of the apple blossoms. 

" Lizzie," calls her mother from the kitchen, and in a 
moment she is busy preparing the edibles of a farmhouse 
breakfast table. " Put on the cold meat and beans, Liz- 
zie, and don't let this ham burn, while I go and strain the 
milk.'' Presently mother returns and resumes her place 
at the stove, saying, — " Bring the eggs, Lizzie ; then get 
the apple sauce and the fried cakes, and see if the ' John- 
ny cakes ' are most done, and bring up the butter." 

Little Charley, the youngest of eight, a puny, sickly 
child of eighteen months, who has followed mother and sis- 
ter from kitchen to pantry, and pantry to cellar, and back 
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again, whining and begging for attention, now roars lusti- 
ly and Lizzie, in the kindness of her heart, stops to pick 
up, and soothe the little fellow, and at the same time, says, 
" I wish you'd go out with Charley, mother. It is so beauti- 
ful, a little walk would make you feel young again. I can 
finish the breakfast." " 0, no, you can't \ The potatoes 
need to be mashed now, and the table is'nt more 'n half 
set. If we both hurry, we shall be behind time.'* 

" Mother, why must we have so much for breakfast ? 
At the Seminary we hud only coffee or chocolate, and 
bread and butter, and crackers or rolls. I'm sure I felt 
better than I do when I eat' of such a variety. Besides, I 
think almost every one" at the table eats too much. It 
fairly makes me sick, to see that Mr. Morse who works on 
the barn, gorge down his food." " I think you are ri^ht, 
Lizzie, but I don't see any way to effect a change. The 
men would look blank enough, to see such a table as you 
had at the Seminary, and Father wouldn't like it at all. 
I know he'd be ashamed, for he prides himself on setting 
a good table. But I remember when I visited sister El- 
len in Boston last summer, I couldn't but think theirs a more 
rational way of living than ours. The table was always 
neat and plentifully supplied, but they seemed to eat to 
live, instead of living to eat. Ellen, who is six years my 
senior, certainly looked five years younger, and her three 
city-bred children looked healthier and happier than any 

of ours." 

Lizzie looked at the pale, careworn face of her dear 
mother, thought of the thousand such breakfasts she had 
prepared with one or two little ones digging to her gar- 
ments, and did not wonder that aunt Ellen looked fairer 
and younger. Meantime breakfast was hurried on the 
table, " the men " called, the younger children hastily 
washed and combed, and all sat down. " Father '' asked 
the blessing, the good things were distributed with little 
ceremony, and nearly all commenced eating as though the 
great business of life was before them. 
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"More of the beans, Mr. Morse?" said Mr. Hurney, af- 
ter he had disposed of two plates full, which two plates 
had followed one well filled with ham, eggs and potatoes. 
"A very few. I'm most ashamed, but, as I tell my wife, 
I wish she'd come and learn of Mrs. Hurney how to cook." 
" I should like to have your wife call, certainly,'* said 
Mrs. Hurney, " though I have no idea I could teach her 
anything. Is she pretty well now ? " " Oh, no ! she 's 
miserable like, can just drag round she says. Another 
cup, if you please, Mrs. Hurney. I don't feel well this 
morning, have a terrible headache. A little more apple 
sauce and another doughnut. I guess your good coffee 'II 
cure it. Somehow I feel sick half the time. I had an 
awful spell a vomiting, last night. 

Lizzie thought, no wonder that he had awful spells, or 
that his wife was "miserable like," or his family poverty- 
stricken. M. E. L. 



DO THEY TEACH FOR MONEY. 

Messrs, Editors : — Your correspondent, " E. C. 2d," in 
his criticisms upon my article in the May No, of the Jour- 
nal, reminds me of Whately's logical fallacy, the ignoratio 
elenchi, or the species called " shifting ground." Ho 
comes to the defence of the self-educated teacher and with 
much earnestness and propriety advocates his cause. He 
claims for him " who educates himself by his own money, 
earned by his own brain," much credit. He is quite sure 
that earning this money by teaching, and spending it in 
learning something more, is not only commendable but 
highly beneficial, as a means of imparting both profession- 
al knowledge and practical {ibility. And still further, my 
friend has discovered the important fact that this perse- 
verance in seeking wisdom for himself, evinces that 
genuiae earnestness which is one of the most important 
elements in the true teacher's character. 

Now this is all very well ; is the simple truth on this 
subject. If" E. C. 2d" has erred in anything, it is in not 
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placing emphasis enough on the importance of that self- 
reliance and eflSciency which are gained by earnest self- 
application. Poverty has done more to develop practical 
human ability, than all other agencies. In all departments 
of life, our ablest men and women have been made so by 
the stern discipline of " straightened circumstances." 
And that teacher who has fitted himself for his important 
sphere of action by study and teaching, is undoubtedly 
more efficient than he would be, if trained in any other 
school. How pleasant it is for opponents to agree on a 
point of such vital importance ! But be not deceived, kind 
reader. There is sophistry in this reasoning. " E. C. 
2d" has " shifted his ground," and spent all his strength, 
to prove what I never denied, viz : that the teacher may 
properly be employed in practical school keeping, ^vhile 
he is perfecting himself in his professional knowledge. 
By reference to my article on this subject, it will be ob- 
served that I commenced by this quotation from Porter's 
life of Gen. Jackson. — " In the vocation of teaching, he 
earned the money which supported him while he studied 
Law?^ It was not the student of Teaching that I complained 
of because I found him in the school-room, but the stu- 
dent of Laiv, who is there, not because he loves the busi- 
ness and designs to pursue it, but because he wants the 
money with which to support himself while he studies 
another profession in which all his interest is absorbed. 
I was speaking of the Lawyei* and the Physician, he only 
of the Teacher. I complain that the position of teacher 
is assumed by men who belong to another sphere, and 
who have little or no interest in their business ; he is 
pleading the cause of the student who is struggling to fit 
himself for the profession of teaching and has a deep in- 
terest in all that pertains to his calling. How. then, can I 
do "great injustice to the teacher V^ He has my highest 
commendation and if struggling with dificulties, he has 
my heai'ty sympathy. Kut the students of law and med- 
icine who are in the business of teaching only to earn 
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mjney for a selfisli and foreign purpose, and who really 
feel no interest in the school, are but " drones and leeches 
hanging about our profession," and we cannot expect that 
it will assume the importance and dignity of other profes- 
sions, until it shall be equally guarded from such intru- 
sions. How ridiculous it would be to advocate the pro- 
priety of admitting the school master to the bar and to 
the practice of medicine, when it was understood that he 
comes there merely as a scliool master^ and only for the 
selfish purpose of earning a little money to pay his ex- 
penses at a Normal School. It is absurd to suppose that 
such a person, under such circumstances, has enough pro- 
fessional knowledge to save him from the charge of " in- 
truder ^ quack and reckless trijler with human life and hap- 
piness." Let teachers be educated for their profession, 
and admitted to it only when they are fitted for their dif 
ficult and responsible positions, and we should soon have 
a corresponding change in all that pertains to our educa- 
tional system, more interest, better school houses, greater 
wages, and vastl}^ better schools. I hope this time, to be 
understood, and that my opponent will again " shift his 
ground," if he proposes to administer another dose of 
logic. H. 

"Which?" — The lady principal of a school, in her ad- 
vertisement mentioned her female assistant, and the "rep- 
utation for teaching which she bears ; " but the printer — 
careless fellow — left out the 'which,' so the advertisement 
went forth, commending the lady's " reputation for teach- 
ing she bears." 

Religion. — The moral virtues, without religion, are but 
cold, lifeless and insipid ; it is only religion which opens 
the mind to great conceptions, fills it with the most sub- 
lime ideas, and warms the soul with more than sensual 
pleasures. — Addison, 

RELiaiON. — Religion is the best armor in the world, but 
the worst cloak. — Newton. 
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SONG OF THE SHELL. 

Tbeie played beside the murm'ring sea, 

A little maiden fair ; 
The day was bright, her spirit light, 

And fresh as morning air. 

She loved to watch the dark blue wave, 
As 't washed the ocean's shore ; 

She loved the lay of the dancing spray, 
Though heard so oft before. 

A beauteous shell the maiden found. 
While on the beach she played ; 

With childish joy, she seized the toy. 
Among the pebbles laid. 

She placed the smooth and polished shell, 

Daintily to her ear; 
Then shone her eyes, with pleased surprise, 

So strange a tale to hear. 

In listening attitude she stood. 
That young and joyful child ; 

While free the air, played with her hair, 
She heard this legend wild. — 

My song is not of the angry waves, 
That moan, and laugh, and sigh; 

I sing, fair child, of secrets wild, 
Deep where the diamonds lie. 

There queenly palaces are found, 
'Neath coal groves they stand; 

The water-sprite there walks in light. 
Guarding the fairy band. 

With costly gems their queen is decked. 

So beautiful and fair; 
Her robe confined, with shells combined, 

And white pearls grace her hair. 

Sweet music from the silver bells 
Will bring her subjects near; 

A look will move, a word reprove. 
And yet they know no fear. 

Thus gently doth the fairy rule, 

In realms below the sea; 
Her wand is love, like God's above. 

Her pity pure and free. 
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Ytet not all beauty, not all calm, 

Beneath these waters lie ; 
Though stars are bright, they give their light, 
[ From out a shady sky. 

There are dark and gloomy caverns, 

Whose secrets angels keep; 
And angry waves dash o*er the graves 

Of many there asleep. 

Unconscious of a mother's tears, 

A lovely infant lies ; 
The ocean cave, its lonely grave, 

Whence mournful dirges rise. 

And one lies there to manhood grown, 

Whom angels tried to win ; 
His brow was dark with Satan's mark, 

His lips were stained with sin. 

Until the sea gives up its dead, 

All that within it lies — 
The mild farewells, and funeral knells, 

Shall from its blue depths rise. L. P. 

BOARDING BOUND. 

Messrs, Editors: — Again allow me to answer briefly the 
communication of H. C. O. in the June No. of your Jour- 
nal. My design in doing this, is not to seize upon mis- 
takes that may perchance occur, or to deal largely in 
sarcastic language ; nor shall 1 attempt to explain to the 
gentleman's understanding certain things which appear 
to him dark and abstruse, for with persons whose will 
runs not with their understanding, arguments and even 
stubborn facts avail but little ; but I do wish briefly to 
present to tbe consideration of an enlightened and un- 
prejudiced people, a few facts which I still think the gen- 
tleman has failed to subvert. 

He says I admitted the phrase '•'relic of barbarism" 
might be somewhat objectionable, and so I did ; but he 
very cunningly omits the reason I gave, which was, 
** since schools do not exist in barbarous lands." In this 
instance, as in others in the saine communication, by 
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taking part of a clause he has attempted by considerable 
warping to present ideas in an erroneous manner, as skep- 
tics prove any doctrine, however absurd, from half quoted 
passages of Scripture. This, I maintain, is unfair ; yet 
with his logical reasoning before me, I still maintain that 
the custom alluded to is so contrary to enlightened rea- 
son, and so much in keeping with many barbarous customs, 
it may safely be termed a " relic of barbarism." 

Neither do I consider every " innovation " a " reforma- 
tion," yet every reformation is surely an innovation ; and 
when the wants of community, the interests of humanity, 
as well as the spirit of the age, demand a change, even 
though it breaks over ancient landmarks and destroys 
dearly cherished institutions, or time honored customs, I 
hope I may be the last to cry innovation, I said the 
teacher's work was the noblest, the most important of all. 
Would H. C. 0. attempt to say that the parent is not a 
teacher ? He is a teacher, and the teacher in the school 
room only assumes the office and the work of the parent 
for a few hours daily, and then returns the children of his 
charge to their true and rightful instructors. 

I did ask the question and now repeat it, " who fares 
like him," not particularly as concerns the quality or quan- 
tity of food or sleep, but the constant inconvenience and 
annoyance to which he is daily subjected, to say nothing 
of the great destruction of health resulting from change of 
apartments, which of itself is one of the plainest yet 
strongest of facts. I ask no better fare for the teacher 
than the parent aflfords himself and family. The parent, 
first of all, provides a permanent home for his family. I 
claim one, on the same ground, for the teacher. Let the 
district place him, if it chooses, in the plainest and the 
poorest family even, but don't compel him to travel about 
from house to house like a street beggar, to seek his dai- 
ly bread. And, because as a class the teachers of our 
land desire those conveniences and comforts of civilized 
life, which they so justly deserve, and see fit to express 
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their opinions of a custom, inconvenient and uncomforta- 
ble in the extreme, must they forsooth bo styled " motley 
group of pretended living teachers," " white gloved aristoc- 
racy," and the like ? The idea is absurd, repugnant to 
every sentiment of honor and justice, contrary to every 
feeling of respect and decency. The gentleman shows his 
feelings upon the subject, by the very emphatic use of 
"servant" as applied to the teacher. He evidently be- 
lieves, " all men were not created free and equal,'* and that 
the teacher was born a slave, to labor faithfully for his 
masters, and in return, receive the usual amount of neg- 
lect and abuse, besides the inestimable privilege of board- 
ing round and enjoying all those "best" things he so 
graphically describes. I know this has been a prevalent 
opinion among certain classes, but am glad it is fast dis- 
appearing with other relics of barbarism, though your 
correspondent may perhaps consider it an innovation of 
some sacred prerogative of ancient times. 

Another idea, "the teacher of common schools who is 
dependent upon his evening study to enable him to pre- 
pare for to-morrow's duties, is not qualified to teach.'' 
Such an one will make a better teacher by far, than one 
who depends upon theory alone, and makes no eifort to 
improve. Does the Physician become skillful by simply 
learning the theory, or is it by long and laborious study 
of the nature and application of the various remedies in 
his power ? The teacher, no matter how good his theory, 
or how complete his education, micst study, ithe would 
succeed. Tact and skill in communicating micst be ac- 
quired, and his ingenuity miLst be taxed to find out new 
and more forcible methods of inculcating truth ; and that 
teacher is the best, who succeeds the best in waking up 
the minds of his pupils and interesting them in an almost 
endless variety of ways. To do this he needs his hours 
for rest and thought, time which he cannot procure when 
obliged to board about the district. 

Now for the main argument, to which the gentlemaa 
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clings so tenaciously, the more thorouga acquaintance 
with both pupil and parent, acquired by boarding around. 
And here again he places things in a wrong light, by quot- 
ing part of a clause. I asked the question, "Where is the 
teacher possessed of average common sense whu cannot 
by daily intercourse with the scholar, ascertain far more 
of his character, and the home influences brought to bear 
upon him, than he could by two days' acquaintance with 
him at home ?" 

In quoting this, he left out the clause "home influences 
brought to bear upon him," and thus presented the mat- 
ter in a different light from that intended. He ought to 
have been " surprised,'' not at the idea presented, hut at 
his own hardihood in thus warping and changing the evi- 
dent intention of the passage. It is an apparent fact, do 
matter how strongly the gentleman denies it, that people 
in many cases do not act out their real character, and 
most certainly is this the case with both parent and child. 

They are anxious to form as good an impression upon 
the mind of the teacher as possible; especially isitso with the 
child, if he is naturally inclined to be mischievous or un- 
ruly in school: and in the light of reason and human na- 
ture, it is safe to say, the teacher learns nothing of the^rwe 
character of his scholar. It does, however, furnish many 
so disposed, an excellent opportunity to draw from the un- 
thinking and inexperienced teacher, many things he ought 
not to speak, and^by soft and oily language, succeed in 
prejudicing him in favor of their own per/ec^ darlings^ 
and in thoroughly deceiving him in relation to the mUfd 
and TOc7«3rf children of their next door neighbor. I ask 
for no stronger argument against the practice. One other 
fact and I will close, as I fear I have already exceeded 
my limits. I am happy to say, the custom is fast becom- 
ing obsolete, and a great majority of our larger districts 
now board the teacher, both in summer and winter, atone 
place ; amd all that hinders in many others, is a few 
wealthy, yet penurious andsmoZZ-fiowfedmen, who control 

/ 
/ 
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the district ; and to affect an entire change, it only re- 
mains for the teachers, "the white gloved aristocracy" of 
the land, to take hold of this custom without *' mittens,'^ 
and utterly destroy it, with other kindred " relics of bar- 
barism." D. M. C. 



" A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY." 

Man, created in the image of his Maker, should be 
s^ro?igr; created with a three-fold nature, he should bo 
strong in body, strong in mind, and strong in heart. 

We ask, are our present educational influences making 
strong men and women ? 

We boast of our schools, and of the improvements con- 
stantly going on in them. Every gray-haired man who 
speaks on the subject of education, fails not to dwell on 
the present advantages for " schooling/' compared with 
^* what they were in his day." He tells of the three 
months of school in the year; ofthe log school-house, with 
the wind whistling through the cracks ; of the great open 
fire-place, with more wood than heat, and more smoke 
than either ; of the single arithmetic in school, and that 
belonging to the teacher ; of the big ferule, and long birch ; 
and of the stern, unbending authority of the master. 

Now, behold the change ! The school-rooms comforta- 
ble and attractive ; the multitude of books ; not only plenty 
of arithmetics, but keys to them; and the gentle sway of 
the teacher J not master. 

The changes have been great, and no wonder we look 
complacently on the contrast. 

Our grand-mothers tell us, too, that, instead of the costly 
church, with its rich carpets and soft cushions, and its 
soothing, sleepy warmth, their houses of worship knew no 
fires but those of devotion, and the bare boards on which 
they sat, never tempted to a sitting posture in prayer. 
Instead of the Sabbath School, where we are taught good 
things, they were obliged to learn them, and who dared 
incur a father's displeasure by a miss in the Catechism on 
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Sunday night? That Catechism ! — never-to-be-forgotten! 
It cost too many hours hard study, and was too thorough- 
ly learned. 

" Old things have passed away " ; but we are tempted 
to ask, are all these changes improvements ? We are 
raising no new question, and we make no new assertion, 
when we say that the men and women of those days were 
stronger, physically, mentally, and morally, than the men 
and women of our times. True, the boys and girls did 
not know half as many things as boys and girls know now, 
but they had stronger physical frames, — the foundation of 
all strength ; and every day of exposure, and hard work, 
and subjection to wholesome law, m*ade them stronger 
and stronger ; and, with hands ready to labor, and eyes 
open to Nature's teachings, and hearts obedient to her 
laws, they came to be men and women of iron constitu- 
tionfe, and their minds were capable of vigorous, independ- 
ent thought. 

They knew little of books, and would commit errors in 
the use of their mother tongue, that would [aflFord amuse- 
ment for modern young ladies and gentlemen by the hour; 
for, alas ! reverence for age is not one of the lessons 
taught in our day ! But these men and women secured 
the end of all study by observation and reflection. 

We are not disposed to complain of the age, nor to in- 
dulge in ill-natured reflections on the present generation ; 
but the fact has been for a long time forcing itself upon 
lis, that our strong men and women are passing away, and 
there are none to fill their places. Not one in twenty of 
the young of either sex, have well-developed frames and 
sound health. Our j^oung ladies are pretty, interesting, 
gentle, amiable, lovely. These epithets we hear constant- 
ly applied to them ; but active, energetic, persevering, 
benevolent, self-sacrificing spirits among our young wo- 
men, are, literally, "like angel visits." 

Our boys, — or, rather, young men, — too many of them, 
are forward, foppish and frivolous. Too much of their 
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lime is spent in trifling conversation, in useless, if not 
hurtful reading, and in amusements that have little ten- 
dency to cultivate a pure and elevated taste. 

" Since these things are so/' we ask, what are the 
causes at work to produce such results ? 

Ages ago, the sentence was pronounced upon man r 
'' In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread/' Men 
called it a curse, and ever since that time they have been 
striving to evade it. All the knowledge, and skill, and 
ingenuity in their possession, have been brought to bear 
upon the invention of labor-saving machines ; and these 
contrivances, good or bad, have accumulated till there is 
hardly room to bestow them. We do not condemn this 
spirit. On the contrary, the achievements in science and 
art, which have been made in our day, we deem the glory 
of the age. 

But the mania for saving work has spread far and wide, 
and oven in the groves of academies are found restless 
spirits, seeking, not for wisdom, but for the " royal road 
to Learning." And it seems to be almost, if not quite 
found ; for very many of our teachers, at the present day, 
are merely Icibor-saving machines. They are employed to 
lift the pupil over obstacles ; to make rough places smooth; 
to level the Hill of Science ; anything to make learning 
easy. Then we hear that French, Spanish, and Italian,- — 
and for aught we know, Latin and Greek, — maybe learned 
" in six easy lessons, without a master." Yes, these lan- 
guages will long bo without a master, if they are attempt- 
ed in this way. When will parents and teachers learn 
that they defeat their own ends when they spare their 
children mental labor? That it is the process of gaining 
knowledge, and not the knowledge itselfthat educates the 
man ? 

It is a truth not to be gainsayed, that there is no men- 
tal growth without mental labor. 
Who would think of planting the mountain oak in a 
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green-house, of rearing the cedar of Lebanon in a lady's 
flower-pot? Yet this is often attempted, and woful mis- 
takes are the result. 

Especially in the training of our young women are 
these evils seen. Prom their earliest infancy they are 
watched and guarded, " that the winds of heaven may not 
visit them too roughly.'' They are literally " killed with 
kindness " ; for, from want of exercise, and from constant 
mistakes and habitual errors in clothing and diet, the 
foundation is laid for a weak, sickly, nervous constitution, 
and a short, miserable life. But such treatment alone can 
be tolerated in good society. No other course would be 
suflSciently delicate for the present state of refinement. 
Indeed, it has come to be considered really vulgar for a 
young lady to have perfect health ! It is so much more 
lady-like to be pale, delicate, " fragile flowers !" 

Then these dear young ladies are eont to school, — ^for 
they must be educated,(?) — to be carried gently along, the 
passive receivers of a little knowledge of this branch, and 
a smattering of that ; they learn to say pretty things, and 
to multiply extravagant epithets. Especially are the af- 
fections cultivated, as they suppose. They caress, and 
are caressed, and they form the most violent fricmJships ; 
no one ever loved so devotedly before, — no love was 
ever so undying I 

These school-girl friendships are usually considered 
harmless ; but we hazard the opinion that the indulgence 
in such feelings, and the constant use of exaggerated lan- 
guage arising from it, tend to produce a weak, sickly, 
state, and often a morbid sentimentality which afl*ects the 
whole being, — deadening everything healthy and vital 
therein. 

Let teachers beware how they encourage this evil, or 
suflfer it. Let them lead their pupils, by precept and ex- 
ample, to stand up in the simple dignity that God has giv- 
en them, to cherish all the noble vitues of which they 
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are capable. Then will their friendship bo worth pos- 
sessing, and it will be undying. 

Our young men and women should be trainedj from in- 
fancy to mature age, by healthy, vigorous exercises of 
body, mind and heart. Every power should be develop- 
ed carefully, yetpflFectually, even if severity be necessary 
to ensure it. Better " suflFer and be sirong f for " to be 
weak is miserable, doing or suflfering !*' 

I have spoken of a few evils at work in the education 
of the yonng. Many more, of a similar nature, will occur 
to those who turn their attention to the subject. 

And when our parents and teachers awake to the deep 
responsibilty resting upon them, — when they see their 
duty clearly, and perform it thoroughly, — then, indeed, 
will " our young men be as plants, grown in their youth, 
and our daughters as corner stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace." — Mass. Teacher. 



PICTURE OF A VERMONT VILLAGE. 

In robes of purple, gold and brown, 
The mountains guard our little town, 

Which, nestling in their bosom lies ; 
And over all are skies of blue, 
With fleecy clouds, slow sailing through 

Their depths, like Aerial Argosies ! 



As quiet is the Village street, 
As if no heart-pulse near it beat; 

How diifereiit from yon City's roar I 
Scarce aught is heard save children's talk, 
Home-tripping on the marble-walk, 

At noon and eve, when school is o'er. 



And near is many a wood and glen, 
And quiet nook, where dreamy men 

May loiter through the live-long day; 
Groves, whence the song of wild-birds calls 
Unto the answering waterfalls, 

Where rainbows gleam mid foam and spray. 
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Here, far from Life's ud ceasing riot, 
Fain would I spend my days in quiet, 

With books and birds and flowers and friends; 
But vain — stern Duty claims her due. 
He who would live, must struggle too, 

Through Life, until Life's conflict ends. 

Pater Familias. 

IN MY LIBRARY, 

Books are ever agreeable companions. Like their Au- 
thors, they are of various characters, but we may select 
them to suit our different moods. We may choose them 
as we choose our friends, for many different excellencies, 
yet each ministering to some peculiar want in ourselves, 
and producing a more symmetrical development than wc 
could otherwise secure. When we have selected our 
friends in the library, they do not change nor forsake us, 
but are steadfast in their integrity. 

They furnish us always the same faithful and sincere 
instructions. They are friends with whom we can eon- 
verse in the loneliest solitude ; they have often gladden- 
ed the spirit in the prison-cell, and in the most humble 
dwelling. They are sources of genuine pleasure ; in 
them the manifold scenes of life are painted, the affections 
are embalmed, the creations of the imagination are pictur- 
ed, the beauties of Nature and the wonders of Art are 
portrayed, the noblest thoughts of the noblest minds, the 
best sentiments of the best hearts, are treasured. 

Indiscriminate reading has been censured as unfavora- 
ble to mental vigor and originality. It has been said 
that the Ancients owed much of their excellence to the 
fact that they had fewer books than we and therefore 
read less and thought more. 

Bacon was a great reader as well as a great observer 
and thinker, but he tells us the manner in which he avoid- 
ed any evil from this habit. " Some books,'^ said he, "arc 
to be tasted, some swallowed, and some few chewed and 
digested,^' 
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Without doubt, the most powerful minds have been dis- 
tinguished for extensive and varied research, combined 
with the most profound originality. Nature has provided 
an endless variety for the support of man, and it is not 
the scanty and unvarying use of her blessings that invig- 
orates ; the healthy may eiyoy them abundantly, if they 
are reasonably and temperately used. 

However strong may be the objections to the use of 
miscellaneous books by atudentSf they do not apply to the 
popular mind. The mass of the people have neither the 
disposition, nor opportunity for mental discipline. Witli 
them there is but one alternative, either to reap the slight 
improvements, but genuine pleasures, of occasional and 
desultory reading, or suflFer the inanition or worse accom- 
paniment of an almost habitual neglect of books. Though 
the improvement by this unconnected course may be slight 
compared with the results of systematic stud|Jhet, in 
itself considered, it is vast. ^^ 

The inert faculties are awakened, the tendency of the 
uniform and minutely divided mechanic arts to stint the 
mind is checked, the languid imagination is vivified, and 
the taste and judgment are exercised. 

A Mechanic who is accustomed to spend an hour or 
two daily, in judicious reading, will show its cflFects in his 
whole bearing. It may awaken no peculiar energy ; it 
may impart no new talent ; but it will give a better tone 
to his ordinary powers ; and greater purity to his common 
sentiments ; and it will, almost invariably, distinguish him 
from the mass of his class. 

The moral influence of popular reading is invaluable. 
The maxim that " A little learning is a dangerous thiug,^' 
may be true when applied to the scientific, and the would- 
be-learned, yet not without qualification even then ; but 
it is not appropriate, as applied to popular intelligence. 
The people are not generally speculative or vain, they 
Hire frank^ confiding, implicit. 

16 
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Though the chief sufferers from religious or political 
errors, they are seldom the originators. 

They generally have too little presumption to disbelieve 
received truths, and too much common sense to propound 
theoretical absurdities ; if they cannot be learned, they 
may be intelligent without danger. 

Their intelligence is the conservative virtue of society. 
It is not the influence of the highly educated which pre- 
serves a community from the evils of error, but the aggre- 
gate intelligence of the masses. 

If religion is the salt of the earth, this is a part of its 
savor — it always co-exists with genuine religion, and can- 
not exist without it. A. S. B. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 



Messrs, Editors : — It appears by the Journal for Judo 
that *j^" is still dissatisfied with the expression, " the 
rod s^Wild be the last resort." 

I had supposed it good English,, to. say of a thing, whicli 
we never employ if we can avoid ; which we resort to 
only when it is apparent nothing milder will suflSce, that 
it is a " last resort." — And I did not suppose, that in order 
that a thing should be regarded aaa" last resort," every 
other conceivable experiment, in every case, must first be 
tried. But " H " thiuks otherwise. To his mind, a thing 
becomes a *' last resort," only wheu " every thing else has 
been tried and has failed to accomplish the object." For 
instance, '^ In the healing art, the surgeon has resorted 
to dosing with drugs to save a mortifying limb, and after 
all has failed, and the disease has reached almost to the 
seat of life, he amputates the limb as a Mast resort.' '^ 
" The mayor tries to persuade a crazy mob," " failing by 
such means, he orders a ' blaze of musketry.' " The school 
teacher with " a desperate case of recklessness and rebel- 
lion," "tries this remedy and that, until he has ex- 
hausted all the punishments in his penal code : " "as a Mast 
vescirt ' Ixe takes the rod," In other w^rds, to use tho 
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phraseology of ". H," a man never comes to the '• last re- 
sort " until he has first shown himself an " ignoramus," 
a " quack," or a " fool/' To intelligent, sensible, energet- 
ic men, there is no such thing as " last resort." So it lies 
in the mind of" H." Does it lie so in the common mind ? 
Webster's definition of the phrase, " last resort," is "ulti- 
mate means of reUef." What is ? After these have been 
tried and have failed, who will tell us what next ? And 
because a remedy is the " ultimate means," means to which, 
ordinarily, we resort only when milder remedies have 
failed, does it follow that in an extraordinary case it may 
not be employed as the first and only means ? Is there 
no such thing as " last resort, '* " ultimate means,'' except 
to " fools " and " quacks ? " Or is one thing a " last re- 
sort '* just as much as another ? 

But 1 apprehend the difference between us is wider 
than I supposed. Few will question that the rod in 
schoolis " legitimate," and whoaproperly used "merciful." 
But that in ordinary schools it is " essential " and should 
bo " freely" used, many toill denyi^ From an acquaintance 
with the schools and teachers of the state not very limi- 
ted, lam entirely confident that in a large majority of the 
best schools, common and high^ public and private, a rod 
is seldom seen, and the more experieaced and efficient 
the teacher, the more seldom is the rod in his hand.. 
It is not used "' freely/' but sparingly , and when used, it 
is once for all. " All mortifying limbs " are not " ampu. 
ted," all " cancerous tumors" are- not "extirpated" with 
the knife. Skillful surgeons resort to these only in ex- 
frenie caseSj they are their " ultimate means " of relief. 
Ordinarily, milder remedies are safer, surer, better. 

We are quite willing to put the rod in school discipline, 
with the knife in skillful surgery; leave it therci. C. C. P.. 



The Path op Safety. — It is one of the worst of er- 
rors, to suppose thiit there is any other path of safety 
except that of duty. — Nevina,. 
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THE SABBATH. . 

All hail to thee, bright Sabbath mom> 

Thou precious daj of holy rest, 
We welcome thee 'mid earth-born cares, 

Foretaste of the home of the blest. 

A quiet, pensive peacefnlness 

O'er the distant landscape lies, 
And nearer things seem breathed upon 

With an influence from the skies. 

And now there falletb on ihe ear 

The music of the Sabbath bell, 
As, borne upon the freshening breeze. 

It sinks and swells from out the dell. 

And from their homes on hill and vale, 

The rich and poor its call obey. 
To meet within the village church, 

To worship God, to praise and pray. 

Our Father in Heaven, bless us 

On this, thy own and holy day; 
Help us, our thoughts, our hearts to turn 

From earthly joys and cares away. 

Upward to Thee, in gratitude 

May our holiest feelings rise. 
While tears of love and penitence 

Shall fill our weeping eyes. 

Oh ! grant that in out every heart 
A Savior's love may dwell t€>-day, 

And through the week, its tenderness 
Our every word and act may sway. 

And may Thy spirit's influence 

With all our days be blended, 
Until we join the hosts above, 

Our earthly Sabbaths ended. M. E. L- 



Science and Poetry. — ^In scieBoe, refason is the guide; 
in poetry, taste. The object of the one is trnth, which 
is uniform and invisible ; the object of the other is beau* 
1y, which is multiform aind varied.— C!9?<o%^ 
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RUTLAND COUNTY TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION. 

The members of the Teacher's Institute holden at Pair- 
haven, on the 19th of June 1861, J. S. Adams, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Education, in the chair, organ- 
ized a society called the Rutland County Teacher's Asso- 
ciation. 

Messrs. H. J. Ballard of Poultney, B. P. Bingham of 
West Rutland, D. G. Moore of Rutland, Henry Clark of 
Poultney, and J. H. Wood of Pairhaven, were appointed 
a committee to report a constitution. Said committee re- 
ported as follows. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Society shall be known as the ^Rutland 
County Teacher's Association. 

Art. 2. The object of the Society will be the improve- 
ment of Teachers ; and an elevation of our present Edu- 
cational System. 

Art. 3. The officers of this society shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of five, one of which shall be the Secretary. 

Art. 4. Every person in the county, who shall sign 
this Constitution and pay fifty cents annually to the 
Treasurer in the month of February, shall be a member of 
this Society ; and such membership shall continue until 
such member shall lodge with the Secretary a certificate 
of his withdrawal from said society ; or shall actually re- 
move from the county. 

Art. 5. The President and Vice Presidents shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
a true and fair record of all the proceedings of the Socie- 
ty and Executive Board, to warn all meetings of the so- 
ciety by direction of the President, and to receive and 
conduct all correspondence for the Association. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive and disburse alimonies of the Society, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 8. It shall be the province of the Executive Com- 
mittee to superintend and execute allafiuirs of the society 
not otherwise designated ; they have direction of the funds 
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of the society, and shall arrange all the exercises of 
the Association. 

Art. 9. This Society may institute branch Associations 
in the several towns in the county, when, in their opinion, 
the interests of Education will warrant. 

Art. 10. The Society at its regular meeting may pass 
such By-Laws and Eegulations as may be necessary for 
the government and well being of the same. 

J. H. Wood of Pairhaven, and D. 6. Moore of Rutland^ 
were appointed a committee to nominate officers, to serve 
until the First Regular Meeting of the Association. The 
committee reported as follows. For President, H. Clark, 
of Poultney ; For Vice Presidents, Rev. Francis Smith, 
and Hon. Barnes Frisbie, of Middletown ; For Secretary, 
H. J. Ballard, of East Poultney ; For Treasurer, John W. 
Eddy, of Fairhaven ; Executive Committee, L. B. June, of 
Brandon, B. F. Bingham, of West Rutland, R. D. King, of 
Benson, and Rev. A. Hyde, of Pawlet. 

Due notice will be given in the county papers, of the 
time and place of holding the First Regular Meeting of 
the Association. 

Signed, 

H. J. BALLARD, 
Cor. and Rec. Secretary. 
Fairhaven, June 19, 1861. 



AT RUGBY. 

He raised himself up and looked round I and after a 
minute rose and walked humbly down to the lowest bench, 
and sat down on the very seat which he had occupied on 
his first Sunday at Rugby. And then the old memories 
rushed back again, but softened and subdued, and sooth- 
ing him as he let himself be carried away by them. And 
he looked up at the great painted window above the altar, 
and remembered how, when a little boy, he used to try 
not to look through it at the elm trees and the rooks, be- 
fore the painted glass came, — and the subscription for the 
painted glass, and the letter he wrote home for money to 
give toit ; and there, down below, was the very name of 
the boy who sat on his right hand on that first day, scratch- 
ed rudely in the oak paneling. 
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And then came the thought of all his old school-fellows ; 
and form after form of boys, nobler and braver and purer 
than he, rose up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he 
not think of them, and what they had felt and were f3eling; 
they who had honored and loved from the first the man whom 
it bad taken years to know and love ? Could he not think 
of those yet dearer to him who was gone, who bore his 
name and shared his blood, and were now without a hus- 
band or a father ? Then the grief which he began to share 
with others became gentle and holy, and he rose up once 
more, and walked up the steps to the altar ; and, while the 
tears flowed freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly 
and hopefully to lay down there his share of a burden 
which had proved itself too heavy for him to bear in his 
ovm strength. 

There let us leave him — where could we better leave 
him than at the altar before which first he had caught a 
glimpse of the glory of his birthright, and felt the drawing 
of the bond which links all living souls together in one 
brotherhood ? — at the grave beneath the altar of him who 
had opened his eyes to see that glory, and softened his 
heart till it could feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his 
soul is fuller of the tomb, and him who lies there, than of 
the altar, and Him of whom it speaks. Such stages have 
to be gone through, I believe, by all young and brave 
souls, who must win their way through hero-worship to 
the worship of him who is the King and Lord of heroes. 
For it is only through our mysterious human relation* 
ships, through the love and tenderness and purity of 
mothers and sisters and wives, through the strength and 
courage of fathers and brothers and teachers, that we can 
come to the knowledge of Him in whom alone the love 
and the tenderness and the purity and the strength and 
the courage and the wisdom of all these dwell for ever 
and ever in perfect fullness.— iZbm Brotvn^s School Days: 



Scriptures, why given. — ^The Scriptures were not given 
to make work for interpreters, nor to teach men how to 
doubt, but how to live. The Holy Spiriljhas made undeni- 
ably clear and manifest all those precepts that enjoin faith 
and obedience, which are the great points of religion, and 
weak men cannot correct him and do it better themselves. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

VACATION 

In our schools is of importance to their success, as well 
as term time. It affords a temporary release from burden- 
some care and fatiguing labor, and a change which is fa- 
vorable both to health and progress. If the greatest im- 
provement in study were the only question, more is ac- 
complished m forty than in fifly-two weeks. Twenty-two 
days are better than twenty-six for a month, and five and 
a half days for a week, are of more value than six. 

In this reduction of time, the teacher's convenience is 
not consulted, but the good of the school. It is stupid 
ignorance, therefore, which often prompts district agents 
to demand of teachers full weeks and months of school 
labor. On the other hand, teachers ought not to be al- 
lowed to teach six days one week, and to dismiss the 
school on the Saturday following. This defeats the ob- 
ject in view, viz : a respite for the pupils of half a day eac6 
week. 

Another thought is suggested in this connection. The 
vacation should be employed for all the Aome service need- 
ed ; parents should not detain their children from school 
. during the term, nor allow regular study hours to be in- 
terrupted by labor or play. The loss of a single day, or 
a single lesson, is a serious injury, both to the individual 
pupil, and the school. There is nothing that tends to dis- 
hearten the true teacher as irregular attendance on the 
part of his pupils, and when parents tolerate the habit, it 
becomes ten-fold more annoying. 

Let parents examine this account of " profit and loss/^ 
and learn the importance of employing their children in 
vacation all they need them, that they may have no ex- 
cuse for irregularity at school. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Meet this month ; Let it not be forgotten. Our State 
Association meets at Middlebtiry on the 19th and 20th of 
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August. Its business and exercises will be crowded into 
a short day and a lialf. We must be prompt and active, 
if we hope to make progress this year. 

The American InstUute of Instruction will favor Ver- 
mont with a visit, and we should show our appreciation of 
the honor by a full attendance. No doubt every teacher 
who comes to Brattleboro' to spend the 21st, 22d, and 23d 
of Aug., will be amply repaid for his time and expenses. 

A Meeting of Editors. — The Ct. Common School Journal 
suggests a meeting of the Editors of Educational Journals 
throughout the country, at Urattleboro', during the week 
of the meeting of the Institute. The object of the meet- 
ing is to discuss questions pertaining to the interests ol 
education, and the best method of conducting our Jour- 
nals. We " second the motion," and hope to see a large 
number of our brothers present on that occasion. 

A liberal offer. — We now offer the Vermont School 
Journal one year, (Vol. Ill, which extends to Jan. 1862,) 
for 50 cents. We extend this offer to any new subscriber, 
to induce the friends of education to stand by us through 
the war. We hope to add many names to our list. 

77ie Difference. — Two clergymen in the state write us 
in regard to our Journal. The first says " Please stop it. 
I presume it is good, but seldom if ever read it, and I hove 
failed as yet to find a teacher that wanted it as a gift ! Hav- 
ing so many such publications, they defeat their own end 
and leave their authors and friends to mourn I '' This is 
truly discouraging, but we are in doubt how much time 
our friend has spent in laboring to induce teachers to take 
the Journal ? He has " seldom if ever read it/' he "pre- 
sumes it is good." Did he tell these intelligent teachers 
who "refused to accept the Journal as a gift, these facts ? 
And how many " such publications " have we in the field. 
Our " end " is not " defeated," and we have more occa- 
sion to mourn the facts, that we have such professed, 
friends, than the multiplicity of Educational Journals iu 
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our midst. But let us turn to our other correspondent. He 
writes, " I have between eight and nine dollars belonging 
to you for the Journal and ' Gleanings.' I have disposed 
of ordy sixteen Journals, nearly all to summer teachers. 
Hope to dispose of a few more, perhaps all." This man 
reads the Journal, and writes for it too. Mark the differ- 
ence and judge ye between them, kind readers. 

And pardon us if we make a few extracts from other 
letters received from subscribers. 

" Excellent," Milton. " With the Journal for the 

past year, I have been considerably interested. Many 
practical ideas on the subject of education, have been sug- 
gested, and I think well received.'' Dorset, " I am 

pleased with the Journal, and cannot see how any teacher 

can afford to be without it." Burlington, " Am much 

pleased with it." Troy, 1 heartily congratulate you on 

the high prosperity of your Journal. Pawlet, '^ I wish 

you success in your enterprise." Ira, "1 sincerly 

hope that it will continue to prosper and bless the peo- 
ple." Montpdier, " Wish you all success in the good 

cause you are engaged in." Burlington, 

" It is doing a great and good work." MorrisvUle,-' — 
" Those teachers who have taken the Journal from the 
commencement, must, by this time, consider it an indis- 
pensable companion." Barnard, " I like the Journal 

much, and consider it truly the teacher's friend." Chester, 

" I have become so much attached to the Journal, 

that I look for its arrival as for that of an absent friend." 

Shrewsbury, " I can never cease to feel an interest in 

your work." Rutland. "I hail with joy its monthly 

visits, and study its pages with care and profit too. In 
fact, I cannot see how any practical teacher can fail of 
drawing from it much useful information, and I wonder 
how any one can refuse to take if Derby. ^The Jour- 
nal I cannot afford to be without, while I remain a teacher 
of the young. When I say, I thank you, gentlemen, for 
your liberal offer to the female teachers of Vermont, I ex- 
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press the sentiments of every living teacher in the state.'' 
Waits River, 

Slate JBUzclAoard, — ^There are eleven miles of this valua- 
ble article in the public school honses in the city of Alba- 
ny, N. Y. 

ITie Vermont Historical Society held its fourth special 
meeting at Brattleboro', on the 17th and 18th insts. The 
meeting was one of interest, and ought to have been moro 
fully attended. 0. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Object Lessons for Teachers and Parents, by N. A. Calkins- 
This new work claims to differ from others prepared for the teacli- 
er, in that it explains, by means of illustrative examples, how lie 
should proceed at each successive step, in developing the minds of 
children. The contents are, — development in observation ; intro- 
ductory exercises for teaching children how to observe forms ; de- 
veloping ideas of drawing, color, number, size, weight, sound, the 
human body ; physical training ; developing ideas of place ; ele- 
mentary reading; object lessons, their nature and designs, — 1st, 
naming and describing objects ; 2d, developing ideas of the quali- 
ties of objects ; 3d, developing ideas of the materials, formation, 
and resemblances of objects; development of moral ideas. New 
York, Harper & Brothers ; Muslin, $1.00. 

Ui S. Infantry Tactics, — The system adopted in this work, is 
based upon the latest improvements in French military experience. 
It gives a complete course of instruction for both kinds of Infantry, 
in the schools of the company aad battalion, and has, besides, a 
special drill for Light Infantry when employed as skirmishers. 
The work has been prepared under the direction of the War De- 
partment, is approved by the President, and has the official en- 
dorsement of the Secretary of War. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. ; $1.25. 

Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping, — The sixtieth edition of this 
very excellent work is just issued, revised and enlarged. Two 
valuable chapters have been added, one of sixteen pages upon 
commercial calculations, the other of twenty-four pages upon the 
philosophy and morals of Business. The matter for the Third 
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Form of accounts has been greatly improved. Fifth and Sixth 
Forms have been added also. We have not yet put this edition to 
Ihe test of the school-room, but from an experience of several 
years in the use of the previous editions frequently in connection with 
other works upon the same subject, we have always found this to 
be the most simple, direct and practical of them alL Chase, 
Nichols and Hill, Boston. 

Smith's Illustrated Astronomy, published by the same fii-m, is 
itnother of our favorite text-books. It is attractive in appearance, 
-convenient in form, simple enough for the common school, and yet, 
in our opinion, embracing nearly all the knowledge that the multi- 
tude can afford to learn in this wonderful and mysterious science. 
Our most successful classes in the study have been of common 
school age, and we wish the work might be introduced into the 
majority of our Vermont schools. li is important that the public 
should know by name the brilliant constellations that beautify our 
heavens at night, as well as something of their nature and move- 
ments. 

7'he Excelsior Song Book, also by Chase, Nichols & Hill, arid 
edited by B. F. Boker, is before us. It contains a complete sys- 
tem of elementary instruction in the principles of musical notation, 
and is a collection of songs, chants and hymns. For Juvenile 
classes in schools and seminaries, we consider it to be well adap- 
ted. 

Berard's History of England, — This new work by the author of 
the School History of the United States, has just been issued by 
the enterprising house, A. S. Barnes & Burr. Its design is to 
combine a history of the social life of the English people, with tbat 
of the civil and military transactions of the realm. It is gotten up 
in a handsome and substantial style, and we feel confident in rec- 
ommending it to the favorable notice of teachers. 

North American Review, — Contents of July No. : The Public 
Lands of the United States, Mrs. Jane Turell, The Venerable 
Bede, Bouvier's Law Dictionary and Institutes, Life of Major An- 
dre, French Critics and Criticism, Burial, The Attic Bee, Francis 
Bacon, Michigan, New Books on Medicine, The Right of Seces- 
sion, Hugh Latimer, Critical Notices. This distinguished Quar- 
terly oUhree hundred pages, large octavo, still maintains the high 
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Standard it has attained duriqg a period of more than forty years^ 
See advertisement. 

AiUmtic Monthly^ — Trees in Assemblages, Miss Lucinda, A 
Soldier's Ancestry, Fibrilia» Nat Turner's Insurrection, Coocermng 
Veal, Reminiscences of Stephen A. Douglas, Our Riyer, Agnes of 
Sorrento, Mail-Clad Steamers, Parting Hymn, Where will the Re- 
bellion leave us ? Theodore Winthrop, Dirge, Reviews and Liter- 
ary Notices. 

Harper's Monthly, — ^The Central Park, Coast Ranges of Cali- 
fornia, Insects Destructive of Maize, (illustrated). Fight at Oris- 
kany, Olney Farm, The Svrord and the Pen, The Seed Pearly 
The Bakertown Militia, Sunset after a Shower, A Reading by 
Charles Dickens, The Helping Hand, Louis Napoleon— Prince and 
Emperor, Mrs. Jujube at Home, The Adventures of Philip, Month- 
ly Record of Current Events, Editor's Table^ Easy Chair, Fash- 
ions, &c. 

Home MmitMy. — This Family Magazine appears upon our trf)fo 
' for the first time. A beautiful steel engraving and piece of music 
are given in each number. Dr. Huntington furnishes a series 
of articles for young men, and Mrs. Sigoumey contributes, monthly 
" talks with my own sex." The boys and girls are not forgotten, 
and the publishers intend that every member of eYtrj household 
shall find something in its pages especially adapted to his elass.^ 
$2,00 per year, D. M. Childs & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Godey, Arthur, and Peterson are out m season and with their 
usual variety, and present an attractive entertainment for the warm 
days of Aagust. 

Webster's Dictionaries. — These popular School Dictionaries, hav- 
ing been thoroughly revised within the last three or four years, be- 
ing extensively regarded as the Standard authority in Ofthography, 
Definition, and Pronounciation, and as THE BEST Dictionaries 
in use, are respectfully commended to teachers aud others, f het 
are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined w 

TAe Water- Cure Worldj published at Brattleboro by Dr, Black- 
all, for the mere nominal price of Mlj cents per annum, and a 
fine portrait of Vincent Priessnitz thrown in, is a paper worthy of 
a phice in every family. We believe that no family knowing it» 
value would willingly be without it# 
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MUSLC AND HEATHENISM. 

The following letter, receired a day or two since, narrating the ad- 
ventures of an Albany Piano Forte on its -journey over the moun- 
tains of Asia to the Nestorians and Mohammedans in Seir, Persia, 
and the effects of its melody upon those who heard it, will be read 
with great interest by our readers : — 

Seir, Persia, January 11, 1861. 
Messrs, Boardnian, Gray 3^ Co,, Albany, N, T,, U, S. A, : 

Dear Sirs: — You will be gratified to learn of the safe arrival of 
the *' Young America Piano," which you sent out with me in Julj, 
and it will doubtless interest you to know some of the perils to 
which it was exposed in reaching this interior station of Asia. Be- 
tween Boston and Trebizand it was transshipped but once. At the 
latter place it bade adieu to every mode of conveyance to which 
your pianoi arc usually subject, and, the remaining distance of 500 
or GOO miles, was carried on a rude litter between two horses. 

Our road crossed mountains several thousand feet above the 
ocean level, and consisted commonly of a mere bridle path, twist- 
ing and turning up the mountain sides, and over their high summits, 
where the steepness was startling, or where the narrowness of the 
path, with high rocks on one side and a descent of one or two thous- 
and feet on the other, caused us to ride with fear and trembling. 
In one instance the summit was only reached by a series of broad 
steps rudely cut in the rock. Though the pack horses are usually 
sure-footed, instances do occur of their making a single misstep 
and plunging down hundreds of feet. The best conception you 
can have of the dangers to which it was exposed, is to imagine it on a 
tour among the White Mountains, and crossing over the top of Mt. 
Washington. 

The caravan usually proceeded us a few hours, and it would have 
given us no surprise several times had we come upon the piano 
lodged one side by some serious accident. Nor in the latter part of 
our journey, when crossing the extensive plains of Armenia, was it 
exempt from perils. We know of its having at least one heavy 
fall to the ground from the horses' backs, which led us to almost 
wholly abamdon the hope of ever hearing any harmonious sounds 
from it, if indeed it had not been entirely ruined. But its peri- 
lous journey at length had an end at Seir, six miles from tlie city of 
Oroomiah. On opening it, the marks of certainly one fall were 
very plain, ominous ot its ever being brought into tune. Here let 
me say that the packing was beyond all praise, it was the perfection 
almost of the packer's art. Your full instructions for tuning were 
faithfully applied to the instrumeat, and we had the gratification of 
])erceiving its discords disappear one by one. Its sweet tones are 
now a constant source of delight to us all, especially to the older 
members of the mission and their children. AVe very much admirtJ 
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the richness and sweetness of its tone, as well as its power. We 
are surprised at its capacity, considering its size. 

The fame of the wonderful Sawtoor^ a name given to every kind 
of stringed instrument, has attracted many Nestorian and Moham- 
medan visitors, who are filled with wonder at its beautiful looks and 
50und. ** It is like Heaven,'* say some. 

My Syriac teacher contrasted it with a meledeon ; and said of the 
latter, in his best English, ** It is like a buffalo— it cannot go ; but 
this is like a rabbit — it runs." 

Among other visitors to hear it has been the Prince, Governor 
of this. Province, accompanied by five men of rank and a train of 
servants. 

The Piano will be no small aid in our missionary work, especially 
in training the undisciplined and unmusical voices of the students 
in our Seminary, Once a week tliey come to our house to sing, 
with the piano accompanying. I wish the kind friend who gave it 
to u?, could see the happiness he has conferred by it. 

I cannot sufficiently express my thanks for your efforts in pre- 
paring this beautiful instrument for its long and difficult journey. 
But for your piano, we could never have [)Ossessed such a source 
of happiness in our Persian home. I feel as though I should be a 
letter missionary by reason of its mellowing and cheering influence^ 

Wishing you much prosperity in the sale of your instruments, 
and in your efforts for the good of others, 

I remain, very truly, yours, BENJ. LABAREE. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Insti- 
TCTE OF Instructio.v will be held in Brattleboko', Vt., at 
theToA^Tf Hall, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days of August. 

The Board of Directors will meet on the 21st, at H o'clock, A. 
M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows : 

Wednesday, August 2 1st. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized for the 
transaction of business. The usual addresses of welcome having 
been made, the President will deliver his Annual Address ; after 
which the following subject will be discussed : 

How many hours a day ought Pupils to he dwifined in School ; 
and should they he required to prepare lessons at home ? 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Hon. Anson Smyth, State 
Commissioner of Schools of Ohio. 

Thursday, August 22d. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: The Prefer Qual- 
ffications of Primary School Teachers. 

At 1 1 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture by II. E. Sawyer, Esq., Prince 
Val of High School, Concord, N. H. 
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At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Lewis B. Monroe, Esq* 
Subject: The Human Voice. 

At 3 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject : Methods of 
Teaching Elocution and Reading, 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture bj Calvin Pease, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Vermont University. 

Friday, August 23d. 

At o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: Universal Edu- 
cation the Great Safeguard of a Eepublican Government* 

At 11 o'clock, A. M. a Lecture by T. D. Adams, Esq., Princi- 
pal High School, Nevvtoo, Mass. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Prof. Edward North, of 
Hamilton College, N. Y. Subject: The Tuition of Amusements. 
At 8 o'clock, P. M., Addresses by Representatives of the Several 
States. 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be welcomed to th& hospitali- 
ties of the citizens of Brattleboro'. Those who purpose to be pres- 
ent will greatly oblige the Committee of Reception, and will avoid 
personal inconvenience, by sending theirnames, as early as possible, 
to Mr, Hiram Orcutty West Brattleboro', Vt., or to the Secretary, 
West Newton, Mass. 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares, on the several 
Railroads, will be made, of which due notice will be given in the 
newspapers. WM. E. SHELDON, 

West Newton, June 12, 1861. Recording Secretary. 

VT. STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Vt. State Teachers' 
Association will be held at Middlebury, on Aug. 19th and 20th, 
To accommodate thof.e who wish to attend the meeting of the 
A3IERICAN Institute op Instruction, held at Brattleboro' on 
the same week, the meeting of the Association will be held ear- 
lier in the week than otherwise, commencing on Monday afternoon 
at 2 o'clock, and closing on Tuesday evening. 

The principal eiercises will be as follows : Monday, P. M., Ad- 
dress on " Music in Common Schools ", by Prof. C. H. Clarke, 
of St. Albans ; to be followed by a discussion of the same subject. 
Monday evening, Address by Mr. Judah Dana of Windsor, on 
**The Best Mode of Teaching Arithmetic." 

Tuesday A. M., Address on " Moral Culture in Common Schools," 
by Rev. Wm. Sewall of Lunenburg. 

Tuesday afternoon, Address by Prof. M. H. Buckham of the 
University of Vt. 

Tuesday evening, Address by Hirah Orcutt, A. lliL, of Brat- 
tleboro', on " the Relation of Common Schools to the Geneial 
Prosperity of a Comniunity." 

S.W.BOARDMAN,) 

N. G. CLARK^ Y Committee* 

C. B. SMITH, ) 
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mUME^ SpxiiSi^ NUMBER IX. 

OUR COMMON SCHOOLS.— THEIR INFLUENCE 
UPON COMMUNITY. 

A perfected system of common schools is at once the 
peculiarity and glory of New England. 

The idea of educating the whole people originated un- 
der the oppression that drove our forefathers from Eng- 
land. It crossed the Atlantic in the Mayflower ; was ma- 
tured and developed as an element of prosperity, in the early 
history of New England society ; was fought for at Con- 
cord, Lexington and Bunker Hill, and has since been ex- 
pressed in the ten thousand school-houses that have 
sprung up on every hill-side and in every valley. 

It may be assumed that a thorough system of common 
schools furnishes the only means of universal education. 
Even in our own community, a large proportion of all 
those who come up to assume the responsibilities of life, 
enjoy no other school advantages. If, therefore, we at- 
tempt to show the relation of common schools to the pros- 
perity of the state, we have only to illustrate the iijapor- 
tance oi learning, to the whole people. 
. In specifying these advantages, then, we will remark, 

I. The discipline of our common-schools qualifies 
our youth to profit by other means of public instruc- 
tion. 

The Newspaper, Periodical, Lyceum, Library and 
Lecture, are important sources of educational influence. 
But the intelligent reader^ hearer, and the patient, accu- 
rate thinker J who alone can profit by such advantages, 
must have enjoyed the systematic training of the school. 
The Press «ind Associations for mutual improvement have 
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had the most of this influence in our country within thfe 
last twenty-five years. But these are not so much the 
cause as the product of learning. They have grown up 
to feed the public taste that has been cultivated by study 
and recitation, and their character may always indicate, 
with the accuracy of a thermometer, the degree of mental 
and moral cultivation in any community. 

Who has not marked the contrast between the Euro- 
pean and American press, in their aim and influences ? 

The Journalist in Europe writes for a select few. His 
readers have leisure, and the issue of the morning paper 
is to them what the appearance of a Quarterly is to a cul- 
tivated American reader. But the American Journalist 
writes literally for the million, and simply because the 
million have been prepared by public instruction, for such 
reading. Our Press only answers the demands and grat- 
ifies the taste which our common schools have created. 
And as we may learn the character of that audience 
which listened to Demosthenes, from the orations which he 
pronounced to them, so we may infer the degree of the 
early culture of the American people, from the character 
of the Press which they support, and the degree and kind 
of Reading, in which they indulge. 

II. Our common schools create in a community, more 
general intelligence and hence a higher degree of civili- 
zation. 

When the great mass of the people become intelligent^ 
they are led to cherish more correct views of life, to dis- 
cover their relations and to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to their fellow-men and to their God. In this way, 
they become better citizens, better neighbors, better men. 
and women in every sphere of life. And our common 
schools are the nurseries of freedom, and the only sure, 
foundation of a free government. A cultivated and intel-. 
ligent people will not acknowledge false distinctions of 
rank and position; cannot be made the toots of aspiring 
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demagogues, nor the subjects of military despotism. An 
enslaved people are always ignorant. 

Do we need proof of this assertion ? We have only to 
draw the painful contrast between the two great portions 
of our own blessed country, and it may not seem invidi- 
ous to do so, at the present time. 

While the North, the East, and the West, have been 
vieing with each other in the rapid diflFusion of knowledge 
and in preparing a weU digested system of public instruc- 
tion, the South has nourished the scorpion of ignorance, 
and gloried in her shame. 

The following extract from the "Literary Southern Mesr- 
senger," presents their views of Northern Institutions. . 
''The system of education at the North, which is being 
introduced among us^ has been much criticised and with 
justice. It contains much that is bad. Indeed,, cont.em- . 
plated in some of its aspects and relations," particularly 
with reference to its effects, we do not think we go far- . 
ther than truth warrants, when we say that it would be a 
curse to any country." And they here speak of that edu-- 
cational system which diffuses intelligence among all 
classes. What their effects are upon Society, we are at- 
tempting to show. But what have been the effects of the 
Southern system of education upon Southern Society ? 

Inconsequence of neglect of culture, the mental and; 
moral have yielded to animal force, and hence, the wiiole 
man has been degraded. Gross ignorance, or. unbalaneed ' 
culture, has diffused false views, of h^nuban. government 
and political economy. As a consequence,, the cursed i 
s}'stem of African Slavery, which has polluted the earth, 
corrupted the morals and blinded the judgments of that 
whole community, has grown up and thrived on Southern 
soil. It has stained the Altars and perverted the princi- 
ples of our holy religion, and has already proclaimed 
itself the corner stone of a new republic, and raised tlie 
yellow flag of oppression and treason, on the very temple ^ 
of Liberty. Had knowledge been universally diffused at <; 
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the South as at the North, would not free thought, free 
speech and free labor prevail there as well as here ? 
Would not the practical working of our system of com- 
mon schools have saved them from their present deplora- 
ble condition, and U8, from thetocw^ingr ravages of civil war? 
There can be no doubt of it. But they expect to prosper 
under the reign of despotism which they are fighting to 
establishi Listen to the prophetic language of that same 
"Southern Messenger." " When we shall have achieved 
our independence and are no longer tributary to the 
North ; with the monopoly of the Cotton culture, and a 
super-abundance of labor that costs us nothing — with an 
opening for almost an unbounded expansion southward ; 
who shall measure the prosperity of these states, or cal- 
culate their future progress and power ? Our system of 
Slavery, throwing, as it does, upon the black man all the 
drudgery of menial employments, all the hardships of la- 
bor, will leave scope and verge for the development of the 
energies of the whole man, and bring forth his inward 
might." 

And have the southern planters, a "super-abundance of la- 
bor tk&t costs them nothing ?" And is it productive to the 
whole community ? Is the peculiar feature of Southern 
civilization an element of National prosperity ? Then 
Northern, educated, free labor, which demands remunera* 
tion, must be wn-productive and an element of national 
decay. But, do facts warrant this conclusion? Let 
Southern poverty and Northern agricultural wealth, an- 
swer the question. Who does not know that the value 
and productiveness of Southern soil, is much inferior to 
Northern, and solely on account of their "peculiar insti- 
tutions." Let the free men and free schools of Vermont, 
have possession of the whole State of Missouri for ten 
years, and the value of real estate would increase one third. 
Ignorance and Slavery have been the mildew and blight 
upon Southern soil ; while intelligence and free remuner- 
ated labor, have been the source of constantly increasing 
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wealth at the North. But we are told that when the mil. 
lenniam of Southerii vision shall have dawned, the white 
man, released from all the drudgery of menial employ- 
ments and from all the hardships of labor, will have scope 
for the development of his energies. 

How obviously false and absurd is this view of the 
sources of national prosperity and individual greatness I 
Where have the great and good men of the world been 
reared ? In the school of indolence and luxury, or under 
the influences of industry, toil, privation and hardship ? 
Leisure and wealth tend to degeneracy, both in morals 
and intellect. Experience and observation have abund- 
antlyshown this. There is, then, in this dream of South- 
ern independence, a delusion that flatters only to deceive, 
a blindness and madness that threaten entire ruin to 
all who come under their power. 0. 

WHAT SHALL WE EAT? No. II. 

Autumn came to the old red house by th^ mill. The 
new barn was finished and stored with the golden grain 
and fragrant hay. As the heavy farm-work was complet- 
ed for the season and most of the men dismissed, Lizzie 
persuaded her mother to give less time and labor to pre- 
paring food for the family, and to go out occasionally for 
recreation. The bracing autumn breezes brought back a 
portion of strength and elasticity to her worn out frame, 
and when the little dresses and hoods, the jackets and 
mittens, were all made and the children quite ready for 
winter school ; the mother would have Lizzie make her 
long promised visit at Aunt Susan's, her Father's sister, 
who resided in the little town of L — . 

Just at twilight of a cold, drizzling November day, the 
stage stopped at her Uncle's door, and the warm welcome 
that greeted her, made amends for the discomfort of her short 
journey. The &mily consisted of her Uncle, the village 
physician, and her Aunt and two cousins, young ladies 
^bout her own age, whom she had not met for several years. 
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A day or two after her arrival, as they all sat sewing and 
chatting in the pleasant little sitting room, Emma, the 
eldest, suddenly introduced a paragraph by saying; "Oh 
mother, we ought to give a party now cousin Lizzie has 
come ; you will let us, won't you ?" "1 don't know about it ; 
it requires so much time to provide refreshments for a 
party, and then the expense is an item we ought not to 
overlook this year, when your father finds it so difficult 
to collect his bills." 

" But, mother," said Ellla, " we don't want a large par- 
ty and we need riot have tea and cofiFee and cold meats 
and half a dozen kinds of cake, and tarts, and ^ je Re 
sais quoi'; — We can just lay the table beforehand, prepare 
some nice ice cream, have two kinds of cake and some of 
those fine apples and pears, with cold water '■ sparkliag 
and bright ' for a beverage." 

"Oh dear 1 Ella that will never do," said Emma, "what 
would the C — s say ? and Mrs. K — , whose table always 
groans with luxuries ?'' " I don't care what ihey, or any 
one else, may say If we do what is rational and right, 
why need we care what others say. For my part, I go 
into society to give and receive pleasure of a higher kind 
than that arising from eating and drinking. If Mrs. R— 
chooses to treat her guests as though she thought they 
were like those we read of, whose god is their belly ! is it 
any reason why I should pay mine so doubtful a compli- 
ment?" 

" But it would look so mean, would n't it, mother, to do 
as Ella says?" 

"Really," said aunt Susan, laughing, "my little Ella quite 
overpowers me with her eloquence. You ought to be- 
come an Eating Reform Lecturer, Ella ; but what does 
Lizzie say?" 

"I think Ella is quite right, aunt. I have often thought 
how much more social and intellectual we might be, if 
''What shall we eat ?' was a less important question with 
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US. But here comes Uncle, I expect he will agree with 
Ella and me, on the score of health." 

The Dr. had been called from his bed in the small hours 
of the night, to visit a patient in the country, and had 
just returned. When the "merits of the case " had been 
duly laid before him, he said, "let me tell you a story, 
girls. If not exactly to tJie point, it is to a point, and 
shows that 'What shall we eat?' is a question of very 
great importance. When I arrived at Mr. A — 's last 
night, I fofpd ' the baby,' a child of eighteen months, in 
violent convulsions. After doing what I could to relieve 
his sufferings, which I suspected were caused by an over 
and improperly loaded stomach, I proceeded to make some 
inquiries with regard to the matter. 

'What did the child eat yesterday?' I said to the 
mother. 

'Nothing that I remember, more than usual. He has a 
great appetite, and I never thought it hurt him, so J al- 
ways have given him what he wants.' 

' Did n't he eat supper twice over?' interposed the fa- 
ther. 

' Oh ! yes. He did. We had company to tea at fiv^ 
o'clock, and, now I think of it, he did eat two or three 
slices of cake and some preserves. Then, when the men 
came to supper just at dark, he was round the table and I 
remember John's telling the rest to see him eat cold pork 
and potatoes.' 

'Did he go to sleep soon after ? ' 

' Yes, he slept about two hours, when he was taken 
vomiting, and he has been in the greatest distress ever 
since.' 

I could n't help saying, ' No wonder. If you want to 
kill your child, why don't you give him laudanum enough 
to make him sleep forever. He would then die compara- 
tively easy.' " 

"But will he die, father?" asked Ella. 
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** I think not. He was much better when I left. Per- 
haps it would be a mercy if he should, unless the mother 
can be induced to study the laws of health and apply 
them." 

"Are such cases comm<>nin youi- practice, Uncle?" 
inquired Lizzie. 

" Only too common^ my child. Not quite so common as 
formerly though, people are beginning to think a little 
more of health in connection with habits of living, but 
even the inlMigent portion of community are llill deplo- 
rably ignorant on this subject.^' 

" But our party, Father," said Emma. 

"Oh! the party. I'd forgotten all about it. I guess 
you '11 have to yield the question, Emma. You 're in the 
minority, you see. Let it be according to Ella's plan." 

M. E. L. 



TEACHERS I SPEAK GENTLY. 

Speak gently, many a little heart 

Shall echo back thine own, 
And one harsh word may prove a dart 

Which yet may make thee groan. 

Speak gently, o'er thee every hour 

There floats a mother's prayer, 
And one harsh ivord may be a power 

To baffle all her care. 

Speak gently, for the hope of man 

Awaits the magic sound, 
And one harsh word may be the ban 

To dash it to the ground. 

Speak gently, for immortal minds 

Are to thy keeping given, 
And one harsh word full oft unbinds 

The tie which drew to heaven. LAMOiitx. 
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THE WRITER. 

Many things are indispensable to admirable merit and 
blissfdl success in the use of the pen. One requisite, and 
the first of all; is a careful education, including much study 
and much practice in writing. A pure literary taste i» 
the result of innumerable disciplinary impressions. Hence, 
the education should be a work of long time. A trait of 
simplicity must needs be acquired ; for, without simplic- 
ity, no style whatever can be good. 

The young writer, if he is ambitious, should expect to 
receive criticism. This, all the great authors had, in 
their early years, to suflFer. It were well, should the youn^ 
man timely seek and secure this, so that his faults be 
privately, rather than publicly, corrected. But, however 
the literary rod may be administered to him, he should 
endure it, as something due from mature judgment to 
young ambition. 

The very sting of criticism, is educative. Condemn 
not the critic, because he condemns your faults ; but join 
with him against yourself. When Charles Lamb's farce, 
entitled " Mr. H.,-' was acted in the Drury Theatre, the 
interest of the audience waned more and more towards the 
conclusion. " Elia " felt inexpressible pain in his heart. 
But he took the wisest course, and participated with the 
audience, in hissing and hooting. So should you partic- 
ipate with the critic, when he ridicules the blemishes of 
your style. 

You are a young writer. Tour experience in literature 
is not ripe. Many men with half your excellent vigor, 
know a hundred times more than you do, concerning 
rfietoric canons and delicacy of taste. Hence, do not 
pout wheh one of these men calls your style crude. Per- 
haps it is so. Do you ignorantly violate the wholesome 
rules of grammatic purity, and thus incur the reproach of 
barbarism, solecism, or of impropriety ? Do you misplace 
yotir adverbs and adjuncts ? Do you fail in clearness and 
precision, in unity, in strength or in harmony ? Are 
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your sentences unintelligible, either from confusion of 
thought, or from affectation of excellence ? Do you em- 
ploy sonorous language which conveys no distinct mean- 
ing ? Do your periods end with clauses expressing circum- 
stances, with mere particles, or with "nothings of much 
sound?" Are your figures far-fetched, mixed, strained, 
or undignified ? Do many of your sentences express in- 
complete propositions ? Are you licentious in the use of 
intensive epithets? Do you employ vulgar idioms? 
Does your strength in writing lie less in thought than in 
language? Do you use words out of the simple way? 
Do your productions abound, too extensively, with com- 
pound words? Do you write in the swelling mode? 
Do you personify abstract ideas? Do you come down to 
disgusting particulars ? Are you liable to the charge of 
sophomoriccd I " Think on these things I" 

Cicero's and Quintilian's supjgestions, in respect to style, 
claim the attention of him who is ambitious to succeed as 
ii writer. The former says it is not proper always to em- 
ploy a continued strain and a sort of regular compass of 
phrases ; that style should be often broken down into 
smaller members ; and that he is truly eloquent who can 
discourse of bumble subjects in a plain style, who can 
treat important ones with dignity, and can speak of things 
which are of a middle nature, in a temperate strain. 
Quintilian, speaking of circumstances, says they should 
be inserted wherever the happiest place for them can be 
found ; as, in a structure composed of rough stones, there 
^re ah\ays places where the most irregular and unshapc* 
ly may find some adjacent one to which it can be joined, 
and some basis on which it may rest. Speaking of the 
structure of periods, he says that sentences should rise 
and grow. 

Coleridge defines prose to be words in their best order; 
and poetry to be the best words in their best order. 

But, perhaps, no better counsel could be given to a 
young writer, than that which a certain eminent editor and 
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divine now living, once sent in a letter to one of his cor* 
respondents. This valuable letter has, I believe, never 
before appeared in print. 

" I cannot doubt,'' says he, " that perseverance in effort 
will crown you with success, provided especially it is 
rightly directed. The diflSculty that lies before you is 
this. Your style is crude. You have not properly 
studied the elementary principles of shaping sentences. 
Allow me to recommend to your close study, so old and 
so elementary a book as Blair's Lecture on Rhetoric. 
From his chapters on the structure of sentences, I 
learned more of the art of composition, perhaps, than from 
any other one source. And to my close, observation of the 
rules given, more than to any other cause, I attribute 
what little success I may have attained as a writer. That 
you have not properly attended to these primary princi- 
ples, is as plain to the eye of a critic, as would be the 
neglect oi an ambitious young painter, of elementary 
sketching, to the eye of a connoisseur. In penmanship, 
right practice improves, but wrong practice depreciates ; 
and the more, the worse. Allow me, therefore, to say, 
that it is perfectly indispensable to your success in style 
— ^first, to study the principles of composition ; then to 
pursue good models with an eye to style ; and finally to 
reduce the principles thus deduced to rigid and careful 
practice. Take this course and I cannot but believe that 
you have the elements of success in your nature, as well as 
an honorable ambition for success in your heart. I fear I 
may seem severe in my judgment; but, follow my sugges- 
tions and I think you will ultimately find that my severity 
18 kindness." 

But a person will, obviously, not be able to attain emi- 
nence as a writer, if he is meritorious and successful only 
in respect to delicacy and correctness of taste. There is 
another and more important requisite. — J. D. Bell. 

" Eeason and virtue alone can bestow liberty," 
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READING AS A MEANS OF MENTAL CULTURE. 

We are a reading people. In the times of the early re- 
publics, the popular mind was moved and influenced by 
the pursuasive eloquence of the orator. As a conse- 
quence of this state of society, a Demosthenes and a 
Cicero were demanded and produced. But with us the 
pen has supplanted the mouth. It is true that we delight 
to hang upon the lips of an eloquent man, but, before we 
are ready to yield to the arguments of him who thus en- 
raptures us, we demand that those arguments be written 
out or printed, that we may retire with them to the pri- 
vacy of our homes and there carefully weigh their import 
and worth. 

But, although a reading people, there could scarcely be 
a people of poorer readers. As a nation we have suflFered 
more from the careless, beggarly habits acquired in ear- 
ly life while professing to learn this, to an American, art 
of arts J than from any other cause. As if the chewing and 
spitting out of words were the only things required in 
reading, and getting okead, the only object of this study 1 
We are hurried from Primer to Speller, from Speller to 
Reader — Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and even 6th. Judging 
from the manner in which this art has been taught in 
most of our schools, the ideal of perfection in it is rapidi- 
ty. The scholar that can glide along the most rapidly 
and with the least hesitancy is accorded the palm. Ac- 
curacy in pronunciation and distinctness in enunciation 
are not always insisted upon. The pupil that hesitates is 
the one most likely to be reproved and corrected. 

In this way, rapid, parrot-like utterers of words are man* 
ufactured. No thought is given to the meaning of the 
matter read. There is no time for the care necessary to 
such a course. To think requires effort^ too, which is 
altogether irksome to this class of persons. Under this 
regimen voracious devourers of books are produced. Vol- 
ume after volume is gulped down until they become the 
mental dyspeptics so aptly described by Locke. " There 
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are those who are very assiduous in reading, and yet do 
not much advance their knowledge by it. They dream on 
in a constant course of reading and cramming themselves ; 
but not digesting anything, it produces nothing but a 
heap of crudities," They have an abundance of materials 
for thought, but they lie heaped up together in such an 
incongruous mass that the patient labor of years does not 
suffice to assort ajid arrange them so that they may be- 
come fit for the builder's use. As a people, we read too 
much and think too little. No wonder, then, that our 
popular current literature partakes so largely of that char- 
acter which requires little thought in the perusal. How 
many of our readers have so thoroughly acquired the art 
of good reading that they can take up a book in which 
some subject in ethics is treated in a logical manner and 
with the language of dry reasoning unassisted by narra- 
tive or parable, and read it along understandingly with 
pleasure, without frequently pausing and looking back, to 
bring up, as it were, the train of thought which they have 
outstripped in their reading ? 

This defect of rapid, superficial reading can be reme- 
died only by much careful pains-taking, and often painful 
labor. Hence the importance of right instruction when 
beginning to acquire the art. Commencing with senten- 
ces easily comprehended by the scholar, he should be com- 
pelled to master every thought expressed by them, and 
every shade of thought of which they may be rendered 
capable by changing the emphasis from one word to 
another. This is a work of patience on the part of the 
teacher, but nowhere does the motto, ^' make haste slow- 
ly," apply more forcibly than here. If the teacher is 
faithful in this, he will spare himself much^of the vexation 
incident to the effort to carry a scholar who is a poor 
reader, through any of the more advanced studies, with 
even comparative success. * 

To be a good reader requires a thoughtful mind, a ready 
perception, a wide and almost intuitive grasp of compre- 
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hension. But the careful training alluded to above, will 
beget all of these qualities. The memory, too, will be 
continually strengthened and enlarged by this practice. 
With every page read, some new thought will be seized 
upon by it and laid away for instant use. 

The importance of reading as a means of mental culture 
is enhanced, when we consider that through it we ac- 
quire the best, and by far the large8t,^part of our intel- 
lectual culture. The ear aids much, it is true, but the 
knowledge poured into the mind through it, is less easily 
retained than that acquired by the thoughtful study of 
books. The lecturer may, indeed, please for the time, 
but he can profit us only so far as previous culture by 
reading, which is study, has fitted our minds to appreci- 
ate his rhetoric and understand his logic. Show us the 
person that can read understandingly, and we will show 
you him who has the power to take up any branch of 
study that is treated of in books, and pursue it success- 
fully. L. 



DO THEY TEACH FOR MONEY?— A REJOINDER. 

MessrQ, Editcyi^s : — I am happy to hear from your corres- 
pond'Cnt H. in relation to my article of the July No. in re- 
ply to his of the May No. of the Journal, 

Indeed, I am obliged to him, if the reader placed the 
same construction upon it which he has, for I do not 
wish to be so understood. I must still differ from H., the 
same as before, and, having never seen Whately's logical 
fallacy, I am wholly unable, with all my logical powers, 
to see where the ignoratio elenchi or " shifting ground " 
lies ; and certainly, if I were " to administer another dose 
of logic," I should prescribe a slight admixture of under- 
standing. 

H. cannot fail to see that I was speaking of the teach- 
ers of the common scliools of Vermont, and I spoke of 
them as they exist, not as professional teachers, as I un- 
derstand the term, for we have none. They belong to the 
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" shifting " class — ^a part " shifting " from teacher to pupil 
and pupil to teacher, and a part " shifting" from the field 
and work-shcp to the school-room, and vice versa. 

Of the former class I spoke, and of the same I under- 
stood H. to speak. Now the point of difference between 
ns is this : I claim that among this class of teachers, which 
is constantly in the educational sphere, — educating them- 
selves with the money they earn by teaching — are found 
the most faithful and persevering, whether they are stu- 
dents of Law, Medicine or Teaching, as was the character 
of Gen. Jackson, from whose life H. selected his text ; 
while he calls them "drones and leeches hanging about 
the profession, who feel no interest in the school, and 
make no efforts to discharge their duty, except so far as 
their own selfishness may dictate." I care not what the 
ultimate profession of a teacher may be, it does not change 
the fact that the teacher, who is somewhere in the educa- 
tional field, is a better tocher than he who has 
come up to the " standard ^ind there stops, — teaching 
when he can, and when he cannot, doing something else. 
The element of perseverance is there and will show itself. 

The fault of our schools does not rest with the teacher 
so much, but with the low standard of qualifications which 
admits everything into the teacher's ranks — the poorer 
class of scholars who are infatuated by the cognomen of 
teacher — combined with a narrow minded, penny-wise 
public spirit, which deals in cheap trash. More anon. 

E. C. 2d. 



BicoES. — Agar said, " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; " 
and this will ever be the 4prayer of the wise. Our incomes should 
be like our shoes : if too small, they will gall and pinch us, but, if 
too large, they will cause us to stumble and to trip. But wealth, 
aAer all, is a relative thing, since he that has little, and wants less, 
is richer than he that has mucli, but wants more. True content- 
ment depends not upon what we have ; a tub was large enough 
% Diogcnfs,. but a world was too little for Alexander. — Cfcftow, 
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CLOSING REMARKS OP PRES. PEASE'S BACCA 
LAUREATE. 

But my congratulations chiefly refer to this time in 
which you are called into active life, and the kind of prep- 
aration with which you will enter it. It is a time such as 
recurs only in long periods— once in a hundred years, 
perhaps — a time when hostile issue is taken as to the val- 
idity of the groat principles which underlie society ; when 
men are put to the crucial test with respect to their confi- 
dence in those principles and their fidelity to them. Of 
all the providential blessings for which we have occasion 
devoutly to thank God, — ^and who can number them?— 
this is the chief, — that He has given us our being in these 
stirring times. Not that war is better than peace, far 
from it. All righteous war is in order to just peace. 
There lies its obligation and glory. But war against sin 
is better than peace with sin. — Such we hold the war to 
be which will mark in hi^ry the present time. A war 
by which the world is rou^ra, by no transient, superficial 
excitement, but by that profound emotion which stirs the 
manhood of a man, and discloses how much or how little 
of it he has in him. The events of a day, at such a time, 
are often more pregnant than those of ordinary years. 
The significance of a lifetime is crowded into a single 
month. You may now see what life means ; what a man 
is for. You are called upon directly to take sides. You 
miLst do it. You cannot escape. The great principles 
and eternal truths of God's government, cry aloud with a 
voice that the very deaf may hear : He that is not for us 
is against us. What a grand necessity is that, young men I 
What a glorious privilege is yomrs, to live in such a 
time 1 

And I trust you will prove worthy of the time. That 
is saying much, I know. But I also know that the prin. 
ciples which have been inculcated in your discipline here, 
are God's truth : that they are, therefore, vital ; and that 
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taking root in the soul they will bear the precious fruits 
which we have been contemplating, converting a man in- 
to a friend of God, and true co-worker with Him ; into a 
friend of man, and his true benefactor ; into a good man, 
a good friend, a good citizen. Take up then into your 
being, the Christian life ; let that actuate and guide and 
support you, and you will not fail to be worthy of this 
time, and of any time, and of all times. Imbued with 
these sentiments, young men, enter the great conflict, as 
God may guide you. Choose your side, maintain your 
post, fight your battle as in His service and under His 
eye, and your crown and your reward shall be the bene- 
diction of the good and the favor of God. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
Brattleboro', Aug. 21, 1861. 

Tlie American Institute of Instruction commenced its 
thirty-second annual meeting in the Town Hall in this 
place at 2 1-2 o'clock this afternoon, the President, D. B. 
Hagar, Esq., in the chair ; and the attendance was very 
large indeed, embracing many veteran teachers who rare- 
ly miss the opportunity of enjoying the meetings of this 
venerable Institute. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Geo. 
P. Tyler of Brattleboro', after which the Institute was 
cordially welcomed to this place by Hon. J. D. Bradley, 
in behalf of the citizens. Referring to the contrast be- 
tween the state of the country abroad and the condition 
of the gathering within the. Hall, he said the teachers of 
the country caused the present disturbance. The war is 
a schoolmaster's and a schoolmistress's war. The contest 
is one between the district school system and the system 
of the plantation. The one was inaugurated at Plymouth 
and the other at Jamestown. History will record that 
the teachers of the country were responsible for the war. 

Mr. Hagar, the President, responded that if the re- 
sponsibility of the war really rested upon teachers, they 
Avere willing to take the consequences of their acts, ei- 
ther here or in the school-room. They were willing to 
fight it out, even on the field, if it could be done better 
there than in the school-room. 

18 
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ADDRESS OP THE PRESIDENT. 

The President then gave his annual address, in which 
he referred at first to the large, harmonious and highly 
successful meeting of the Institute at Boston last year, 
and contrasted the happy circumstances under which they 
then met, so far as the country is concerned, with the fact 
that not a man from the South can now stand on the plat- 
form of this Institute and speak in behalf of free educa- 
tion, without hazarding his life or liberty on his return. 
No one can think of this momentous change without the 
deepest emotions of sadness. Had the South enjoyed 
free schools, the people could never have been so blindly 
plunged into the abyss of treason. 

Some of the objections to our free school system were 
then answered, particularly the charges that we are car- 
rying our system too far, and are educating the people 
too much ; and also, as others say, that our whole system 
is wrong, being the hot-bed of skepticism, atheism, and 
all the abominable isms that curse the land; and that, instead 
of being adopted in other States, it ought to be every- 
where abolished. These charges have been made by pO' 
litical leaders, judges and Gospel ministers, and therefore 
merit attention. These objections were fully answered 
by reference to the fact that wherQ the people are educat. 
ed most thoroughly, there labor is most respected and 
most profitable, there are the richest sources of rational 
enjoyment, and there they do God sei'vice by the improve- 
ment of the talents He has given them. The social and 
religious institutions existing where free schools are en- 
joyed were contrasted with the same among those where 
there are no free schools, to show that infidelity and athe- 
ism do not flourish where schools exist. With devout 
thanks to God for the great success with which He has 
hitherto crowned our efforts, let us press on in the future 
to still higher achievements. 

DISCUSSION. 

The question as to how many hours in a day pupils 
ought to be confined in school, and also as to whether 
they should study out of school, was then taken up for 
consideration. Messrs. Bulkley of Brooklyn, Parish of 
Springfield, Putnam of Boston, Sheldon of Newton, 6ros- 
veiior of Dorchester, and Dr. Lewis of Boston, participat- 
ed in the discussion, the latter gentleman declaring that 
be would not object to having his child of five years oi 
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age in school ten hours in a day. The question is not so 
much how long a child shall be kept in school, as how 
he shall be employed while there. He would have no 
young child kept still in school n^ore than ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time, and would vary the exercises by intror 
ducinpj numerous gymnastic exercises adapted to the age 
of the children. Mr. Parish thoughtit would be a good plan 
to have two rooms for each school, one for study and one 
for play, with teachers qualified to teach the best modes 
of playing as well as of studying. Mr. Putuam had not 
found, in his experience, that children were injured by 
study out of school. At any rate, the parents of his pu- 
pils, nine out of ten, desired to have theU' children ad. 
vanoQ more rapidly and study more. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The large hall was crowded at the evening session, and 
at the opeqing of the meeting the audience listened with 
great pleasure to a patriotic glee by Prof. Wood of Alba- 
ny and his friend. Hon. Anson Smyth, of Ohio, was then 
introduced as the lecturer of the evening, who succeeded 
in interesting the large audience admirably for about an 
hour and a lialf. on the subject of" Christian Educ£^tion 
in Public Schools." He answered effectually the charges 
which have been made that the public schools inculcate 
no religion, or do worse by extending irreligion. These 
charges were the result of sectarian bigotry, which he be- 
lieved was rapidly passing away, not only among Protest- 
ant sects, but also as between Protestants and Catholics. 

To show the sectarian bigotry which has existed, and 
which has caused the objections to free schools, he quoted 
from a document once sent to him, and circulated in ^ 
section of Ohio, headed in this volcanic style : " Chris? 
tians, rally for your children. Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Christians of every name, rally 
for your children. The common school system is proving 
a disastrous ft^ilure." After going on in that style, some 
of the special grievances were stated, among which was 
the complaint thrjit the teachers said nothing about the fi-r 
nal resurrection of the body, or free will, or necessity. 
To suit such men teachers must have classes in these 
branches, and in their order of daily exercises we should 
hear the classes called up — ^' The class in Corporeal Res- 
urrection will now recjtg," Ac. Such objectors are pass^ 
}ng awa^, 
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The committee of ^reception have had their hands full, 
to provide places for all who have arrived here. The ho- 
tels and Water Cure establishments are crowded ; but ev- 
ery one wears a smile, and no one would suppose from 
the aspect of things here that the very existence of our 
government was threatened, or that any body in the broad 
land was engaged in deadly hostility, were it not that here 
and there is seen a military cap or dress, to remind us of 
the lamentable struggle which ignorance and diabolism 
have brought upon us. 

Aug. 22, 1861. 

The exercises of the Institute have been quite interest- 
ing to-day, commencing with a discussion as to the prop- 
er qualifications of primary school teachers, in which 
Messrs. Northend of Connecticut, Sherwin, Wetherell, 
Philbrick, and Dr. Lewis, of Boston, took part. Mr. Sher- 
win and Mr. Wetherell presented the desirableness of hav- 
ing teachers who can interest pupils in the study of na- 
ture, whether in the form of trees, leaves, flowers, rocks, 
or animals, including insects and even reptiles. Mr. Sher- 
win enforced the necessity of this knowledge on the part 
of teachers, at length, and, among other anecdotes, he stat- 
ed that a lady from Boston, on seeing the balls on pota- 
toes, inquired if they were oats. Mr. Wetherell related 
an instance of a teacher, called a good one, who, in an- 
swer to the question what produced the sound, on hear- 
ing an August cricket, said it was a frog. The same lady 
promised, ^on her return from New Hampshire, to bring 
back some of the blossoms of the laurel, not knowing 
enough of that plant to know that it blossomed in June. 

Dr. Lewis. claimed that an ability to train the pupils on 
gymnastic principles was the first qualification of a pri- 
mary teacher. Mr. Philbrick protested earnestly against 
that view of the case, calling it an extreme one, upon 
which Dr. Lewis responded, reaflirming his former posi- 
tion, and declaring that it was not only the first in order 
of the qualifications of a primary teacher, but the first in 
importance. 

Prof Frost of Boston favored the Institute with a pat- 
riotic song, after which a lecture was given by H. E. Saw- 
yer, Esq., of Concord, N. H., Principal of the High School 
and Editor of the New Hampshire School Journal. His 
subject was, " The Privileges and Pleasures of Teachers.'^ 
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This was a new subject, as teachers are more apt to speak 
of the duties and trials of the profession ; and as it was 
presented by Mr. Sawyer, it afforded profitable matter for 
reflection, and will be likely to lead teachers to think 
more of the pleasures they may enjoy. 

In the afternoon the report of the Treasurer was read, 
from which it appears that the expenses for the year have 
been $423,58. The total credits have been $833,78, leav- 
ing a balance of $410,20 to the account of the present 
year. 

A Lecture of great interest was then given by Lewis 
B. Monroe, Esq., of Boston, on ^' The Human Voice ": 
which was followed by some kindred suggestions on " The 
Musical Voicej'^ by Prof. Frost, of Boston. A recitation 
of *^ The Bells j^ a Poem by B. A. Poe, by Mr. Monroe, was 
listened to with breathless interest, and heartily applaud- 
ed at the close. No hour of the sessions of the Institute 
has been more satisfactorily spent, perhaps, than that oc- 
cupied by Mr. Munroe. Dr. Lewis took an entirely gyni' 
nostic view of the subject, and asserted that persons who 
wish to secure a strong voice must make their abdominal 
muscles stronger, which p:ive four-fifths of all the powers 
in vocalization. 

John Kneeland, Esq., of Roxbury, followed a gentle- 
man from Boston, who had taken the platform and occu- 
pied considerable time in rather boisterous advocacy of 
the theory, which was evidently a new one to him, that 
" the muscles must he educated; " and in doing so, Mr. K. 
said he was struck with a remark made by Prof. Frost, 
that a man might go on all his life making sounds, while 
a single one of them would not be musical. The audience 
enjoyed and rewarded the hit with the heartiest cheers. 
Resuming, Mr. K. said he felt altogether out of place there^ 
for he had no hobby to ride. This was another shot that 
hit more than one, and some of the former speakers had 
the good sense to join in the roars of laughter that follow- 
ed. He did not feel half so sure of his opinions as those 
gentlemen who had spoken. One good thing this meeting 
would do, he thought ; it showed how old they were. He 
had been living at home, where he thought he was some- 
body, at least as good as the average ; but he now felt that 
the times had gone on ahead of him ; he was not up to 
them. But he did not believe half so much in gymnas- 
tics as those gentlemen. We have gymnastics here for 
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breakfastj gymnastics for dinner, and gymnastics for sup- 
per. We started off yesterday with " How many hours," 
&c. What was the discussion ? Nothing but gymnastics. 
We commenced this morning with " The Qualifications of 
Primary School Teachers ; " and they were— nothing but 
gymnastics. To-morrow We are to have an address on 
Universal Education, and a discussion, and that educa- 
tion is to be nothing but gymnastics. 

Mr. Kneeland was rewarded for the happy manner in 
which he continued to present his own views, by witness- 
ing an effectual gymnastic exercise of the risible muscles 
throughout the audience, and by the applause which he 
so richly deserved for the sensible considerations he urg- 
ed upon the members of the Institute. 

Mr. D. B. Totver of St. Louis spoke of the usefulness 
of declamation as an exercise in training the voice, and 
also as an important means of giving to boys an ease of 
Inanner in walking or appearing before an audience. He 
would have a boy go out to the platform and take his po- 
sition for declamation, even if he did not utter a word, 
that he might learn to do it without awkwardness or stum- 
bhng. He referred to an incident of recent occurrence 
where a little girl of eight years of age, being away from 
home, on reading with a class oi nearly twenty in a vil- 
lage school, was detected as a Boston girl at once, on ac* 
cotint of the excellence of her articulation in reading. 

Although the weather was unfavorable in the evening, 
the hall was well filled. On account of the sickness of 
Dr. Pease of Vermont University, who had been announc- 
ed to speak, his place was supplied by Leander Wetherell, 
Esq., of Boston, who gave a very instructive lecture on 
" The Importance of a Liberal Education for Women, as 
essential to the highest type of Civilization." The miss- 
ion and influence of woman as an educator was pre- 
sented as one of the chief reasons that she shonid possess 
a libend education. The influence of mother was fully 
represented by a reference to the mothers of many dis- 
tinguished men, to show that good men have usually had 
good mothers, and that bad men have had bad, unprinci- 
pled mothers. The lecture was received with attention, 
and the speaker was applauded. 

Aug. 23, 1861. 

The exercises of the Institute commenced at nine 
o'clock, and were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. WiU 
h'ams of this place. 
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ADDRESS BY T» D. ADAMS) ESQ. 

T. D. Adams, Esq., of Newton, Mass., was then intro- 
duced, who spoke in a most eloquent manner upon "The 
Bearings of Popular Education on Civilization." He plac- 
ed teachers in the vanguard of civilization. The hand of 
the teacher is seen in everything good ; the faithful teach- 
er lives for the good of all, laboring in obedience to the 
divine command, " Let there be Light.'* "More light, more 
light," were the last words of the dying Goethe, and 
teachers re-echo them as they rejoice in the high relative 

• position of the civilized world. In all history no brighter 
page can be found than the present. Nothing in the his- 
tory of Greece or Rome can compare with it. Nowhere 
is the influence of education seen more clearly than in 
government, the most oppressive tyranny always being 
found where the greatest degree of ignorance prevails. 
The Italian Revolution of 1859 was referred to as an ex- 
ample of the influence of American ideas of education 
and government there. Soon after that period Garibaldi 
decreed a spot of ground for the erection of a chapel de- 
voted to Protestant worship, not in Florence, but in Na- 
ples I Such was the glorious result of American ideas. 

Tyrants have always known the truth that education is 
a mighty conservator of freedom. Madame De Stael was 
the most accomplished woman of her age in Prance, and 
Napoleon, when he ceased to be the savior and became 
the oppressor of Europe, feared her most of all, remark- 
ing that she carried a quiver full of arrows which would 
hit a man though he were seated on a rainbow. He ac- 
cordingly banished her. 

The lesson of the hour is most potent on the point that, 
in order to preserve freedom, all must be educated. Yon- 
der rebellion has been caused by a few ambitious men 

* who have prevailed over the ignorance of the multitude. 
A revolution implies that the people know the fact and 
the cause of their oppressions. Rebellion implies an un- 
lawful ambition, which relies for its success mainly upon 
ignorance and treason. The present war is a measure of 
our civilization, and if our country is now saved in this 
time of peril, it will not be on account of the politicians, 
but because the school-master has been abroad for the. 
last twenty-five years. As the teachers of the present 
are the pioneers of thought for a future generatioB, l^t 
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all labor to accomplish the great command, " Let there be 
light/' 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, followed Mr. Adams with a most 
eloquent address on a similar topic which had been an- 
nounced as the subject for discussion, which was, " Uni- 
versal Education, the Great Safeguard of a Republican 
Government.". Mr. White defined a republican govern- 
ment as it is understood in America, answered the ques- 
tion. What ismeant by universal education? and then pro- 
ceeded to inquire what are the relations of such an edu- 
cation to the permanency of republican institutions. The 
whole subject was treated in a masterly style, and the 
address was heartily enjoyed and frequently applauded. 
Every one felt at its close, that no more discussion of that 
topic would be demanded, or, perhaps, endured. The In- 
stitute then proceeded, according to previous assignment, 
to the election of oJQScers for the ensuing year, as follows : 

For President — A. P. Stone, Plymouth. 

For Vice Presidents — Samuel Pettes, Roxbury ; Bar- 
nas Sears, Providence, R. I. ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston ; 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; Daniel Kimball, Needham ; 
William Russell, Lancaster; Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn. ; William H. Wells, Chicago, 111. ; Alfred Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; William D. Swan, Boston ; Chas. North- 
end, New Britain, Conn. ; Samuel S. Greene, Providence, 
R. I. ; Ariel Parish, Springfield ; Leander Wetherell, Bos- 
ton ; George B. Emerson, Boston ; Amos Perry, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. ; William J. 
Adams, Boston ; Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C. : 
John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Thomas Sherwin, 
Boston ; Jacob Batchelder, Salem ; George S. Boutwell, 
Groton ; John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. ; George Al- 
len, Jr., Boston ; Charles Hammond, Groton ; D. N. Camp, 
New Britain, Conn. ; J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; Joshua 
Bates, Boston ; Anson Smyth, Columbus, Ohio ; Alpheus 
Crosby, Salem ; Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford ; B. G. 
Northrop, Framingham ; George F. Phelps, New Haven, 
Conn. ; John C. Pelton, San Francisco, Cal. ; Henry E. 
Sawyer, Concord, N. H. ; William F. Phelps, Trenton, N. 
J. ; J. Escobar, Mexico ; E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me. ; E. 
F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain; 
Hiram Orcutt, West Brattleboro', Vt. ; B. B. Wbittemore, 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Recording Secretary — William E. SheldoD, West New- 
ton. 

Corresponding Secretaries — B. W. Putnam, Boston : 
John Kneeland, Eoxbury. 

Treasurer — ^William D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators — Nathan Metcalf, Boston ; Samuel Swan, Bos- 
ton ; J. E. Horr, BrooHine. 

Censors — William T. Adams, Boston ; Jas. A. Page, 
Boston ; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston. 

Counselors — Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge ; Charles 
Hutchins, Boston ; J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn. ; Geo. 
N. Bigelow, Framingham ; Richard Edward?, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; J. E. Littlefielcl, 
Bangor, Me. ; P. A. Sawyer, Boston; Moses T. Brown, 
Toledo, Ohio ; Henry L. Boltwood, Derry, N. H. ; Joseph 
White, Williamstown ; George T. Littlefield, Somerville. 

The new President, Mr. A. P. Stone, assumed the du- 
ties of the Chair, in the afternoon, having accepted tha 
oiEce in a graceful speech. 

Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, gave the 
address of the afternoon on " TJie Sources of Personal 
Power f'^ which he arranged under four heads, viz :. healthy 
organized thought, enthusiasm^ and friendship. The great 
struggle in this life is one for power. Every one has, 
away back in his secret thoughts, a guarded shrine, where 
he sets up a veiled image and whispers in a private 
litany his aspirations for power. Man's nature fits him 
for power. He was sent here to earn the right to influ- 
ence others, to create history, to create images of his own 
personality. The various ways in which this four-fold 
power manifests itself, were illustrated by reference to 
the lives of Eli Whitney, Charles Goodyear, Hiram Pow- 
ers, and others. The address was a finished, scholarly 
one, and was greatly enjoyed. 

The Institute adjourned at an early hour to enable 
many of its members to ascend the mountain on the op- 
posite side of the river, from which to gain a magnificent 
view of the valley of the river, and a vast extent of beau- 
tiful country beyond, extending even to the Green Moun- 
tains. More than a hundred persons, principally ladies, 
made the ascent, who will never forget the efforts it cost 
them, nor the rich rewards for all the annoyances of the 
tedious trip. 

The exercises of the evening were of a miscellaneous 
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character, consisting of the passage of the customary res- 
olutions of thanks, and hearing reports from the States 
represented, all of which was interspersed with capital 
singing by Prof Wood and his friend, to whom the Inst'- 
tute are much indebted. At the close of the exercises 
at the Hall, very many accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Emil Apfelbaum, Superintendent of the Lawrence Water 
Cure, to enjoy a Social Party in the spacious halls of his 
establishment, where the song and dance and social con- 
versation closed, at a late hour, the pleasures connected 
with this last and one of the best meetings of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. Among the resolutions at 
the evening session was one with reference to the decease 
of Mr. A. W. Pike, of Boston, who was one of the early 
Secretaries of the Institute ; and one also with reference 
to the decease of Mr. Ichabod Morton of Plymouth, a 
man always prompt to do his duty in the work of educa- 
tion. 



VT. STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Vt. State Teacherg' As- 
sociation was held at the Congregational Church, in Middlebury, 
on the 10th and 20th of August, 1861, commencing on Monday 
at 2 o'clock P. M, the President, Mr. J. K Colby, in the Chair. 
After the Association was called to order, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Labaree. The Secretary being absent, B. F. Winslow 
was appointed pro tern. Appointed the following committees. 

On Business. — Messrs. Olmstead, Clark, and Dayton. 

To nominate officers. — Messrs. Bascom, Stone, and Hyde. 

To fix a place for the next meeting.-=-Messrs. Orcutt, Conant, 
and Buckham. 

To procure new members. — Messrs. Leavitt, Steele, Sherman, 
and Crane. 

Voted, that the hours of meeting be 9 A. M., 2 P. M., and 7 1-2 
P. M., and to adjourn at 12 M. 

Voted, that in discussions, the time of all speakers, except those 
previously appointed, be limited to ten minutes each. 

The time for the first exercise having arrived and the address 
on the subject of ** Music in Common Schools " not being in read- 
iness, the following resolution was introduced by the Business 
Committee. 
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^^ Resolved. — As tlie sentiment of this Association, that vocal 
music ought to be introduced into all oar schools." 

After discussion by Messrs* Clark, Winslow, Boardman, 
Stone, Perry, AUis, Olmstead, Muzzy, Hough, Marsh, and Allen, 
the resolution was made the order of to-morrow, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 
After a recess of 10 minutes, the Association came to order, 
when Mr. Conant was appointed Assistant Secretary, and the 
Business Committee reported the following resolution, 

" Resolved. — »That tiiree hours a day and ^vq days in a week, 
is sufficient time to retain children under ten years of age, in 
school." 

Before discussing the resolution, the following Hymn was sung 
to " auld lang 8yne,"by the Association, and with evident intereit. 
" Make channels for the streams of love, 

Where they may broadly run ; 
And love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one. 

But if at any time we cease 

Such channels to provide. 
The very founts of love for us. 

Will soon be parched and dried. 

For we must share, if we would keep 

Tliat blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have ; 

Such is the law of love." 

The resolution was then discussed by Messrs. Olmstead, Chand- 
ler, Hale, Allis, Stone, Clark, Winslow, Fisher, Leavitt, nnd Al- 
len : and, on motion, was made the order of business after the ad- 
dress this evening. 

Voted^ — That English Grammar be the subject for discussion at 
1-2 past 9 to-morrow morning. ^ 

President Labaree of Middlebury College having given the As- 
sociation a cordial invitation to visit the College, it was unani- 
mously voted to accept the invitation at 8 o'clock to-morrow. 
Adjourned to 1-2 past 7, evening. 

EVENING. 

The Association again met and opened its exercises by singing 
the Hymn, " My Country, 'tis of thee," after which an interest- 
ing address was presented by Mr. Judah Dana, on the subject of 
Arithmetic, followed by queries and remarks, in which Messrs. 
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Olm^tead, Daai, Foster, Perrj, AlIU, Winslow, and Sherman, 
particip:iteJ. The resolutioa in regard to thj time that young 
cliildrea should be kept in the school room, was then taken up and 
passed in the negative. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Upon taking the chair, the President announced as a Committee 
on the " School Journal," Messrs. Bascom, Hough, and Dana. 

The resolution on Music was then tnken up and adopted. 

After singing, it was moved that the studj of English Grammar 
ought to occupy a more prominent place among the branches taught 
in our common schools. The subject was discussed by Messrs. Chan- 
dler, Conant, Parker, Olmstead, Orcutt, and Perry, and the reso- 
lution adopted. The Association then listened to a valuable ad- 
dress on " Moral Culture," from Prof. N. G. Clark, and adjourned 
till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON. 

The Association, upon assembling, listened to the report of the 
Treasurer, which was accepted. A letter of resignation, from its 
late worthy Secretary, Rev. S. L. Elliott, was presented, and ac- 
cepted by the Association with regret. The Committee on nom- 
ination reported as Officers for the year ensuing. 

For President — J. K. Colby. St. Johnsbury. 
Vice President — D. D. Gorham, Montpelier. 
Rec. Secretary. — E. Conant, Randolph. 
Treasurer, — Moses Burbank, Ludlow. 
Auditor, — B. F. Wiuslow, Pittsford. 
Ex, Committee, — Judah Dana, Windsor ; J. D. Wickham, Man- 
chester ; E. Conant, Randolph. 

Corresponding Secretaries. — IT. F. Leavitt, Addison County; 
Solon Albee, Bennington County; H. P. Cushing, Caledonia 
County ; J. S. Cilley, CJhittenden County ; Wm. Sewall, Essex 
County; J. S. D. Taylor, Franklin County; O. G. Wheeler. 
Grand Isle County ; Malcolm Mc Kellop, Lamoille County ; F. G- 
King, Oranpje County ; Thos. Bayne, Orleans County ; Stephen 
Knowlton, Rutland County; J. S. Spaulding, Washington County; 
A. E. Leavenworth, Windham County ; W. R. Shipman, Windsor 
County : who were elected. 

A practical and very appropriate address was then delivered by 
Prof. IL M. Buckham, on " The English Language in School." 
The following resolutions were adopted. 

1st. That^^ greater attention ought to be given, in our common 
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schools, to the Elements of Education and less to the Higher 
Branches. 

2d. That in the present civil war, the teachers of Vt. find en- 
couragement to greater fidelity in their work. 

3d. That the efibrt to sustuin a State School Journal, on the part 
of Messrs. Leavenworth and Orcutt, is highly creditable and de- 
serves the cordial sympathy and earnest support of all friends of 
Education in VermoqJ. 

4th. That, as teachers and friends of Education, we are glad to 
renew the assurance of our confidence in the Secretary of the 
Board of Education and our high appreciation of his ability in 
awakening interest in the subject of Education generally ; and that 
we are fully convinced, from personal observation, that his mode 
of conducting Teachers' Institutes is well calculated to prepare 
teachers for success in their work. 

The Society then adjourned till 1-2 past 7, evening. After ad- 
journment, the members of the Association repaired by invitation 
to Pres. Labaree's and passed a very pleasant hour in social in- 
tercourse and in the enjoyment of the large abundance on his gen- 
erous board. 

EVENING. 

The Association met at 7 1-2 o'clock, and, after singing, listened 
to an address from Mr. Hiram Orcutt, on " The Relation of Com- 
mon Schools to the Prosperity of a Community." After the Ad- 
dress the following resolutions were adopted : 

1st. That in the recent death of Mr. Thos. H. Palmer, of Pitts- 
ford, we recognize the loss of a long tried and firm friend of Com- 
mon Schools, and one whose enthusiastic and untiring devotion to 
the best interests of popular education during a long life of four 
score years, ought to inspire us with new zeal and more untiring 
energy in our work. 

2d. That in the death, during the past year, of the Rev. Dr. E. 
B. Smith, Pres't of the New Hampton Theological Institute, at 
Fairfax, Vt., and a former Pres't. of this Association, the cause of 
education has lost a persevering, able, and earnest friend, and that 
this Association cherish the memory of the deceased with the high- 
est respect and affection. 

Mi\ B. F. Winslow, of Pittsford, addressed the Association, 
paying a fitting tribute to the memory of Mr. Palmer. 

The following resolution was then presented and adopted : 

That this Association tender its most sincere and hearty thanlss 
to the Chairman of its Executive Committee, for the faithful, judi- 
cious, and able manner in which he has discharged his duty in pre- 
paring the business and providing for the entertainment of this 
meeting. 
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The Rev. Prof. Boardman responded brieflj and offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, — That the thanks of this Association be presented to 
the gentlemen who have favored us with the several able and inter- 
esting addresses to which we have attended on this occasion. 

Other resolutions were adopted as follows : 

1st. That, as members of this Association^ we most cordially pre- 
sent to the citizens of Middlebury, whose kind hospitality we have 
been permitted to enjoy, our most sincere acknowledgments. 

2d. That the Association would again express its appreciation 
of the courtesy extended to it by the several rail roads, in the re- 
duction of their fare. 

2l1. That the Secretaries be requested to make out a report of 
the proceedings of the Association at this session, for the Middle- 
bury Register and the Vt. Chronicle, and that other papers be re- 
quested to copy. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, the assembly joined in 
singing " God bless our native land ", with the Doxology, " From 
all who dwell beneath the skies," in Old Hundred, when the Asso* 
ciation adjourned, sine die. 

J. K. COLBY, President, 

B. F. WiNSLOW,) c . . 

E. CONAKT, 7 Secretaries, 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

American Institute op Instruction. — Not being able to 
attend all the exercises, we could not make a full report, and, hence, 
have copied the articles as reported for the Boston Journal. Our 
readers will find this report full, accurate, and very interesting. 
The meeting was unusually attractive and was attended and sus- 
tained by more intelligence and educational talent than was ever 
before assembled in Vermont. It is estimated that nearly a thou- 
gand persons from abroad, were in attendance during the week. 
All, or nearly all, the free States were represented. 

We notice one fact with grief and shame. — Vermont was not 
represented among the lecturers. Three, at least, were invited to 
prepare addresses for tbe occasion, and two accepted the appoint- 
ment, but no one appeared to perform hi^ part at the meeting. We 
hope satisfactory reasons have been given for the failure. Every 
other assigned exercise was performed. 

Vermont Teachers' Association, et cetera.— *A formnl 
report of our annual meeting, recently held at Middlebury, will ha 
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fdund above. The time and circumstances were very unfavorable. 
The meeting was confined to a short day and a half, on the Monday 
and Tuesday following the College commencement, and just before 
the more attractive meeting at Brattleboro', and when public inter- 
est is so absorbed in our national troubles. We had reason to ex- 
pect only partial success, if not an entire failure. But the meet- 
ing was quite fully attended, and the interest well sustained. We 
are sorry to note two failures of lecturers here also. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to the citizens of Middlebury, for their 
hospitality and the interest manifested in the exercises. A lar<re 
church was well filled, to listen to the Lectures and Discussions 
both in the day time and evening. 

It is gratifying to mark the change which has been wrought in 
Vermont, during the last twelve years. At the commencement of 
this period, there was little or no interest manifested in the State 
on the subject of popular education. No State organization ex- 
isted, and but few in the counties. About this time, we had the 
honor, in a brief article published in the Vermont Chronicle, to 
raise the question, " Why may we not have a State Teachers' As- 
sociation ? " The question was discussed, and during that year 
our present Association was organized, and has been growing in 
interest and importance up to the present time. Within the same 
l^eriod our school system has been vitalized, and is now, in the 
hands of our livinfj/ Secretary of the Board of Education, in effi- 
cient working order. Still we falter and hesitate to follow in 
the train of other States. We have a SchooUoumal, but it does 
not live on the generous sympathy ojid cordial support o{ the State. 
Our Association votes that it may live and prosper, but we are 
compelled to believe that but very little public interest is felt in 
the enterprise. There are many individual and noble exceptions, 
and we are under lasting obligations for the encouragement we 
have received frt)m them, in our gratuitous and laborious efforts to 
sustain the Journal. The many friends of education want interest 
in it, and some are really opposed to it. They would not offer 
any public opposition, nor express hostility, but they believe the 
enterprise will fiiil, and would prefer to have the educational mat- 
ter published in the newspapers. They may not realize how much 
Iheir influence tends to produce the failure they predict, and to 
partly ztt every effort for progress. Writing for the newspapei 9 
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had been tried, and, if we are rightly informed, well nigh proved a 
failure ; that is, was suspended before (he middle of the year in 
which it was commenced. But are the live teachers and friends of 
education in Vermont willing to have our Educational Journal sus- 
pended? Is not the Vermont Teachers' Association of sufficient im- 
portance to have an organ ? Is Vermont willing to admit that she 
is unable to sustain a Journal, when one is sustained in every oth- 
er N. E. State, and even in many Southern States ? Should we 
not have some pride in this matter, if no other consideration has 
influence ? It remains with teachers to settle the question. The 
resolution adopted at the last meeting is all that could be asked. 
But exactly how much that resolution means, will be detennined 
by the active cooperation and aid hereafter furnished in sustaining 
the Journal. If it lives, we must have encouragement and assist- 
ance ; if it dies, the professed friends of education in the State 
must sustain the responsibility. 

Errors Corrected. — ^In the last No. of the Journal, on pages 
242 and 243, by some unaccountable oversight, several typograph- 
ical errors were made. . The pronoun it, after the word " avoid " 
in the fifth line from the beginning, was dropped. The word ex- 
periment was substituted for expedient in the ninth line. After the 
word ** relief " in the seventh line on the 243 page, the following 
clause was omitted entirely : " If in Surgery, the use of the knife ; 
or in quelling a mob, the taking of life ; or in School discipline, the 
use of the rod, is not the ultimate means of relief, then comes the 
question, " what is " ? In the last line there should be the woi-d 
and instead of a semicolon after the word •' Surgery." 0. 



Patriotic Songs. — " Where Liberty dwells is my Countrj." 
Words and Music by Rev. G. S. Plumley. Dedicated to the 7th 
Regiment, N. Y. An easy and spirit stirring song with a chorus. 
It deserves to be popular with the soldiers and with all patriotic 
young Americans who can sing. • 

The Volunteer Yankee Doodle of '61. Words and Music hy 
Louis Selle. 

This seems to be an attempt to get up a new Yankee Doodle. It 
is rather better in some respects than the old one, which isn't say- 
ing much. Perhaps it will go. Melody and hannony are both 
good, and at the same time it is not too far above the heads of the 
people. 

Horace Waters, 481, Broadway, N. Y., Publisher. J. C 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS.— THEIR INFLUENCE 
UPON COMMUNITY. NO. 2. 

What has been the influence of New England principles 
upon Northern Society ? What has the instruction of 
common schools done for the development of mind and 
character? I can in no way more satisfactorily answer 
this question, than by quoting the language of an intelli- 
gent Chaplain, in a recent description of our army, now 
fighting for the Institutions under which they were reared. 
And first, he inquires, " What are the men that compose 
the Northern Army?" They are men who can read and 
write and think ; men of general intelligence, who for 
years have been discussing in their own way, the prob- 
lems that are now to be settled at the point of the sword. 
They sympathize intellectually with the contest^ and are 
there to fight for an idea of their own. They are there 
not merely as animals ; they are men with brains as well 
as muscles. Here is manifested the influence of our free 
schools. Northern Society, the legitimate product of 
Northern principles, is brought face to face with Southern 
Society, the legitimate product of Southern principles," 
And let those who would see a faithful portrait of Southern 
character, as drawn by a foreigner, read the recent letters 
of Dr. Russell, correspondent of the "London Times." 
His picture is perfectly horrible. But our Chaplain goes 
on to enquire, " Who are the men composing our Army ? 
There is hardly a single regiment in the field that would 
not make a perfect colony. Transfer any ColonePs com* 
mand to a barren island in the Pacific, and it would contain 
within itself, all the ability needed to supply its own en- 

19 
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tire circle of necessities. It could cut its own timber, 
erect its s?iw mills and build its houses. It could take the 
iron ore from the mountains, build its own furnaces and 
convert the rough material into any shape in which it 
might be needed. 

Having erected a thousand cottages, it could then com- 
mence a navy. The hull of its vessels should be made by 
men who have worked all their lives at the trade ; the 
sails should be woven from the rough material just 
plucked from the stalk. And when completed, the ves- 
sels should be manned and officered by those who have 
weathered Cape Horn a dozen times, and who have guid- 
ed their craft through the monsoons of the Indian Seas. 
This done, and our little village containing a thousand 
souls, should bo studded with sign boards telling of the 
doctor, the lawyer, the joiner, the dealer in^ native and for- 
eign products, the editor with his printing press, and the 
artist to illustrate and immortalize." And these are the 
men who have been trained in our common schools. 
III. The relation of common schools to the general pros^ 
perity of a community is seen in their direct influence 
upon labor. 

Industry is an element of national prosperity ; so is 
wealth. Intelligence dijSfused among the people, creates 
habits of industry, and industry guided by intelligence^ 
promotes wealth. Hence, our public schools have an im- 
portant relation to the prosperity of the State, by produc- 
ing marked improvements in the leading industries of the 
people. 

Our laborers occupy a higher position than in any other 
country, and in the same proportion, their labors are the 
more effective and economical. When we buy labor, what 
do we expect to get ? Merely the physical force contain- 
ed in muscle and bone ? Should we employ an animal be- 
cause he is strong ? Physical strength is necessary, but 
to be available, it must be guided by intelligence. The 
descending stream has power to drive machinery and the 
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arm of an idiot has force for mechanical labor, but either 
is useless without a directing mind. In all employments 
and professions we pay more for the skill that directs the 
power than for the power itself ; and sometimes it is mere- 
ly professional shill that we buy. 

And what is the influence of improved facilities for la- 
bor upon the general prosperity of a community ? It is 
easy to illustrate. 

The stream that now moves the machinery in which 
hundreds of men and women earn their daily bread, was, 
a hundred years ago, employed in driving a single set of 
millstones* One individual was leisurely employed and 
sparingly fed in conducting its operations. 

The Physical power has not changed, but intelligence 
has controlled that power to produce these wonderful re- 
i^ults. And is it not a public benefit that these hundreds 
have found employment and are thus able to obtain an hon- 
est livelihood by their own industry ? In proportion to 
the population of our country, we are daily dispensing 
with manual labor; yet, we are daily increasing the na- 
tional production. 

Mind now directs the forces of nature and of the hu- 
man body. As a result, a given product is furnished by 
a less outlay of physical power. The old spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom of former days could produce a web 
of cloth but it was at a wasteful expense of time and 
strength. 

Now, intelligence guides the ^vaterwheel, the spindle 
and the shuttle, which mind has invented. And who does 
not see the utility and economy of such a change ! 

And who will not acknowledge the importance of men- 
tal culture in its bearing upon the industry of a commu- 
nity ? Is an ignorant farm laborer as serviceable as one 
who is intelligent? Would he produce as much in the 
shop or mill ? If not, then the education of the labor- 
ing classes is of the first importance, both to themselves 
and to society. Learning makes labor more valuable to 
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him who toils, and, at the same time, reduces the price of 
his products. Hence, all classes are beuefitted. As each 
laborer, with the same amount of physical strength, pro- 
duces more, the aggregate products of the state are great- 
ly increased ; and as the cost is proportionably diminished, 
each laborer may have a larger share and acquire a great- 
er amount of independence, comfort and wealth. Hence, 
just so far as our public schools promote sound learning 
and diflFuse intelligence among the masses, so far they el- 
evate and bless the laboring people. 

No evidence can be gathered from observation or his- 
tory, that an ignorant population has ever escaped from 
some condition of poverty. On the other hand, an intel- 
igent, industrious community will, other things being 
equal, soon become wealthy. Learning that sustains vir- 
tue is sure to produce wealth ; and this is the only means 
by which the poor can escape from poverty. 

And can any doubt that our system of public instruc- 
tion, founded as it is upon the Bible, and sustained by the 
religious Press and the Pulpit, tends to promote virtue ? 0. 

WHAT IS THE MINUS QUANTITY? 

In the discussion of this question, " What is the Minus 
Quantity ? " we must first understand what is meant by a 
quantity. We believe a quantity to be anything which 
can be measured. The term quantity is, also, sometimes 
applied to the expression for it. We will use th e term as 
applicable to either the expression or the thing, but mainly 
to the expression for it ; as, 2, 4, a, or b. 

Calling a the expression for a quantity, we wish to 
learn the difference between a and — a. There evidently 
is a difference of some kind, or there would be no utility 
whatever in having a minus quantity. The only percep- 
tible difference seems to be, that, in the latter quantity, a 
is preceded by the sign minus. And so we infer, from 
this outward expression, that a minus quantity is a quan- 
tity with a minus sign preceding it ; and so it is ; but 
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this definition does not develop at all the nature or value 
of the quantity. 

To know this, we must have recouwe to the method by 
which it was obtained. Before this, let us notice some of 
the current explanations of minus quantity. It is under- 
stood by some to be lees than no quantity. I have known 
pupils, who have made commendable progress in algebra, 
to state it as their belief, that the minus quantity denoted 
an absence of quantity, or was less than no quantity, or, to 
use common language, was less than nothing. The falla- 
cy of this opinion is evident, for what is not a quantity 
certainly cannot be a minus quantity. 

Again, it is said that a minus quantity is just like a plus 
quantity, with the exception that the minus quantity 
shows aMifferent relation. Now what is meant by show- 
ing a different relation ? It is usually explained by draw- 
ing a horizontal line, then taking some point near the cen- 
ter, as a starting-point, and saying that quantity is 
reckoned in two directions, and that it increases in both 
directions equally, the only difference being this, that one 
is to be added and the other subtracted. Do we not 
have quantities to be added and subtracted in arithmetic ? 
Then the difference would be, the sign shows what is to 
be done in algebra; but in arithmetic we are told byword 
of mouth, or by the printed words of the book. So we 
should find no real difference between algebra and arith- < 
metic. It seems that the ideas gained from an explanation 
like this are exceedingly vague knd indefinite, and tend 
more to confuse than to make clear the real difference 
between a plus and minus quantity. 

Let us now look at the process by which it is obtained. 
Take the quantity a, which is an indefinite, known quan* 
tity, (by an indefinite, known quantity I mean a quantity 
for which any definite, known quantity, as 2, 4, or 6, can 
be substituted) ; from this, subtract the indefinite known 
quantity 6, and it gives the formula a — 6, which is an ex- 
pression for the difference of any two numbers. 

Ifow, substistute for a the number 3, and for b, 1, the 
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expre&sion will then be 3 — 1, which reduced =2; sub- 
stituting for b the number 2, the expression will read 
3 — 2=1. Again^ substituting for 6 the number 3, it 
giver 3 — 3 = 0. It will be noticed that the larger the 
number that is subtracted the less the result will be. 

If we again substitute for b the number 4^ for we have 
as much right to substitute 4 as any number, since b is 
indefinite, the expression will read 3 — 4 reduced = — ^1. 
Substituting 5 for b the reduced expression will be — 2. 
Applying the rule which we have found true, that is, that the 
minuend remaining the same, the greater the subtrahend 
the less the result ; then the result — 1 must be consid- 
ered less than 0, and the result — 2 less than either or 

— 1. Hence it follows that, as — 1 is less than 0, that 
+ 1 and — 1 are unequal^ that is, that + 1 is greater than 

— 1 ; and as + 1 is the result of adding 1 to 0, and — 1 
is the result of subtracting 1 from 0, it follows, that + 1 
is greater than — 1, by 2. 

Again, of two minus quantities, it follows that that is 
the greater which is the result of the subtraction of the 
less number ; for instance, 3 — 4 = — 1, and 3 — 5 = — 2. 
In the first case, 4 is subtracted, in the second case, 5 ; 
therefore — 1> — 2 because it is the result of the sub- 
traction of the less number, likewise — 4]> — 6. From 
this illustration it will be seen — 

1. That a mihus quantity arises from subtraction, aod 
that it is an expression for the diflference which arises 
from subtracting a greater quantity from a less. 

2. That there is an inequality existing between a plus 
and a minus quantity represented by the same symbol. 

3. That of two minus quantities that is an expression 
for the greater which is numerically the less. 

It may, perhaps, be seen more clearly by a few illustra- 
tions which show the practical working of it when consid- 
ered in this light. It is evident that -f- 1 is not equal to 

— 1, for if that is true, then the unreduced expression for 
-f 1, which is 3 — 2, must be equal to the unreduced ex 
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pression for — 1, which is 3 — 4 ; or to another unreduced 
expressiop, as 2 — 3, which is absurd. And to say that 
+ 1 = — 1, is the same as to say that taking 2 from 3 is 
the same as taking 3 from 2. 

Again, if the same quantities be added at different times, 
the results will be the same or equal ; and, conversely, if 
different quantities be added, the results will be different 
or unequal ; and if the results are unequal, it follows that 
the quantities that were added were unequal. Then tak* 
ing the quantity 2, to that add 1, and the result will be 3 ; 
to it add — 1, and the result will be 1. This last result 
is less by 2 than the first; consequently, Ihe numbers ad- 
ded are unequal. But 2 = 2, therefore + 1 is greater by 
2 than — ■ 1, because the result is greater by 2. 
I have heretofore confined the illustrations to efe/?mf6,known 
quantities. I will give one more demonstration by using 
indefinite known quantities, which will prove the propo- 
sition true for any value of the minus quantity. Now, 
suppose we admit for the time that <^ — a, and that 
— a<^ — (a -f- m) ; then, if we add a -f- m to both mem- 
bers of the first inequality, <[ — a, we shall have a -f-»i 
<^m ; which is absurd. Adding the same to the inequal- 
ity, — a <^ — (« + w)j we shall have m < ; which is 
absurd. On the contrary, if we take the inequalities 
> — a and — a > — (a + w), which we have shown to 
be true with definite, known numbers, and to them add 
the same quantities, a -f- m, we shall have a -f- m > m and 
m > ; which is true. 

Knowing that this view of the question gives us a key 
to many of the intricate operations in the science of alge- 
bra, I submit the question to teachers. Would it not facil- 
itate the progress of our pupils in this interesting study^ 
to explain, early in their course, the nature of the minus 
quantity? — Mass. Teacher. 



Self-interest. — He who makes an idol of his interest, 
will often make a martyr of his integrity. 



i 
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THE CONTRAST. 

A little roguish fellaw sits^ 

Abrimming o'er with fun, 
And smiles are chasing a*er his face 

Like beams of genial sun. 

His sparkling eyes with jetty shade^ 

Are peering all around, 
To see if in the schoolboy crowd 

A playmate may be llMind. 

His mind is not on book or task. 

But wanders far away. 
And pants his restive, wild boy- heart 

For active, out-door play. 

He feels like bird imprisoned, caged, — > 

A captive in free land ; 
But many are the roguish pranks, 

The tricks in thraldom plann^ 

And near me sits another youth 
With pale and thoughtful face^ 

And in his mien is dignity 
Blent with a softer grace. 

In earnest attitude he sits, 

With head inclined o'er book, 
And closely scans the learned page 

With sweetly studious look. 

Hr is e'en now in heart a man, — 

In honor tried and true, — 
And seeks to do those deeds alone, 

Which angel eyes might view. 

O, who can tell whence this great change. 

Or so unlike they are ? 
'T is He alone who doth aflSx 

The magnitude of star. 

'T is He who makes the lowly flower 

Beneath the regal bloom ; 
.While, tho' unseen, it fills the air 

With rich and sweet perfome., — Mass Teachtr* 
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MUSINGS ON THE TRIENNIAL. 

BY PROP. E. b. SANBORN. 

To H. lE. Sawyer, Esq. — My good Friend and former 

PupU: The triennial Catalogue of Dartmouth College is 

before us. It stands between the dead and the living, a 

record of the past, a prophecy of the future. It reveals 

the march of intellect and leaves the highway of life 

strewn with dead. As in the progress of a conquering 

army many a strong man bites the dust, while the victors 

pass on ; so, too, in the peaceful walks of literary life, we 

often leave our prostrate brethren behind us ; and of many 

a youthful student it may be said : 

*• He the young and strong who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the road-siide fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life." 

Dartmouth College has been in existence ninety-two 
years. More than three thousand students have received 
the honors of graduation. Almost one half of the whole 
number are dead ; only eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
survive. Of these more than two thirds have been my 
own pupils I am beginning to feel that my pupils may 
say to me, "What knowest thou that we know not also ?" I 
have repeated myself so often, that I almost fear to open 
my mouth in their presence lest some one should say, "I 
have heard that before ; " and proceed to recite to his 
next neighbor, sotto voce, the anecdote or apothegm which 
will be hung as a pendant to my discourse. The success 
of his pupils is the teacher's highest reward ; and for my- 
self in looking over an assembly, at Commencement, who 
have mostly sat together before me in the recitation room, 
some of whom are already silvered with age, and many 
are conspicuous for their honors, I can say as Pyrrhus 
used to say to his Epirotes, " Ye are my wings." I 
would not wish to be classed with those teachers who ar- 
rogate all the glory their scholars win, to themselves, men 
who know everything, teach every tbipg, and, Jike the 
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Bourborns, never forget and never learn anything, men 
who inspire " like Apollo and govern like Jove." So 
Phoenix in the Iliad, boasted that his tutorship made the 
god-like Achilles. He says : 

" Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave, 

A child I took thee but a hero gave." 

This class of teachers have been hardly beset by satir- 
ists from the days of Juvenal to those of Dickens. Horace 
smarted under the rod of Orbilius as Irving did under 
that of the pedagogue who was the prototype of Ichabod 
Crane. But this class of oflGicials are more exposed to 
public scandal than most others, because they are never 
secluded. There is many a professional man who affects 
to be a village oracle, of whom it may be said — 

" And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should cftry all he knew." 

But the powers of such great men are only tasked on 
great occasions. They appear like frogs after a shower. 
Professional life everywhere has a tendency to crystalize 
into forms, modes and rules. Exclusive devotion to a sin- 
gle pursuit narrows the mind, clips the wings of fancy, 
dries up the sources of invention and makes a man a mere 
bundle of technicalities. He can talk only on one theme ; 
on that he is always fluent, always tiresome. Teachers are 
not peculiar in this respect ; they are only more exposed. 
Like Spartans they bear, the lash, because they have been 
trained for that very purpose. Juvenal compared the 
Eoman teacher worn out with the constant repetition of 
the same thoughts, to " a hashed cabbage," which was 
neither savory nor nutritious. But all teachers are not 
men of routine any more than all statesmen are men of 
" red tape," or all lawyers of the firm of " Fog & Dodson," 
who so sorely tried the equanimity of the Court in that fa- 
mous breach of promise case, Bardel vs. Pickwick. Some 
teachers are progressive ; they move with the age ; study 
its wants, learn its history and promote its welfere. 
Others commence life with a small capital of cheap wares 
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and never replenish their stock : thus at the end of forty 
years, they possess less intellectual wealth than when 
they began life. So a naturalist may study the rocky 
tablets of our earth's history till he is himself petrified and 
has no more mental succulence than a fossil trilobite ; or 
he may be so devoted to the flora of our country as " to 
peep and botanize upon his mother's grave/' and dry his 
gathered leaves and flowers in huge herbariums till they 
turn the tables upon him, and dry up all the juices of his 
soul, and leave it as parched and withered as the last leaf 
of Autumn that clings with dying fingers to the stock 
that bore it. So a physician may study the human fram^ 
with such exclusive zeal as to lose all consciousness of its 
outward integuments and make his lectures mere anatom- 
ical preparations ; so that when we listen we mentally 
exclaim, "Can these dry bone^ live ?" I have heard of an 
eminent mathematician, who, after reading Paradise Lost, 
asked triumphantly "What does it prove ?" The disciples 
of Themis, too, sometimes become prosy, dull, formal and 
repetitious, " for that Old Time, the defendant,* doth with 
force and arms," invade their premises and " steal, take 
and carry away " the glory of their youth and the vigor 
of their manhood, and leave them only " wise saws and 
modern instances." Teachers, then, are not the only lag- 
gards in the race of life, though like the wheel-horses of a 
coach, they are often lashed for others' delinquencies. An 
old divine once divided men into two great classes, to wit : 
those who had attentively read his book and those who 
had not. I rather choose to describe teachers as tlte 
prophet did the figs which he saw in vision, "the good^ 
very good, the evil, very evil." 

Socrates was a type of the " very goodJ^ He never 
grew old in feeling and sentiment. His great heart was 
always warm. He always loved the society of youtli, 
One day he met a youthful and beautiful stranger, and 
struck with his intelligent and sweet expression of face, 
he placed his staff across the way and arrested him. A 
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few questions and answers united in bonds of endearing 
affection the philosopher and Xenephon, the historian, 
who wrote, like Thucydides, for eternity. The demon 
which Socrates claimed as his private monitor was noth- 
ing but prudence^ which, etymologically, is providence. 
Socrates, in the civil wars of Greece, was a patriot and a 
soldier. His history is eminently suited to our times. 

It would be contrary to the most approved usage in a 
letter for a public Journal, or in an essay on any topic of 
general . interest, not to allude to the theme which occu- 
pies all minds, distresses all hearts, and draws tears from 
all eyes. 

We have all read history from our youth. You and 1 
have studied the graphic and sententious descriptions 
which Thucydides and Tacitus have given us of the civil 
wars of Greece and Rome. We have also heard of the 
thirty years war in Germany, of the war of the Roses in 
England, and of the bloody French Revolution, and we 
have regarded these instructive lessons of the past as 
somewhat mythological. For myself I should as soon have 
expected Jupiter to resume his throne on Olympus, or 
Neptune to raise his trident in the Aegean sea, or Pluto to 
wield his iron sceptre over the " grizzly ghosts '' of the 
nether world, as to live to see our happy land bathed in 
fraternal blood. The fountains of the great deep of hu- 
man passions have been broken up ; the flood is rolling 
in upon us, and we do not yet descry any consecrated ark 
riding upon its surges. It is far easier to demonstrate its 
cause than its cure. Physicians sometimes find it more 
convenient to give the diagnosis of the disease than to pre- 
scribe a remedy. So the sage Don Quixote reasoned 
with his poor Esquire, smarting under his wounds : " The 
reason, Sancho, why thou feelest pain all down thy back, 
is that the stick that gave it thee was of a length to that 
extent." " Odds my life," exclaimed Sancho impatiently, 
" as if I could not guess that of my own head. The ques- 
tion is, how am I to get rid of it." This is the problem 
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with US. We all hope and pray for a speedy issue ; but 
the great lesson that history teaches^ is that such civil 
wars usually last as long as the generation lives that orig- 
inated them. The encouragement we derive from the 
teachings of history is, that the results ol all these desola- 
ting conflicts alluded to, have been worth the expense of 
maintaining them. We all have an abiding faith t}iat 
truth and justice will ultimately triumph ; but we must 
remember that justice is lame and tardy, and truth is the 
daughter of time. We do well to be hopeful, to cherish 
the land of our birth ; we do better to hold fast to the 
Union of these sister Republics, by whose mutual aid the 
great temple of liberty has been reared, whose ample aicli 
shelters the oppressed of every land, and gives security 
to the arts of peace and sanctity to the works of benevo' 
lence. We do best when we reverence the Con&titution 
of the United States, as the noblest production of human 
wisdom, and the most beneficent form of government ever 
devised by man. It has been pur palladium for the lar- 
ger part of a century ; it will, I tru^t, continue to be ao in 
future years, — 



-" That o'er each sister land, 



Shall lift the country of our birth, 

And nurse her strength till she shall standi 

The pride and pattern of the earth. 

Till younger Commonwealths for aid, 

Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid, <|, 

The crowned oppressors of the globe." 

~N. -ET. Journal of Education, 



RfiLiGiON AT HOME. — *^ Let them learn first,'' says Paul, 
" to show piety at home." Religion should begin in the 
family. The holiest sanctuary is home. The family altar 
is more venerable than that of the cathedral. • The educa* 
tion of the soul for eternity should begin and be carried 

on at the fireside. , ' 

1 
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VERMONT TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

PROP. M. H. BUCKHAM^S LECTURE. — ABSTRACT. 

Tuesday morning, at the time appointed, the President 
of the Association introduced Prof. M. H. Buckham, who 
announced as his theme, '* The English Language in 
Schools." The Professor observed, that a man is known 
by his speech. His moral and intellectual character and 
culture, and his early home and school training are all 
largely expressed by it. Moral character is expressed in 
tones ; intellectual, in the selection of words and the man- 
agement of sentences. Speech is the greatest power we 
have. Do our schools suflSciently cultivate it? The lec- 
turer charged all our schools with neglect, but said the 
higher schools were guilty of the greater neglect. Our 
educated men are also guilty of gross neglect. In no 
civilized country is the mother tongue so carelessly spok- 
en as in America. The schools can do something to im- 
prove the national speech. They can cultivate good full 
tones and clear English articulation. There are imperfect 
points, and the teacher should always set a good example 
in regard to them. Spelling is to be included in our 
study of English, and is best taught by taking words as 
they are found grouped in sentences. Special care should 
be taken in regard to the spelling of all inflected words, 
the plural of money is moneys, not monies, in spite of the 
newspapers. Spelling should sometimes be by writing. 
Penvianship is also worthy of attention. Time was when 
writing was something to be read and that could be 
read. 

The lecturer thought that the importance of reading 
had come to be appreciated, though good readers and 
good teachers of reading were yet far from common 
enough. He said that reading is dropped too soon in the 
course of education. To read well requires much mental 
discipline and much practice. Readers are not adapted 
to the wants of higher schools. A volume of history or of 
poetry is better, and of these let there be an occasional 
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change ; with good management the expense need not ha 
very great. The Professor's remarks here seemed to im- 
ply the reading of long lessons, that is of a page or two, 
by advanced classes ; and this is doubtless well for classes 
that are really advanced. In regard to the choice and ar- 
rangement of words the school can do something, but the 
chief reliance must be placed on example. Those studies 
which require the pupil to extemporize his language in 
recitation are of great value in this respect ; in such stud* 
ies the pupiPs language should be made a matter of criti- 
cism. In translations it. is important that the author read 
sljould be rendered into good English, leaving the pecn. 
liar syntax of the original to be determined by other exer- 
cises after the translation. 



MR. JUDAH Dana's lecture. — abstract. 

The Association was called to order by the President, 
and, after singing, was addressed by Mr. Judah Dana, ot 
Windsor High School, on the subject of Teaching Arithme- 
tic. 

Mr. Dana said that every teacher should have aomc 
mode of teaching every subject, and particularly so of 
Arithmetic. The method should be really the teach(?r'& 
own, either originally his, or borrowed from some other 
source and made his. He must not he compelled to rely 
on books, above all on keys. He should not hurry. To 
do a thing quick be slow about it. Let the pupil do his 
own work ; observe his method; if that is right do not 
correct his mistakes. 

Definitions are the foundations ; let them be firmly^ 
clearly fixed and understood. Take time with them ; Jialf 
a lesson learned is all gain^ a whole lesson half learned is I 

all loss. After the definitions comes Numeration. Toach 
the order of units in one period, then the period** ; this is 
all. After reading, write. Then comes Addition. Look 
to the definitions. See what is essential,, what convenient. \ 

One point essential : things to be added when of a specif- J 
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ic name must be of the same kind. In Subtraction pro- 
ceed as in Addition. In Multiplication note always what 
is the true multiplicand, and that the multiplier is an ab- 
stract number ; also show that to multiply a number by 
each of two numbers, and then add the products, will give 
the same result as to multiply the given multiplicand by 
the sum of tiie two multipliers. 

Mr. Dana insisted that short and long division were not 
two, but one ; both are equally carried oninthe mind. 
In fractions he said we should first be sure the pupil un- 
derstands the meaning of the terms used. The numerator 
is the true number to be multipled or divided ; the de- 
nominator is its label. The terms of the fraction you be- 
came acquainted with in division ; treat them as old friends 
now. In division of fractions it is best to reduce both 
dividend and divisor to a common denominator; we really 
do so of necessity, to do so in form and explain accord- 
ingly is easiest for the pupil : and to divide a whole number 
by a fraction always first multiply the whole number by 
the denominator of the fraction, for this reduces the divi- 
dend to the denomination of the divisor. 

Mr. Dana maintained, as stoutly as justly, that we 
should never allow the pupil to suppose that operations 
with compound numbers- and decimal fractions differ at 
all, in principle, from those in simple numbers and vulgar 
fractions. 

The reasons for some operations in simple numbers ate 
most clearly explained by comparison with like operations 
in compound numbers, as for example that of carrying in 
addition. 

For reckoning interest two methods should be taught ; 
Ist. Find the interest on one dollar for the given time, 
then on the number of dollars : 2d. Find the interest on 
the given sum for one year, then for the number of years. 

Mr. Dana would not give the pupil set rules to learn, but 
would perform an example, and require the pupil aftei5« 
wards to write out his own rule. 
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THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING- 

Does not depend so muck upon the scholarship and at- 
tainments of the teacher, as upon his pro/essioncd knowl- 
edge. Indeed, a teacher may be a brilliant scholar and a 
learned man, and yet, utterly fail in the school-room. And 
we may suppose the teacher to be fully qualified as to 
scholarship, attainments, and modes of instruction, and if 
this is all, he wUl fail. Thoroughness of instruction in 
any school, implies efficiency in management and disci- 
pline. The well instructed school is always well reguLi- 
ted and well governed. But to be more definite, thorough- 
ness pre-supposes much care and wisdom in the selection 
and arrangement of the studies to be pursued. Theao 
.studies must neither be too difficult nor too easy. If too 
difficult, the pupil will become discouraged and fail to 
prepare well his lessons ; if too easy, he will soon lose hie 
interest and acquire habits of indolence or mischief In 
either case, thorough instruction is not possible. Again, 
to enable the instructor to be thorough, the minds of his 
class must be deeply interested in the subject of the les- 
son and that lesson well prepared. 

The instructor's ability to benefit his pupils by teaching^ 
is usually over-estimated. He does more for them in oth- 
er ways, and frequently accomplishes the most when ho 
teaclies the least. And first, by a thorough organization 
of his school, he secures that order and system, which af- 
ford the opportunity and create the disposition to study. 
By skillful management, he gains the confidence and 
^' wakes up the mind " of his pupils. He inspires them 
with his own zeal and earnestness, breathes into them 
iove for the school room and its duties, and leads them to 
self application, the only condition of thorough scholar- 
ship. 

Again, the thorough teacher allows and encourages his 
pupils to do their own work . What they are aJZe to do 
themselves, he never does for them. He does not allow 

20 
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them to 38Bist each other, but shows them the importance 
of self-reliance and persevering effort to overcome diffi- 
cultieS; as a habit for life. He tasks them to the extent 
of their working ability, and then strives to make them 
cheerful and happy in their work. He lets in just so 
much light upon their difficulties, as will encourage them 
to search for more. He adapts his instruction to the ca- 
pacity and peculiarity of his pupils while he always keeps 
in view the object to be gained. The self sufficient he 
proves with Aarrf questions ; the timid <ind self distrusting, 
he encourages by bending down the branches of knowl- 
edge so low that they are enabled to pluck the fruit with 
their own hands. 

The thorough instructor teaches principles more than 
facts ; he explains sparingly but clearly what his pupils 
need to know. In a word, he knows when to teach, how 
to teach and Ticnv much to teach. 

These suggestions accord with our experience and 
Ve hope they miiy not be devoid of interest and profit to 
others. 0. 



THE FRONT TEETH AND THE GRINDERS. 

A FABLi:. 

Once on a time a mutiny arose among the teeth of a 
worthy man, in good health and blessed with a sound con- 
stitution, commonly known as Uncle Samuel. 

The cutting-teeth, or incisors, and the ej'^e-teeth, 
or canineSj though not nearly so many, all counted, nor so 
large, nor so strong as the grinders, and by no means so 
white, but, on the contrary, very much discolored, began 
to find fault with the grinders as not good enough compa- 
ny for them. The eye-teeth, being very sharp and fitted 
for seizing and tearing, and standing out taller than the 
rest, claimed to lead them. Presently, one of them com- 
plained that it ached very badly, and then another and 
another. Very soon the cutting-teeth which pretended 
they were supplied by the same nerve, and were proud 
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of it, began to ache also. They all agreed that it wus the 
faalt of the grinders. 

About this time, Uncle Samuel, having used his old 
tooth-brush (trhich was oerer a good ope, having no stiff- 
ness in the bristles,) for four years, took a neyr one, rec- 
ommended to him by a great number of people as a home- 
ly, but useful article. Thereupon all the front-teeth, one 
after another declared that Uncle Samuel meant to scour 
them white, which was a thing they would never submit 
to, though the* civilized world was calling on them to do 
so. So they all insisted on getting out of the sockets in 
which they had grown and stood so many years. But the 
wisdom-teeth spoke up for the others and said, — 

" Nay, there be but twelve of you front-teeth, and there 
be twenty of us grinders. We are the strongest, and a 
good deal nearest the muscles and the joint, but we can- 
not spare you. We have put up with your black stains, 
your jumping aches, and your snappish looks, and now 
we are not going to let you go, under the pretence that 
you are to be scrubbed white, if you stay. You don't 
work half so hard as we do, but you can bite the food 
well enough, which we can grind so much better than 
you. We belong to each other. You must stay." 

Thereupon the front-teeth, first the canines or dog-teeth, 
next the incisors or cutting-teeth, proceeded to declare 
themselves out of their sockets, and no longer belonginj[^ 
to the jaws of Uncle Samuel. Then Uncle Samuel arose in 
his wrath and shut his jaws tightly together, and sworo 
that he would keep them shut till those aching and discol- 
ored teeth of his went to pieces in their sockets, if need 
were, rather than have them drawn, standing, as some of 
them did, at the very opening of his throat and stomach. 

And now, if you will please to observe, all those teeth 
are beginning to ache worse than ever, and to decay very 
fast, 80 that it will take a great deal of gold to stop the 
holes that are forming in them. But the great white 
grinders are as sound as ever, and will remain so until 
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Uncle Samuel thinks the time has come for opening h» 
mouth. In the mean time they keep on grinding in a 
qiiiet way though the others have had to stop biting for 
a long time. When Uncle Samuel opens his mouth, they 
will be as ready for work as ever ; hut those puor discol- 
ored teeth will be tender for a great while, and never be 
so strong as they were before they foolishly declared 
themselves out of their sockets. — Atlantic Monthly. 

THE COMET OP 1861. . 
The same that appeared in the time of Charles V. 
Wanderer among the spheres 
Cresting the brow of night, 
Where didst thou hide in perished years 
Thy strange awe-striking light ? 

Time has relentless driven 
His hour- winged coursers by, 
Trampling dead ages, since in heaven 
Man saw thy mystery. 

Tell of our sires' amaze 

At thy. portentious ray, 

As with pale superstitious gaze 

They saw thee pass away — 

Arid plague with red right hand, 
Heralding human woe, 
Delusive taught that thy command 
Augmented ill below ! 

Then, wanderer, tell anew 

Thy parted history. 

Deep groves have hid from living view 

All that could speak of thee ! 

Pilgrim of Heaven ! to me 
Thou hast no ill portent. 
But when thy errant course I see 
Brighten the firmament, — 

Thy glories do not prove, 

How e'er remote they shine. 

Thou art a messenger of love, 

A minister divine It — New Monthly Magazine* 
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]^ADINO AS A MEANS OP MENTAL CULTURE. 

II. 

^^ Make haste slowly ^^ should be the motto of every 
school-room. And yet, how contrary the course general- 
ly pursued in our schools \ Both teachers and scholars 
feel that the necessity is upon them to attain a rail-road 
speed, lest they be outstripped in the race for knowl- 
edge. Of these two classes, the latter are the least to 
blame and the more to be pitied. Prom the commence- 
ment of his education, the child is pushed along beyond 
his capacity, being advanced rapidly from one study to 
another, and the consequence is that he is utterly unable 
to do any thing thoroughly. He is, of necessity, com- 
pelled to skim over the surface, without time, if he has 
the inclination^ to penetrate below it into the reasons 
of those things of which his text book treats, and to ao 
quaint himself with the principles which underlie them. 
If he has a retentive memory and an ordinary interest in 
his study, he may remember much about it. But of wLit 
use is it to a scholar ttat he has stored in his mind a mul- 
titude of facts, unless he has been taught to use them ? 
His teacher may accept from him the — " I know, but can't 
think," but the world will not accept such an answer to 
its demands for his services when a man. 

Giving a man tools does not make a mechanic of him. 
He must be taught their use one at a time. Give a farmei* 
good seed and you do not insure a good crop. The soil 
must be selected and prepared with especial reference to 
the nature of the seed. Then it must be properly sown 
and carefully cultivated. Our nation is at this time learn- 
ing the severe lesson that it requires something more 
than to place a gun in a man's hand, to make a soldier of 
him, and much more to its sorrow that a sword and epau- 
lets will not make an officer. Pitness for and success in 
any department of life are the results of long and patient 
training in that particular direction. 
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We woiild not underrate the Value of a memory well 
charged with facts, but we hold that the culture which 
teaches him how to use these facts is of far greater impor- 
tance to the scholar. The ideas furnished by memory are 
the tools with which the mind is to work. If it is not 
taught their use and how to use them, of what avail are 
they ? Then, again, we believe that there is danger of 
surcharging the memory, with the effect of weakening 
rather than strengthening the powers of the mind. Let 
us look for an analogy. What the memory is to the mind^ 
the stomach is to the body. Suppose that the latter be 
continually supplied with nourishment, no time being per- 
mitted for digestion, but an unremitting stuffing down of 
all sorts of food. Is it at all likely that the body would 
be nourished and its strength increased by such a proc- 
ess ? But is not the practice, so largely prevalent in our 
country, of requiring, especially in the early years of 
school training, much memorizing with little thinking, as 
absurd ? What wonder that the mind becomes puny ! 
Again we would say that we would not in the least under- 
value a good memory. On the corffcrary, we would say to 
every one, — cultivate this faculty well. But let discrimi- 
nation be its prime servant. Let it not be the receptacle 
of words merely, but compel it to treasure up the thoughts 
conveyed by the words, so that you can bring them into 
yotlr service clothed in language of your own, whenever 
you will. 

As reading is the gfeat means of acquiring knowledge 
find culture, it becomes a matter of importance, how and 
Whiit we read. Mrs. Sigoumey says to young ladies, — 
" All systematic reading should be with a fixed purpose 
to i^emembef and to profit. Cultivate the retentive pow- 
er by dkily persevering exercise. * * * I am inclined 
to think memory capabte of indefinite improvement, by ai 
judicious and persevering regimen. Read, therefore, what 
you desire to remembef, with concentrated and undivided 
attention. Chae the bodk and refledJ^ This last step is 
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important, for as the body becomes disordered through 
the accumulation of undigested food^ so will the mind, by 
a similar regimen. Make memory your servant. Train 
her to take what you give her, to keep it, and to bring it 
forth at your bidding. Bacon says, — ^^ We are of the ru- 
minating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves 
with a load of collections* Unless we chew them over 
again, they will not give us strength and nourishment.'' 

But fohat shall we read, to secure a proper culture ? We 
should make it a rule rarely to read anything that does 
not leave us wiser. History is usually to be preferred to 
fiction^ and there are many facts in the history of our race, 
during the different periods of its development, that seem 
stranger than the wildest whims that come froipi the heat- 
ed brain of the novelist. The history of our country ia 
rich with them, and yet bow few of our people are familiar 
with iL 

It is owing, no doubt, largely to this ignorance on the 
part of the mass of our people, that designing demagogues 
have been enabled to bring our government to the brink 
of ruin. Had the whole people been taught from infancy 
the true nature of our government, to understand rightly 
the principles which form the basis upon which it is built, 
to comprehend at one broad and generous view the claims 
and interests of every section of the country and of the 
whole as made up of sections : in short, had they been 
taught the character of our noble Constitution, and the sa- 
credness of that pledge which binds every freeman to 
^' preserve, protect and defend it," the troubles that now 
caufie the best and most hopeful among the lovers of their 
country to tremble, would not have come upon us. 

Our youth should be early instructed in all that per^ 
tains to the nature of our government, and made familiar- 
ly acquainted with all the details of its growth. This 
knowledge can be acquired only through a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the history of our country. The Consti* 
tution which forms the basis of our Union, should become 
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as household words to them. By such culture only, can 
they be fitted to assume the rank of an American i^ree- 
ma/n. Will parents and teachers see to it that they do 
not let slip the golden opportunity now presented by our 
country's peril and the consequent interest in all that per- 
tains to its wel&re; for arousing in the minds of the 
young a zeal for knowledge in this regard^, that shall know 
no abatement while life continues ? 

The law of the state expressly provides for the study 
of History in our common schools, requiring that all 
teachers be qualified to instruct therein. Pew teachers 
are familiar with the details of the study, and we doubt 
whether many of our superintendents are qualified to ex- 
amine them in it. But if there ever was a necessity for 
the passage of sueh a law, there is now an imperative ne- 
cessity that its provisions be carried into practice. ^ 

Next to the study of History as a means of securing the 
right culture to our youth, we would place the works of 
old writers, that have outlived criticism and have come 
down to us richly freighted with the wisest thoughts of 
past generations. If these could supplant the light, shal- 
low-brained literature of the present age, and if our child- 
ren were so trained as to instinctively seek them instead 
of the latter, then we should have little fear that right 
mental culture would be secured to them. L. 



Speech. — ^It is isisually said by grammarians, that the 
use of language is to express our wants and desires ; but 
men who know the world hold, and I think with some 
show of reason, that he who best knows how to keep his 
necessities private, is the most likely person to have them 
redressed ; and that the true use of speech is not so 
much to express our wants, as to conceal them. — QtiLd-^ 



Slander,. — Slander as often comes from vanity;^ as from 
malice^ 
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THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

This organization has been established sufficiently long 
to attest or disprove the wisdom of the legislative enact- 
ment that gave it an existence. We believe, and we think 
that the majority of the educators and parents in the state 
will co-incide with us in this belief, that, looking at the 
results which have followed, no wiser enactment has ever 
become the law of our commonwealth. Its organization is 
simple, reliable and inexpensive. The two highest offi- 
cers of the state are by statute made members of it, and 
the remaining three members are appointed by the Exec- 
utive. The chief expenditure is for the salary of its Sec- 
retary, which is not large, considering the nature of his 
duties and the amount of labor he necessarily performs. 
Its present Secretary has never shown any delinquency 
in the^discharge of these duties, but, on the contrary, has 
greatly added to them, much to the interest of the cause 
of education in the State. 

We have always considered the Board with its Secreta- 
ry a much wiser arrangement than would have been a 
single State Superintendency. The Board is made direct- 
ly responsible for all the acts of the Secretary, and is thus 
required to keep a constant supervision of bia labors. In 
turn he is as directly responsible to them for every official 
act of his. Indeed, he is but their servant, acting under 
their direction and advisement. 

Whoever has read the Annual Reports of the Board and 
its Secretary, and has watched the progress that has been 
made in the educational field in this State through their 
instrumentality, can but acknowledge the value of their 
services to the State. But, in face of all their usefulness 
and hdnest discharge of duty, there are those who have 
sought the abolishment of the Board. An effort to this 
end has frequently been made during the sessions of the 
Legislature, and we fear that the enemies to all real prog- 
ress will be found renewing their eflFort this fall, under the 
plea of retrenchment I They will argue that we should 
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curtail every possible expense, in order that we may 
liave means to carry on the war. Such a course has been 
adopted in the South. The late Legislature of Missouri 
sequestered the school fund of that State and appropria- 
ted it to the arming of troops with the aid of which their 
traitorous Governor hoped to force the State out of the 
Union. And throughout the whole of Secessia, the schools 
have suffered more, if possible, than any other interest. 
But should it be so with us who pride ourselves upon the 
institutions established by our Pilgrim ancestors ? Sure- 
ly not, if we call to mind the fact that the establishment 
of a school was one of their first steps towards laying that 
foundation which underlies our present prosperity. Next 
to the inculcation of reh'gion they regarded the culture of 
the intellect as the great means of securing political free- 
dom. Shall we, then, suffer oiyselves to forget this'great 
fundamental truth, and prove our degeneracy by neglect- 
ing in the least the great interests of Education? 

If our Legislature would retrench anywhere, let it do 
so by holding a short session. Let its time be devoted 
to such legislation as is absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the State government, and to keep it in its po- 
sition as one of the foremost defenders of the integrity of 
our national government. But for the sake of our future 
prosperity, let no blow be struck at our school system, 
which under the judicious management of the present 
Board is proving itself to be one of the best and most lib- 
eral in the civilized world. L. 



The Cat and Kittens. — I have been watching a family 
of kittens, engaged in their exquisitely graceful play. 
Near them lay their mother, stretched at her length upon 
the flagging, taking her morning nap, and warming her- 
«elf in the sun. She had eaten her breakfast, (provided 
by no care of her own, but at my expense,) had seen her 
little family fed, and having nothing further to attend to^ 
liad gone off into a doze. What a blessed freedom from 
care! Thinkof a family of four children, with no frocks 
to be made for them, no hair to brush, no shoes to provide, 
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no socks to knit and mend, no school-books to buy, and 
no nurse I Think of a living being with the love of off- 
spring in her bosom, and a multitude of marvelous in- 
stincts in her nature, yet knowing nothing of God, think- 
ing not of the future, without hope or an expectation, or a 
doubt or a fear, passing straight on to annihilation ! At 
the threshhold of this destiny the little kittens were care- 
lessly playing ; and they are doubtless still pla^ring, while 
I write. They have no lessons to learn, they do not have 
*to go to Sunday school, they enlertain no prejudices ex- 
cept against dogs which occasionally dodge into the yard ; 
and I judge by the familiar way in which they play with 
their mother's ears and pounce upon her tail that they are 
not in any degree oppressed by a sense of the re?»pect 
due to a parent Cat and kittens will eat and frolic and 
sleep, through their brief life, and then they will curl up 
in some dark corner and die. Here and there, one of 
their race, I suppose, finds a brief immortality in a fiddle- 
string, but as cats are not among those who " die with 
all the music in them," it is doubtful whether they would 
care to live their lives over again in the hands ol the or- 
dinary run of fiddlers. 

TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

The Vermont School Journal. — Two more numbers 
will complete the Third Volume of the Journal. And 
now the question arises. Do the teachers and other friends 
of education in the State, desire to have it continued ? If 
not, the editors, (though very unwilling to believe the- 
fact,) will, of course, discontinue its publication. We aro 
only the humble servants of all who love the cause o4 
popular education in Vermont and would see it prosper.. 
They have sanctioned our efforts thus far, and many have^ 
favored us with a hearty co-operation. And now individ-^ 
zials are saying to us, " The School Journal must be sus 
tained,'' and these are among the most prominent and ef- 
ficient educators in the State. 

One of these friends writes : — " You are^ right in sup- 
posing that I am in favor of sustaining the Journal. My 
feeling has been, since the meeting at Mtdjilebur^, and es^ 
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pecially in view of that meeting and of the prospects for 
another, that we must rely more on the Journal and less 
on other agencies for sustaining our work than we have 
done. The relative importance of the Journal seems to 
me to be greater now, among the various means for ad- 
vancing the interests of education, than at any time since 
its establishment. We have had revival preaching till 
we need more the labors of the faithful educational pas- 
tor." 

And such men not only express this favorable opinion 
and hearty good will, but offer to assume a share of the 
responsibility — to procure subscribers and prepare arti- 
cles for the Journal. Now, what we want to know, is, 
lioio many are ready to render such assistance ? These 
are war times, and no publication that does not treat upon 
the exciting topics of the day, can be sustained except by 
special efforts. Yet we need more than ever, in full ex- 
ercise, all the agencies that tend to keep alive an educa- 
tional interest in the State. 

Is there one man in each county who feels so much in. 
terest in the success of the School Journal that he will of- 
fer his aid and co-operation? If so, we should have fourteen 
active and responsible agents, each interested to have the 
Journal one of the best of its kind and to give it extensive 
circulation in his own community. Suppose two men in 
each County are willing to share this responsibility. So 
much the better. We call for a response to this sugges. 
tion. Who will help us to commence and carry forward 
the Fourth Volume in the way proposed, and who will be- 
come subscribers ? Or, who will become its editors and 
allow us to co-operate with them? We shall be happy to 
hear from our friends, — Teachers, Clergymen, Superintend, 
ents, all. 

P. S. One Teacher is ready to pledge $25, for copies 
of the Journal and an article for every other number. A 
good beginning. Who will do as much ? 
Ed's. Vt. School Journal : — 

In the last No. of the Journal, while speaking of theses- 
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sion of the American Institute of Instruction, at Brattlebo- 
ro/ you make a remark which seems to reflect rather severely 
upon those invited to represent Vermont on that occasion. 
In one case,! am personally cognizant that these strict- 
ures are undeserved. The circumstances were as follows : 
A gentleman received an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress to represent Vermont on that occasion, and accept- 
ed ; but, on receiving notice soon after of the time appoiiit- 
ed for the meeting, and finding that it interfered with 
other duties that absolutely required his presence else- 
where, he wrote immediately to the Secretary, declining 
the honor, and giving his reasons as above. This la&t 
notice was given early in June. It is to be hoped for tlm 
credit of the State, that delinquent No. 2 has an equally 
valid reason for his non-performance. 

Yours Truly, Justitia* 

We were prompted to make the remark referred to 
above, by the mortification we felt in view of the fact 
that Vermont utterly failed to perform her part at tTjo 
American Institute af Instruction. If " Justitia " had wit- 
nessed the feeling manifested at the meeting, in view of 
the failure, he would have been as much mortified and as- 
severe as ourselvQS. 

Prof. E. (7. KrausSy recently teacher of Instrumental 
Music and the German Language in Glenwood Ladies^ 
Seminary and Editor of the Mathematical Department of 
this Journal, has received and accepted a call as Teacher 
in Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. Prof, Charlea- 
PeterSj a graduate of a German University, fills his place 
at Glenwood. 

As IT SHOULD^ BE. — The Minister of Public Instruction 
in Prance, has published a circular addressed to the 
Schools and Colleges throaaghout the Empire, forbidding- 
the use of tobacco and cigars by the students. The rea- 
son assigned, " The habitual use of tobacco is a source of 
physical and mental degeneration.'^ 

The Great Comet op 1861.— This comet, continued vis- 
ible to the naked eye till the 1 1th of Au gust. Its elements;. 
as calculated from the earlier observations, are nearly a& 
follows : 
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Passage of the perihelion, 1861, June 11. 

Perihelion distance, 78,000,000 miles. 

Longitude of the Perihelion, 249 degrees. 

Longitude of ascending Node, .279 *' 

Inclination, 86 " 
Motion Direct. 

A Regiment of School MiLSTEas has been raised and 
tendered to the government by Charles E. Hovey, Princi- 
pal of the Normal University at Bloomington, HI. 

Teaching a Profession. — By a recent act of the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, an able Board of Examiners have been 
appointed to grant certificates to such condidates as are 
found to be fully qualified for the Teacher's office. The 
validity of these certificates is perpetual. 

Fffects of the War upon Education. — At the North 
our schools are in successful operation. We are not 
aware that our public schools are less successful than a 
year ago ; our Academies, Seminaries and Colleges, are 
still quite full, — some of them have nearly as many pupils 
as ever. But at the South the case is far different. Al- 
ready five of the most flourishing Colleges have suspend- 
ed operations ; many Academies and High Schools have 
been entirely broken up ; most of the Northern Teachers 
upon whom the South have depended have returned to 
their homes ; in a word, the educational institutions of 
the entire South seem to be involved in one common ru- 
in. Even if peace shall be restored, more than one gen- 
eration will be necessary to repair the waste caused by 
this wicked rebellion. A fearful responsibility will fall 
upon its reckless leaders. And its ruinous effects will 
doubtless fall most heavily upon those who are the most 
guilty. 

Pi.EASB Remit. — ^We very much need, we must have the 
amount due us for the Journal. The small sums due from 
our subscribers make a large amount to us. 

The Abstract of Lectures at Middlebury which we pub- 
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lish, was furnished by E. Conant, Esq., acting Secretary 
of the meeting. 

School Teachers' Library. — Among the Books which 
every teacher ought to own, are Northend's " Teaclier and 
Partrd^^ and " TeojokerB^ JaaiatanV^ Price $1,00 each. 
We will furnish either, with a copy of ^^ Gleanings from 
School Life Experience/* for $1.00 ; sent by mail for $1.30. 

Our Schools, — So far as we have heard, our Academies 
and Seminaries have opened well. St. Johnsbury Acade- 
my has 100 pupils ; Glen wood Ladies' Seminary 110, of 
whom 71 are boarders. Mr. Worcester's Ladies' School^ 
Barre Academy, Randolph Academy, and Brattleboro' 
Academy (for boys,) are also quite full. The exact num- 
ber of pupils we have not learned. We shall be happy to 
hear from other schools and report their prosperity. 0. 

NOTICES OP BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Standard Fourth Reader. — ^Wc are very favorably im- 
pressed with this work from a brief examination. Part I, includ- 
ing seventh-six pages, is almost wholly filled with exercises of a 
thoroughly practical character. Few rules are given, and no ques- 
tions mar the foot of the page. Part II, consisting of carefully 
selected reading exercises, extends to page 320 ; and Part III., an 
Explanatory Index, with Prefixes and Postfixes, to page 836. Bos- 
ton ; John L. Shorey. 

Alt-en's Classical Hand-Book. — ^This is intended to pro- 
vide, in brief, for the student whatever is absolutely essential to him. 
It embraces Ancient Gleography ; Ancient Chronology ; Mythol- 
ogy, Grecian, Roman and Egyptian ; Antiquities, Grecian and 
Roman ; Miscellaneous ; Tables ; Grenealogies. The work is brief 
yet full, and is published in a handsome style by Swan, Brewer, 
and Tileston, Boston. 123 pp. 

Sheet Music. — Why Have My Laved Ones Gone 7 A Ballad. 
Words and Music by JStephen C. Foster. 5 pp. Very fine. Spirit 
Polka, Composed by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst, 4 pp. The Comet 
Schottische, By Thomas Baker, 5 pp. Union Valse. Composed 
by Peter La Crassa. 5 pp. Published by Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway, New York. 
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Atlantic Monthly. — Contents of Oct. No. : Near Oxford., Cyril 
Wilde, Crawford's Statues at Richmond, Journal of a Privateers- 
man, Concerning People of whom More might have been Made* 
My Friend's Library, The Name in the Bark, Agnes of SoiTento, 
Night in a Wherry, Story of To-day, Time's Household, What we 
are Coming to. Panic Terror, Our Country, The Wormwood Cor- 
dial of History, with a Fable of the Front Teelh and the Grind- 
ers, by O. W. Holmes. This number is very attractive. 

Harper's Monthly for October. — Boquet's Expedition, by J. 
T. Headly ; Coast Bangers of CaL, by J. Ross Brown ; Sporting 
in Spitzbergen ; Olney Farm, by Anthony Trollope; all finely illus- 
trated. Then comes the usual variety of short pieces. The ad- 
ventures of Philip, by Thackery, Monthly Record of Current 
Events, Easy Chair, Foreign Bureau, Drawer, and Fashions. A 
very interesting and readable number. 

Home Monthly, devoted to Home Education, Literature, and 
Religion, and edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. This is a most 
valuable periodical for the family, just such an one as every christian 
parent would desire to place before his children. It is varied so 
as to meet the wants of children, youth, young men and women, and 
the fathers and mothers. $2,00 per annum. E. W. Childs L 
Co., Boston. 

Peterson's Ladies' National Magazine. — This popular 
periodical is very prompt in its monthly appearance, and rich in its 
usual variety of Fashion Plates, Patterns, Receipts, Engravirig?r 
and General Reading. 

The Water Cure World, — ^This valuable little monthly has been 
suspended, together with the Water Cure kept by its worthy Editor, 
Dr. Blackall. The pressure of the times is the cause. Those who 
liave at heart an earnest desire to benefit their race, are not general- 
ly the best financiers, nor do they often have at their command the 
means necessary to carry out their benevolent plans. But the 
chief reward of the true Reformer is the consciousness of the fact 
that he has at heart the best interest of his race, and that the princi- 
ples he has espoused will at the last triumph, though not till his body 
is mouldering back to dust. May the Doctor find a field of labor 
in his Western Home, where a success shall attend him that shall 'be 
worthy of the cause of which he is so faithful and honest an expo- 
nent. 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS.— THEIR INFLUENCE 
UPON COMMUNITY. NO. 3. 

By reference to discussions in the British Parliament, 
as late as 1856, we perceive that some English Statesmen 
do not entertain our views on the importance of educating 
the laboring classes. 

In speaking to resolutions in favor of a national system 
of instruction, Mr, BaU reasoned as follows from his own 
farming experience. Four families had been employed 
on his farm. — Wm. Chapman, ten years a servant; his 
own wages thirteen shillings besides a house ; he had 
seven children who earned nine shillings a week. Bobert 
Arbor, fifteen years on the farm ; his own wages thirteen 
shillings, six children earned six shillings. John Stevens, 
thirty-three years a servant on the farm, earned fourteen 
shillings a week ; ten children earned twelve shillings, 
making twenty-six shillings. Bobert Carbon, twenty-two 
years a servant on the farm ; wages thirteen shillings a 
week ; ten children, ten shillings a week, making twenty- 
three shillings a week. Here the children earned more 
than two-thirds the amount earned by the fathers. Now 
he would ask the House, if the fathers were to be depriv- 
ed of the earnings of their children, how could they pro- 
vide bread for them ? It would be simply impossible ! 
And further, he said, any person at all conversant witb 
agriculture, must know that if Ihe farmer was deprived 
of the labor of these children, agriculture could not be 
carried on I There is no machinery by which they coul(i 
get the weeds out of the land. 

And Mr. Drummond, in the House of Commons; argues 
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against a national system of education, in this wise. ''And, 
pray, what do you propose to rear your youth for ? Are 
you going to train thepa for Statesmen ? No, The hon- 
orable gentleman laughs at the notion^ and so do I. But 
you are going to fit them tp be what? Why, cotton spin^ 
ners, and pin makers, or if you please, blacksmiths, mere 
day-laborers. These are the men whom you are to teach 
foreign languages, mathematics, and the notsi-tion of Music. 
Was there ever any thing more absurd ? It really seems 
as if God had withdrawn common sense from this House." 

To an enlightened New England mind, these sober 
thoughts of English Statesmen seem nt)t only absurd but 
ridiculous. Yet, they are the opinions of learned men, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; and they are based 
upon the assumption that the laboring classes need not, 
and should not, be educated. We take the opposite 
ground and maintain that with every material interest of 
society, the demand of labor upon learning is imperative. 
The mind of the nation is its Capital. Political econo- 
mists speak of monet/ as capital, and sometimes include 
machinery, tools, flocks, herds, and lands. But what are 
all these without the producing, directing force whicli 
mind alone furnishes? Civilization is only another name 
for mental and moral progress. How blind, therefore, to 
the interests of society are those who would withhold 
from any member of community the advantages of a thor- 
ough practical education. Mr. Ball reminded the mem^ 
bers of the British Parliament that there is no n^achinery 
by which farmers can get^eedsfrpm their land. This is 
not quite true, but once there was np machinery for plant, 
ingand sowing and gathering crops. 

And what has produced the introduction of labor-saving 
machines, in all the mechanic arts and m all departmenta 
i)f agriculture? What but the influence of our public 
^cliools? 

The utility of these improvements is very manifest. 
^4'he manufacture of pins was commenced in England '\i\ 
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1583, and for two hundred and fifty years that kingdom had 
the exclusive control of the trade. Yet during all that 
period no improvement or change was made in the pro- 
cess ; while in Amiricttj the business was revolutionized 
simplified and economized one half, in Jive years. Mr 
Flintj Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, stat- 
ed in his annual report for 1855, " That the saving to the 
country for improvements in ploughs alone, within the last 
twenty-five years, has been estimated at no less than ten 
million of dollars a year in the work of teams, and one 
million in the price of ploughs, while the aggregate ot 
crops is supposed to have been increased by many mill- 
ions of bushels." This is only one of the many improve- 
ments which have been made in the field of agriculture. 
With the help of these new implements of husbandry, the 
few laborers will accomplish more in 1861 than the many 
could in 1826. So now, our youth may attend school, and 
yet our farming interests will not suffer. There is now 
no branch of manufacture without its appropriate machine. 
But every machine is the product of mind, disciplined 
and enlarged by culture. 

The steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, the loom, the cot- 
ton gin are notable instances of what learning has dope 
for manufacturing industry. According to Chief Justice 
Marshall's estimate, Whitney's cutton-gin has saved to this 
country more than one thousand million of dollars. Yet 
all this is a contribution of science to labor, illustrating 
the utility and importance of public sqhools. And can 
nay statesman in any nation, be so stupid as to regard the 
common laborer as a mere bundle of mijscles and bones,^ 
with no destiny but ignorance, servitude and poverty? 

Science has also contributed with lavish hand to Coxp- 
raerce. It has given her the marin€>r's compass ; it has 
improved the model for thq construction of vessels ; h^s 
traced, out the path of currents in the ocean and broyght 
under tji§ iqariner's subjeption, wind, tide and steam, go 
i^sto make, his service ayailal^le. to thQ iixerQhant, ai^d 
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through him to every class in community. General intel- 
ligence has indeed made dU the difference between the com- 
mercial world as it was in the days of the old Phoenician 
navigators, and the present age of sfeam and lightning. 
And has improved labor failed to receive it? reward ? By 
no means. Within sixty years, the wages of the common 
laborer in America have increased from seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent., while the articles necessary and 
convenient for his use have diminished in value. Indeed, 
there is no exclusiveness in the benefits which learning 
confers, and there ought to be no exclusiveness in the 
enjoyment of educational privileges. Mr. Drummond's 
opposition, in the House of Commons, to a national system 
of education, was based upon the false notion that the 
best condition of society contemplates facticious distinc- 
tions of birth and fortune. But we reject this theory with 
contempt. The question with us is not from what family 
or class shall the pin maker be taken. Our theory is, ed- 
ucate the whole people. Our public schools will develop 
every variety of talent, taste and power ; and these qual- 
ities will direct each man to his own proper position in 
society. If the son of a blacksmith becomes a statesman, 
it is because statesmanship needs him and he has qualities 
answering its demands. And if the son of a statesman 
only reaches the condition of a common laborer, it is be- 
cause he has found his appropriate sphere, and the world 
will be the better that the position of each was assigned 
by Providence and not by the arrogant claims of Aristoc- 
racy. This view of our subject, with its practical appli- 
cation, tends to break down all unnatural distinctions 
among men, and to render labor of every sort and among 
all classes, acceptable and honorable. This is as it should 
be ; but universal education is the only agency that could 
mould society into this form. 

Ignorance is the degradation of labor, and where the la- 
boring class are ignorant their vocation is shunned and 
often despised by those who claim more intelligence. The 
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result is, society divides itself iuto two classes, and an 
aristocracy is at once created. The dominant class will 
possess the property, administer the government, and give 
to social life, its laws. The servile class have little be- 
sides physical force to promote their own' comfort or to 
contribute to the general prosperity. Hence, they are 
compelled to submit to whatever may be required of 
them. 

All this is the fruit of ignorance and all these evils may 
be removed by the influence of common schools. 

But we have not yet attained to the end in view. Our 
common schools are not sufficiently elevated to answer 
the demands of the whole community. Mr. Everett once 
said, " I send my boy to the public school because I know 
of no better." These schools should he so complete in 
their organization, so well provided with books and appa- 
ratus, so attractive and under instruction so efficient, that 
no private school of the same grade could exist in any 
part of the State. And we do not yet sufficiently realize 
the necessity of educating each individual in the State. 
It is of great importance to the rich and the poor, that all 
should enjoy equal advantages. We should, therefore, not 
only make ample provisions for their instruction, at pub- 
lic expense, but see to it that every child in every district 
is brought into the school and kept there until he is thor- 
oughly educated. In view of our subject as presented, 
how great and important is the work of public instruction. 
What a weight of responsibility rests upon those who su- 
perintend its interests. How earnest should we be, who 
have charge of the higher Institutions in the State in 
which the Teachers of our common schools must be edu- 
cated, and with what fidelity should these candidates for 
the high office, labor to qualify themselves for their im- 
portant duties and in the service of practical teaching. 0. 

Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight for 
it; die for it ; any thing but Zit?e for it. — [Colton. 



•t 
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WRITING AS A MEANS OP CULTURE AND 
INFLUENCE. 

"To be accurate, lorite; to remember, write; to know 
thy own mind, write, " 

Writing is a sure test of knowledge. It points out its 
defects. It rescues ideas from the chaotic state in which 
they too often float in the mind, and gives them a distinct 
reality. It not only does this, but it multiplies our ideas. 
It stimulates us to think. As we write, thought givcB 
birth to new thoughts. Who of us ever sat down t4> 
write upon any subject, without rising up. with thoughts 
portrayed in ink that he little dreamed of when he sat 
down ? There is no. source of culture, after reading, 
which must precede and accompany it, at all equal to it. 
Thetwo linked together by earnest thought, form the mighty 
engine that overcomes the inertia of the mind and applies 
the irresistible force that moves it to the conception of 
ideas that burn. 

In our day and country, he that would sway the multi- 
titude, must write. The orator may fascinate, for the 
moment, an American audience j but afterwards, in their 
cooler moments, they demand that his arguments be writ- 
ten out, so that they can carefully weigh and analyze 
them in the quiet of their own households. If they can 
withstand this test, it is well ; his power is acknowl- 
edged. 

Again, the person who can write well, may influence 
generations to come ; so herein is his superiority to the 
speaker, also. And what a field for usefulness is opened 
here ! To show how well it has been cultivated by some^ 
we but instance a Washington Irving, or a Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. Who can estimate the influence for good, now ex- 
erted by the latter ? All may not equal her, but all may 
cultivate the talents they have in this direction. 

The importance of this acquirement in a business point 
of view, ought to convince every one of the necessity of 
greater attention being .given to instr^iction in it> in our 
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common schools. We say €amm()9i schools rather than 
schools, because in his early years must one begin to 
write, if he would ever become a ready writer. Need 
We any stronger proof of the truth of this assertion, than 
the strong reluctance on the part of the great majority of 
men, to attempt to put their thoughts upon paper ? They 
may converse readily and even eloquently^ but put a pen 
into their hands, and how suddenly do their thoughts 
cease to flow. We can do nothing well or easily, without 
mttch practice therein. Had these bunglers in the use of 
the pen been early taught how to use it, and that to write 
is metely to trace in ink lipon paper the Very words they 
would use in intelligent conversation upon the same sub- 
ject, and had they practiced the use of the pen as persist- 
ently as they have the aft of conversation, for both are 
arts simply, they could now write with the same freedom 
and ease that they converse. 

In this article it has been our purpose merely to call at- 
tention to this subject. But how' to correct the evils 
that result from the neglect of instruction in it, is a ques- 
tion not easily answered. We would invite some of our 
practical teachers to an expression, through the pages of 
the Journal, of their views upon the best method of teach- 
ing the art of composition. L. 

Eesignation. — How calmly do those glide through all, even 
the roughest events, who can but make a right estimate of the hap- 
piness, as well as the virtue of a governable will, resigned to God's* 
How does it enervate and enfeeble any calamity ! nay, indeed, it 
triumphs over it, and by that conjunction with Him that ordains it^ 
may be said to command even what it suffers. It was a philosoph- 
ical maxim, that a wise monil man could not be injured, could not 
be miserable. But sure it is much more true of him who has that 
divine wisdom of Christian resignation, that twines and enwraps 
all his choices with God's ; and is neither at the pains nor the haz- 
ards of his own election, but is secure unless Omniscience can be 
deceived and Omnipotence defeated, that he shall have what is re* 
ally best for him. — Palmer. 
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PRAYER FOR THE UNION. 

A land of law and Gospel peace, 

Of richest fruits and flowers — 

God's Eden of the Western World, 

What land so blest as ours ? 

How shall we prove our grateful thanks 

To thee, O bounteous Giver ! 

Whose own right hand hath made us one, 

By lake and gulf and river ? 

Lord ! write this law on every heart : 

** Our Union, now and ever / " 

For thou hast taught us through thy Son, 

That those whom thou hast joined in one. 

No human hand should sever! 

The hero-souls, whose prophet-dreams 

Shine out in classic story. 

Find here, at last, the " proioiised land " — 

The shrine of Freedom's glory. 

Our hallowed flag of Stars and Stripes, 

What memVies brighten o'er it : 

Lord ! write this law on every heart : 

" Our Union ! now and ever ! " 

For thou hast taught us through thy Son, 

That those whom thou hast joined in one 

No human hand should sever ! 

The serpent crept in Eve's pure heart, 

And by his cunning won it • 

Woe, woe ! unto Eden land — 

The serpent's trail is on it ! 

A million hands, by madness nerved. 

Would strike the common mother : 

A million souls cry out for blood — 

The blood e'en of a brother ? 

O God ! to whom our fathers prayed. 

In bonds of sweet communion, 

Stretch forth thy strong, Almighty Hand, 

To fitill this tempest in our land, 

And save our blessed Union ! 

— N, T. Evening Post, 



Remorse. — Let the virtuous remember, amidst their affliction, 
that though the heart of a good man may bleed even to death, it 
will never feel a torment equal to the rendings of remorse. — Mm 
of the World, 
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" A SCHOOL, OR SOME SORT OF A CEMETERY." 

Not long ago, we were riding with a friend, who is, we 
suspect, a near connection of Mrs. Partington. As we 
passed a fine old estate, our friend remarked, " Mr. So-and- 
so has purchased that place." " What is he going to do 
with it?" we inquired. "0, he is going to establish a 
school, or some sort of a cemetery J^ We quietly smiled at 
the grave blunder of our friend, and dropped the subject. 
But soon the words came back to mind, and we found our 
self silently uttering " a school or some sort of a cemetery P^ 
These words rang in our ears, as we passed at night into 
dream land, and again when our eyes welcomed the new- 
born day. As we entered the school-rooiu, at the wonted 
hour, and looked upon the scores (f young people intrust- 
ed to our care, again and again recurred the now familiar 
words, " a school, or some sort of a cemetery ! " Is this a 
cemetery, we mentally asked, and if so, who, or what, is 
buried here? and who is responsible for the burials? If 
this be a cemetery, what is our office here ? Are we doc- 
tor, or sexton, or pall-bearer, or chief mourner? 

We have soberly meditated upon the possible connec- 
tion between schools and cemeteries, and have been pn- 
deavoring to ascertain in what respects schools can be 
cemeteries. Here are a few skeletons of the conclusions 
reached. May the dry bones of a valuable subject, thus 
hastily dissected, not be quite devoid of interest. 

A school may be a cemeter}'' for dead intellect. When 
words are taught with little or no reference to what they 
signify ; when memory is cultivated at the expense of 
thought ; when a child's inquiring spirit is checked by 
unnecessary restrictions and formalities ; when the ma- 
jority of the mental faculties are uncultivated, or wrong- 
ly directed ; when the school work is permitted to become 
a lifeless round of drudgery ; then, indeed, is the school 
a gloomy cemetery. Alas, how many ghosts of deceased 
intellects have pedagogic Charons driven across the men- 
tal Styx with birchen sticks. On the tombs of how many 
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dead minds might truly be inscribed, " Died of a School' 
mcbster I " 

A school may be a cemetery for dead ambition. It is 
natural for people, young and old, to desire to excel. As 
the man commonly strives to surpass his fellows in wealth, 
style of living, and position in society, so the child is ea- 
ger to outdo his companions in his sports and his studies* 
Each wishes to possess the swiftest sled, the fleetest 
skates, the most soaring kite, the stoutest arm, and the 
lightest foot. So in the world of school-life, each one 
naturally loves to stand above his mate. He takes an 
honorable pride in excelling. The spirit of ambition im- 
planted in his nature prompts him to aim high. But when 
he sees, as is too often the case, that his earnest efforts to 
do well are unappreciated ; that he is misunderstood, or 
misrepresented ; that some unfortunate defect of person 
or address, which he cannot remedy, is constantly operat- 
ing to his disadvantage ; that the prizes of rank, or othei* 
rewards, are borne off by those whose efforts have not 
been so vigorous and patient as his own ; then his ambi* 
tion dies out, and the school becomes its burial place. 

A school may be a cemetery for affections, goodfedings 
and generous sentiments. Children love to be beloved. 
They run instinctively to those who exhibit a kindly dis- 
position. The affectionate parent is almost sure to have 
loving children. So the kind teacher commands tfie grate- 
ful affections of his pupils. They love to meet him ; to 
listen to his instructions ; to conform to his wishes. They 
draw sweet pleasure from his approving smile ; while his 
stern look is to them the severest of rebukes. In the 
school of such a teacher, all the loving and lovable quah* 
ties of the heart flourish and blossom. But it is for dit 
ferent in the school of him who governs, not by love and 
kindness, but by force and fear. Savage looks, loud com- 
mands, bitter invectives, sneering taunts, senseless re- 
proaches, again and again have crushed the life out of 
young hearts. How often has the hard-faced master reck- 
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lessly caused the swelling tears to flow, and the trembling 
limbs to quake I How often has the child, who would 
gladly have loved his teacher, been driven to hate him 
with a bitter hatred. Who can tell how much love, how 
many noble feelings, have been buried in the school- 
room 1 

The school may be a cemetery for dead truth and hon- 
or. When a teacher fails to be impartial towards his pu- 
pils ; when he influences them by mean motives ; whenlwj 
frightens them into falsehood through fear of punishments^ 
when he attempts to deceive them by false pretenses io 
knowledge that he does not possess ; when he deliberately 
trains them to cheat the public by seeming to know more 
than they do know, he surely is the murderer of truth and 
honor ; and his school is their burial ground. 

A school may be a cemetery for bodily hecHth and vigor. 
The wasted forms, the pale cheeks, and the nervous move- 
ments of many a scholar tell the tale of health sacrificed 
on the altar of emulation. Children of feeble constitutions 
and nervous temperament, fitter objects of care for a doc- 
tor than for a schoolmaster, engage in the struggles and 
rivalries of school life. The very delicacy of their phys- 
ical condition not only makes them over-anxious about 
their success, but gives them, oftentimes, a clearness of 
comprehension, and a facility of acquisition, which de- 
lights the teacher, and too frequently prompts him to urge 
them onward far beyond their strength. To such children 
especially, the school may become a sepulchre. 

Lastly, the school may be a cemetery for the faithful 
teacher. The self-sacrificing labors of many teachers have 
borne them early to the grave. " Faithful unto death, '' 
they have obtained the " crown of life." The conscien- 
tious teacher, who appreciates the vastness of the respon- 
sibilities that weigh upon him ; who looks upon each pu- 
pil as a God-given trust ; whose standard of duty is plant- 
ed high above the low grounds of selfishness ; who val- 
ues success in doing God*s work as infinitely superior to 
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personal emoluments, and fame, and life itself; — such a 
teacher is too apt to pay but little regarrl to the just claims 
of health, and, sooner or later, passes prematurely to the 
world of spirits. To such a one — and such we have 
known — the school is a cemetery indeed, but one embow^ 
ered with the evergreen trees of affection, and written all 
over with grateful epitaphs by loving children. 

Mass. Teacher, 

^The Conjuror and the Yankee. — Anderson-, the wiz- 
ard,- met with a Yankee, who stole a march on him one 
day after the following pattern : [Unter Yankee.] 

*' I say ! are you Professor Anderson ? '' 

" Yes, sir ; at your service." 

'^ Wa'al, you're a tarnation smart man, and I'm gome- 
thin' at a trick, too ; kinder cute, deu you know ? " 

"Ah, indeed; what tricks are you up to?" asked the 
Professor, amused at the simple fellow. 

*^ Wa'al, I can take a red cent, and change it into a ten 
dollar gold piece." 

" Oh, that 's a mere slight-of-hand trick ; I can do that, 
too." 

" No, you can't. I'd like to see you try." 

" Well, hold out your hand with a cent in it." 

Yankee stretches out his paw with a cent lying on it. 

" This is your cent, is it, sure ? " 

" It's nothin' else." 

" Hold on to it tight — Presto! change. Now open your 
hand." 

Yankee opened his fist, and there was a gold eagle 
shining on his palm. 

" Wa'al, you did it, I declare ; much obliged to you,'' 
und Jonathan turned to go out. 

" Stay ! " said the Professor, " you may leave my ten 
dollars." 

" Yours ! war n't it my cent ; and did'nt you turn it in- 
to that 'ere yaller thing, eh ? Good bye ! " and as be left 
the room he was heard to say, " I guess there aiii^t any* 
thing green about this child," — Ibid. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL, 

Home 'and school are needed to complete education, 
and though we believe home insufficient by itself, home 
never ought to be superseded, and never can by any sub- 
stitute be replaced. We are far from wishing to turn the 
holidays into an eternal grind, or the conversation of par- 
ents into a wearisome lecture. " I wish to make a friend 
of my 8on,'^ is a common phrase in the mouths of kind 
fathers. Be it so. But for this purpose it is safer that 
the father should raise his son to his own level than sink 
himself to that of the boy. Conversation, betokening confi- 
dence and the admission of something like equality of in- 
tellect, gives the keenest delight to the opening intelli- 
gence of boyhood, and implies a flattery that is delicious, 
that stimulates and elevates, but does not intoxicate. The 
opportunities which may be thus obtained to improve the 
taste, correct the judgement, and raise the moral standard; 
are incalculable. By such means true manliness of char- 
acter is formed, and not by encouraging bo/s to assume 
the airs and exercise the freedom of men while they are 
treated with the indulgence of overgrown babies. There 
can be no objection to a father's showing sympathy with 
his son's amusements, or even participating if he pleases 
in his games ; but to gain and keep the desired friendship, 
the true course is to raise his son to the rank of a friend 
rather than lower himself to that of a playfellow. Above 
all, let him act as to a friend, a rational and intelligent one, 
explain to his son his wishes and circumstances. If he 
desires the boy should exert himself,and still more, if the 
necessity of earning a livelihood make exertion indispen- 
sable, let him say so strongly and plainly. We would by 
no means be always forcing upon a boy the motives of 
mature life ; but these are matters of moment which 
should not be concealed, and which the majority of boys 
are capable of feeling acutely. Nature abhors labor with- 
out a motive ; and if a boy has not the hope of distinction 
to stimulate his industry, if he has no taste of his own to 
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gratify, no special object to attain, and no hope of giving 
pleasure to his father, what but idleness can be expected 
of him ? We are firmly persuaded that, if the average of 
attainment among the youth who come out in life is low, 
one very principal reason is that in the mass of society 
there is no general sense of the deficiency and no desire 
to raise the standard. We know of no object more de- 
serving the deepest compassion than the anxious pains- 
taking father, who, in spite of every efi*ort and every pre- 
caution, sees the child of many hopes and of constant 
prayers, go astray and plunge into hopeless ruin. But if 
A father has left his son's early education to chance ; if in 
choosing a public school he has looked only to the pros- 
pect of making great acquaintances, a speculation at 
foolish as it is mean, for school friendships are of value 
only between those who will be thrown together in after 
life ; if on all occasions his fondness shows itself in pam- 
pering habits of self-indulgence ; if he vaunts his own 
aversion t(f study and his contempt for book- worms, and 
with eyes twinkling with pleasure expresses his fears that 
his son " is a chip of the old block " — an apprehension 
which is echoed in a most cheering tone by applaudin*: 
friends ; if he encourages his son to form tastes beyond 
his income, nor ever gives a check or hints a caution till 
he finds inconvenint calls are made upon his pocket ; what 
wonder if the hopeful youth goes up to the university 
equallj' unfit in disposition and in acquirements for the 
profession, whatever it may be, for which he is destiiied ? 
And if, moreover, he spends as much in a couple of tennR 
as had heexi laid by for the whole university course, who 
is to blame but the foolish father, who having brought hi* 
iion \\p on turtle soup, is surprisc(J that the young prodi-. 
gal will not relish Spartaji black broth, and rails, accord-, 
ingly, at the perversity of human nature, and. the laxity 
pf university discipline.?— r-Lo^^rfon Quarterly. 



X^es^son is a very light ridpr and easily shool^ off .^7- ^S'^^^" 
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METHODS OP TEACHING SPELLING. 

There is no one fault in our schools and in communitj^ 
80 prominent as bad spelling. And no doubt the ciuse i« 
found in the deficiency of pWmariy Teachers. Suggestions, 
therefore, as to the methods of teaching spelling may be 
of service to those who have had little experience. I may 
here remark that no one method can be safely adopted. 
The teacher must seek variety in order to fix the attention 
nnd keep up an interest in the exercise. So far as there 
are fixed rules for spelling, thqy should be understood and 
followed by the pupil and the exceptions carefully attend- 
ed to afterwards. In all cases, regular spelling lessons 
must be assigned and studied. I would not confine the 
pupil to the spelling book, but often select words from oth- 
er lessons assigned in the different deparlments of the 
school, always having in view the practical results in life. 
Those words should have the^rst attention which are the 
most in use, and they are more likely to be remembered, if 
taken in their i)roper connection in a sentence, than 
iVom a spelling book or dictionary. Defining should al- 
ways be taught in connection with spelling, and also pro- 
nunciation and accent with the proper division of words 
into syllables. In oral spelling, care must be taken to 
pronounce the word correctly and the pupil should never 
be allowed to make more than one trial on the same word. 
If allowed to guess several times, he will take no pains to 
hiow how to spell it. 

Orj^l and written spelling may both be practiced, but 
the written should always have the preference, if but one 
is allowed. In oral spelling the word should be pronounc- 
ed biit once by the teacher, and then repeated by the pu- 
pil or class. This \yill secure attention and make it sure 
that the word is understood. Sometimes the class may 
^pell a word, each giving a letter in its order, or pro- 
nouncing a syllable when finished. For instance, take the 
word Journal, In rapid succession the pupils spell thus, 
*— JiOtU-r — jour-^Ura-l — nal-r-Jpuynf^l. A cl^ss of ten 
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would spell and pronounce this word as rapidly and cor- 
rectly as one, and with much more interest. 

Another method is recommended. Let twenty words, 
more or less, be dictated by the teacher and written on 
slate or paper by the class. If there is time, it is well to 
have the pupils exchange slates and mark the words which 
they suppose to be spelled wrong. And it would add to 
the utility of the exercise, if they were required to incor- 
porate each word into a sentence, which shall illustrate its 
meaning and show its uap. And for variety, it is well 
sometimes, to require the class to pronounce and spell the 
words in their order, in a whole sentence, each pupil 
spelling one word as it comes his turn. In this way, sen- 
tences as well as words, are brought before the mind and 
made familiar. I would always hold the class responsible 
ior the accurate spelling of every word. I would not 
pronounce the word the sScond time, but, if misspelled, 
proceed to give out the second word, and if the mistake 
is not noticed and corrected, hold the whole class respon- 
sible. In a short time, this process would secure the undivid- 
ed attention of all, which is a result greatly to be desir- 
ed in every school exercise. 

And finally, every teacher should rely much upon writ- 
ten compositions to secure the habit of correct spelling. 
This exercise should be required of all pupils who can 
write, and for other reasons than simply to learn to spell. 
Yet it is the most effectual method of teaching spelling. 
It is the only practical application of the art. We want 
accurate spellers because we want accurate writers. And 
I have known persons who were well nigh perfect ord 
spellers, who could not write a page without misspelling 
more or less words. 

-Let every teacher in our common schools give much 
attention to this exercise, if he would discharge his duty. 
Then we should not be obliged to teach spelling in our 
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higher SemiDaries, nor mortified hy so much ignorance 
aud carelessness on this subject. H. 

We hope the suggestions made in the above, will call 
forth other articles on the same subject. Editors. 

WHAT SHALL WE EAT? No. IIL 

Some ten years have glided quickly away ; and we find 
our friend Lizzie in a house of her own : not a city home, 
surrounded with the elegancies and luxuries which the 
wealthy denizens of the city gather to themselves, but a 
plain, yet tasteful country residence. The husband, an 
intelligent, well educated farmer, though with limited : 
means, finds time each year to add something to the at- 
tractiveness of the homestead. Here a tree, and there a 
flowering shrub, set, not in formal rows, but with an artis- 
tic eye to the beautiful, lend a charm to the grounds sur- 
rounding the house which stands far back from the high- 
way, haJf-hidden by honey suckles and climbing roses. 

" We will do what we can to make home pleasant to 
our children," he said to Lizzie, " then they will have few- 
er temptations to seek pleasure elsewhere." 

And she — was she doing her part in this good work? 
Perhaps we can better judge, if we listen to the conver- 
sation going on in the neatly arranged and airy family- 
room on the " sunny side " of Elmwood cottage. Cousin 
Emma is Lizzie's guest now. 

" I confeas, Lizzie, that curiosity was one of the mo- 
tives which induced me to visit you at this busy season, 
I wish to see how far you are able to put in practice 
your theory with regard to food, cooking, etc. And first- 
ly, I want to know if your husband and his farm hands 
are content with bread and butter and cofi'ee for break- 
fast.^" 

" I have never quite tried the experiment. Perhaps 
those who labor hard with their hands, require more food 
than those who exercise the ,brain principally ; but you 
will see that all our meals are simple afiairs, compared 

22 
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with the ones my mother used to labor so hard to prepare. 
I make it a rale always to have excellent butter and good, 
light, sweet bread, both of fine and coarse flour ; and we 
rarely eat warm cakes at any time. Toast occasionally, 
and soft boiled eggs frequently, give variety to our plain, 
but wholesome breakfasts. The castor fills its old place, 
but our own family never usejits contents, except, per- 
haps, now and then a little vinegar as a relish for some 
diihes.'^ 

" But you eat pies and puddings for dinner, don't you ? 
I know fether used to say it would bt better for us to 
dispense with desserts altogether." 

" Fruits from our garden, fields and orchards, almost al- 
ways, in their season, make our dessert. When we can- 
not have these, we sometimes eat plain puddings, very 
rarely pies, and often make a very good dinner without 
any dessert." 

" You are not vegetarians." ^' No, we eat beef, mutton, 
fowls, and fish of almost eVery kind. Then we are careful 
to cultivate the best varieties of garden vegetables, so 
that our table is never scantily furnished ; and to us, with 
the keen appetites which health gives, it does not lack 
variety." 

At this moment Henry and Ella came bounding into the 
room ; the one bringing a hatful of "pooty stones," nuts 
and mush-rooms ; the other, an apron full of Autumn 
leaves, with here and there a late flower. Lizzie did not 
•ay, — ^^ Take away those dirty things, you'll litter tho 
carpet all over ; " but to their " 0, mama, see this ! " and 
" 0, mama I what 's that ? " she kindly replied, ^' Mama is 
busy now, but take them to the nursery, and in half an 
hour ril come and tell you all about them." 

As they went out, Emma said, — " I suppose you attrib- 
ute the high health and fine spirits of your children to 
their manner of living, do you not ? '' 

" With the blessing of God, to that, certainly ; if in 
manner of living you include frequent baths, or rather 
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washings of the whole person, with plenty of exercise in 
the open air. Their third meal is bread and milk, and 
they never tire of it the year round ; they never taste of 
tea or coffee, and therefore never think of wanting it'^ 

" Do you allow them to eat between meals ? '' 

'* At ten, or half past ten, they have a light lunch, bread 
and batter with, perhaps, an apple. They eat heartily at 
dinner, and take nothing after before their early supper.'* 

*' One more question. Don't you prepare extra dishes 
for company ? " 

Lizzie laughed, as she replied, '^ Are you afraid you will 
fare hard with us ? '' 

"No, oh no I I did n't mean that, you know 1 don't 
wish to be considered company." 

" Well, then, for chance guests, or friends who come to 
stay with us by invitation, I make no change in my table. 
If I invite company, make a party for instance, I do pre- 
pare extra dishes ; but I dare to be so unfashionable as to 
leave out some dishes which it is customary to provide ; 
but which I know to be unhealthy. I strive to give the 
impression that the object of such gatherings is social 
enjoyment, and not the gratification of the palate." 

^' Well, cousin, if, after stopping with you awhile, I find 
your practice works as well as your theory indicates, I 
shall go home and test it in my own family." M. E. L. 

Keligign and Hypocrisy. — It is one thing to take God 
and heaven for your portion, as believers do, and another 
thing to be desirous of it, as a reserve when you can keep 
the world no longer. It is one thing to submit to Heaven, 
as a lesser evil than hell ; and another thing to desire it as 
a greater good than earth. It is one thing to lay up 
treasures and hopes in heaven, and seek it first ; and an- 
other thing to be contented with it in our necessity, and 
to seek the world before it, and give God that the flesh 
can spare. Thus difiereth the religion of serious christ- 
ians, and of carnal worldly hypocrites, — BiLxter, 
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A PARSING LESSON. 

There must needs be some way of doing whatever is done. I 
propose to show in this article, bow I would like to have a lesson 
in parsing recited. The lesson supposes some progress in the 
study of £ngU:<h Grammar, but not greater than is within the 
feach of most pupils in our common schools. 

I select for a lesson a passage from Isaac Walton's Life of Mr. 
Richard Hooker. Walton reports Bishop Sandys to have said : 
**I will have a Tutor for my son, that shall teach him learning by 
instruction, and virtue by example.*' 

After reading the lesson aloud, pupil No. 1 begins as follows: 

J is a pronoun, represents the speaker as a subject, 
personal, com. gend., first person sing., nom. ; declined 
sing., nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me, ind. me or I ; 
plural nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us, ind. we ; and 
subject of will have. " The subject of a finite verb must 
be in the nominative case." 

Quest. Distinguish between personal and relative pronouns? 
Ans. The personal pronouns refer airways to an object directly 
or to a noun, while the relative pronouns may refer to a pronoun 
as well as to a noun, and may not refer directly to an object. 
Quest. Distinguish between the personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons and those of the third ? Ans. The pronouns 
of the first and second persons refer always, or generally, to the 
person represented, not to a noun ; while the pronouns of the 
third person refer, generally, to a noun, though sometimes to the 
person or thing directly. Quest. Distinction in the use of mj 
and mine, our and ours ? Ans. My and our are used when the 
limited word is expressed, mine and ours when the word limited 
by them is understood. 

[Pupil.] Will have is a verb from to have, means to hold 
as property or to possess, irregular ; prin. parts, have, had, 
had ; transitive, active, indicative, future, first, singular, 
and agrees with I. " A finite verb must agree with its 
subject in person and number." 

Quest. Tense signs of the verb in the active voice indicative 
mode ? Ans. Pres. the root, past — ed in regular verbs, in irreg- 
ular verbs commonly a new root, fut. shall or will, pres. perf. 
have, past perf. had, fut. perf. shall have or will have. Quest. 
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What is a iranskiTe verb? Ans. A transiiiTe verb is one 
tvhich, in its simple forq^ i. c, its fi^rms UDCompounded with the 
verb to be, reqaires an object to complete its meaning. Quest 
Acconnt for the irregularity of the verb to have? Ans. The 
verb to have is said to be irregular by contraetion — shaved equals 
ha(ve)d, equals had. 

[Pupil.] ^ is a definitive adjective, called also an in- 
definite article^ means one, and belongs to Tutor. '^Ad* 
jectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define." 

Quest. Whut other form bus a, and when is each used ? Ans. 
An, which is used before a word beginning with a vowel sound ; 
while a is used before words beginning with a consonant sound. 
Quest. Whii;h is the older form, a or an f An ; the n is drop- 
ped l»cfore a consonant. 

[Pupil.] Tutor is a noun, means teacher, com., masc, 
third, sing.; s. Tutor, p. Tutors, objective, and governed by 
will have. " Transitive verbs in the active voice govern 
the objective case." 

Quest. Account for the capital in Tutor. Ans. Tutor is an 
important word in the sentence, and, as such, may begin with a 
capitaL Quest State the difference in use between tutor and 
teacher? Ans. Tutor is applied to persons who give private 
instruction to youth of distinction, and to instructors, In colleges, 
of lower rank than professors. Teacher is applied to persons who 
iustruct in schtiols of a lower grade than colleges, and who in- 
struct pupils in private life. Quest Derivation and primitive 
meaning of tutor? Ans. Tutor is derived from the Latin tueri, 
to defend ; and is so a guardian or defender. [Rem. And w^U 
may he be so called, who is a faithful teacher, for a man's surest 
safeguard and defenjce is to have attained to habits of dilligence, in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and in the practice of virtue ; and he 
who promotes such habits is indeed a defender.^ 

[Pupil.] For is a preposition, means to be over or in 
charge of, and shows the relation of son to Tutor. A 
preposition shows the relation of its object to the word on 
which the latter depends. 

Quest. Radical meaning of for? Ans. Going, and may be 
to an object or from a cause. Quest. Mention some word or 
words of the same derivation as for. Ans. Fare, to go; &mmi 
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a rail road, that because of which joa may go ; fare at a hotel, 
that in the strength of which you go. j|; 

[Pupil.] My is a personal pronoun^ deootes the speak- 
et as a pospessor, *com.; first, sing., poss., and is gov- 
erned by son. " A noun or pronoun in the possessive 
case, is governed by the nonn which denotes the thing 
possessed." 

iSbn is a nonn, means a male child, common, masc., 
third, sing, j s. son, pi. sons, objective, and governed by 
for. " Prepositions govern the objective case." 

Quest. Why the comma after son ? Ans. A comma is placed 
before a relative clause, when it is explanatory of the antecedent 
or presents an additional thought. 

[Pupil] Thai is a relative pronoun, relates to Tntor 
for its antecedent, and connects the clauses of which will 
have and shall teach are the verbs, m&sc, third, sing; "A 
pronoun must agree with its antecedent in gender, num. 
ber, and person. ' Nom., and subject of shdH teach. ^ The 
subject of a finite verb must be in the nominative case." 

Quest. How is that declined? Ans. That is indecfinahle. 
It is used in the nominatiye and ohjective cases and in hoth num- 
bers without change of form. It has no poss. case, but the poss. 
of who is used instead. Quest. Of what parts of speech is that ? 
Ans. That is a relative pronoun, a demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun, or a conjunction. It is a relatiye proooun when it represents 
some preceding noun or pronoun, sentence or clause ; a demon- 
strative adjectiye, when it points out and belongs to some foUowiog^ 
noun, expressed or understood ; a conjunction, when it stands for 
and introduces a sentence following it. 

[Pupil.] Shall iea^ci is a verb from to teach, meaning 
to aid or cause to learn, irregular ; prin. parts, teach, 
taught, taught, transitive, active, indicative, future, third, 
singular, and agrees with that. A finite verb must agree 
with its subject in number and person. 

Quest. Derivation and meaning of teach? Ans. Teacli is 
from take, and is causative, to cause to take ; it pertains not to the 
physical but to the intellectual and spiritual, to cause the mind to 

*I «m aware that many will deelare I aad my ta be of mascoluie g^der. 
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take. [Rem. To teach, then, id not to fill the mmd as a vessel, 
bat to cause the mind to reach forth and take for itself, j 

[Fapil.] Him is a personal prononn, de.notiDg a male 
person spoken of as an object, masc, third, sing., nomin- 
ative ; nom. he, poss. his, obj. him. ind. he, and governed 
by to understood. " Prepositions govern the objective 
case." 

Qaest. How will jou show that him is governed bj to ? Ans. 
By transposing thus : Shall teach learning f to) him. 

(Pupil.) Learning is a noun, means knowledge gained 
by study and instruction, common, participial, neuter, 
third, singular, plural wanting, objective, and governed 
by shall teach. "Transitive verbs in the active voice gov- 
ern the objective case." 

Bff is a preposition, means through means of or mak- 
ing use of, the primary sense is near, shows the relation 
of iastruction to shall teach. " A preposition shows the 
relation of its object to the word on which the latter de- 
pends." 

Inatrudion is a noun, and means a leading of the mind 
to obtain knowledge, common, neut., third, sing., s. in- 
struction, pi. instructions, objective and governed by by. 
" Prepositions govern the objective case." 

Quest. Derivation and etymological meaning of instruction? 
Ans. Instruction is derived from the Latin instruere, and signifies 
building within. [Rem. Here is expressed the method of all true 
teaching. It is building or rather causing to build within. Doing 
this implies two things : 1st, a knowledge of the pupil's mental 
power, and of the methods by which he comes to know, and may 
best come to know, the certainty of the things studied. This can 
be acquired only by carefully analysing the subject taught, oleaily 
perceiving and definitely stating, to one's self at least, the modes 
of pr^enting Uie subject, and by a watchful observance of resuHs 
in the actual progress of pupilis. The power. to do this implies tlie 
second thing referred to above, which is a constant searching put, 
on the part of the teacher, of the methods by which be bimselt 
<aime to a certain knowledge of the things he teaches.] 

(Pupil.) And is a conjunction, means add, and con- 
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nects the phrases, learning by instruction, and virtue by 
•xample, of which learning and virtue are the principal 
words. " Conjunctions connect sentences and like parts 
of a sentence." 

Quest Why is and preceded by a comma I Ans. Phrases 
and clauses, in the same construction, are separated by a comma 
from each other, and, when the sentence is incomplete, from what 
follows. 

(Pupil.) Virtue is a noun, means moral goodness, 
com., neut, third, sing.; s. virtue, pi. virtues, objective,, 
and governed by shall teach. " Transitive verbs fa the 
active voice govern the objective case." 

Quest Derivation and primary meaning of virtue? Ans. 
Virtue is derived from the Latin virtus which is from vir, whose 
primary meaning is strength. [Rem. How true the dedlaratiDn 
of this word, that moral goodness is strength !] 

(Pupil.) By shows the relation of example to virtue, 
otherwise is parsed as before. 

Example means a copy or pattern, and is parsed like in- 
struction. 

Quest Derivation and primative meaning of example ? An». 
Example is from the Latin exemplum, and is something taken out 
from a mas3 as a specimen. [Rem. Set out, as specimens of 
manly performance, are the acts of the teacher before the child. 
How careful should he be whose acts are the patterns which so 
many will imitate !] £. C. 

OUR GOVERNORS. 

The perilous times that have come so suddenly 
upon our country, have taxed, unprecedentedly, the 
executive abilities of the Governors of the free 
states. The people of these states have great reason to 
be proud of the faithfulness, zeal and integrity which 
they hav-e evinced in the discharge of their sacred 
trusts. 

Our own Vermont was very fortunate in having for 
Governor a man of very large financial experience with 
business men throughout the country, and alsQ o| tried 
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obristian integrity. His successor, too, gives promise of 
the same unostentatious, devoted and laithful attention 
to the interests of the State and Nation. The farewell 
address of the former is a simple statennent of his actn 
since the special session of the Legislature. The open* 
iDg address of the latter is as simple a statement of the 
financial interests of the State, with a few modest recom- 
mendations as to the policy he would be pleased to unite 
with the Legislature in carrying out. 

We subjoin the closing remarks of each. L- 

Gentlemen of the Senate 

and House of Representatives : 

In retiring from the arduous duties of the political 
year now closing, I desire to express through you, to the 
citizens of Vermont, my hip:h appreciation of their confi- 
dence and patriotic co-operation in carrying into execu* 
tion the important measures required by the acts of the 
special session, anfl to assure you that I shall carry with 
me into private life, a sacred devotion to the interests of 
the State, and to »he cause of our common Country. 

You, gentlemen, are called to deliberate upon measurea 
more important and vital to the interests of the State, 
and the Country, than any which have ever before occu- 
pied the attention of thb General Assembly ; requiring 
your patient, careful and dispassionate deliberation. 

May an All-wise Providence guide you ; and may our 
Heavenly Father interpose to deliver our beloved Coun- 
try from its present calamity, and from the perils which 
threaten it, and restore to it again the blessings of peace^ 
union and prosperity. 

ERASTDS FAIRBANKS. 

Senators and Representatives : 

Life at the present time is to us indeed a sacred and 
important trust. Responsibilities of the gravest charac- 
ter fall upon the American citizen in this hour of the Re- 
public's trial. Doubtless we are to be sifted and purified 
by the trials through which we are passing, to be purged 
from tlie dross engendered by a long period of peace and 
prosperity, to prize more fujly the blessings of constitu- 
tional liberty, and feel and give expression to a purer and 
more earnest love of country, and a more defined and em« 
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phatic nationality of view and sentiment than we have 
heretofore experienced. Let us, then, trusting in the 
God of our fathers, courageously welcome the trials that 
are to prove of what stuff our manhood is made. Let us 
collectively move forward in concord and unity for the 
defence of our Country, and individually do our whole 
duty, as it becomes citizens living under the most benefi- 
cent Government the world has ever seen. We are not per- 
mitted to lift the veil which conceals the future, nor can 
we fathom the deep designs of the Almighty in the events 
now transpiring in our country. But we will not doubt 
that his overruling Providence is with us now as with 
our fathers of old, and in these events is 

<*From seeming evil still educing good." 

FREDERICK HOLBROOK. 

THE LEGISLATURE AND EDUCATION. 

The Committees on Education are as follows : in the 
Senate, — Messrs. Woodward, Stevens and Morgan; in 
the House, — Messrs. Ranney, Tabor of Concord, Balch, 
Hallock and Warren. In the hands of these men we 
have great confidence that the cause of education will be, 
if not safe from the designs of its enemies, at least care- 
fully looked after. As indicated in a former article, we 
feared that efforts would be made to undermine the 
steady progress towards the right that our educational 
system has been pursuing under the able and wise direc- 
tion of our Board of Education and its Secretary. Early 
in the present session, a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Thomas, withdrawing all pay from the Board .and its 
Secretary, being intended to effectually kill the useful- 
ness of these officers. We cannot believe that it will 
pass. It is too sweeping. Among those who have been 
trying to weaken the confidence of the public in Secreta- 
ry Adams, we notice that J. Q. D., the Montpelier cor- 
respondent of the Rutland Herald, stands prominent. 
He can scarcely write an article without some under- 
handed fling at the Secretary. It is a shame that bur 
press should so freely indulge in efforts to disparage the 
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usefuIiiesB of public officers Gov. Holbrook thus speaks 
of the Board of Education, in his Message: — 

" Our free institutions are based upon the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people. They cannot stand upon any 
other foundation. Hence the education of our youth is 
entitled to rank among the first objects of legislative at- 
tention. The plan of placing our educational system 
under the special agency of a Board of Education, ap- 
pears to be wise, and the operations of the system thus 
organized seem to have been sufficiently successful to 
warrant an undisturbed continuance. The zeal and abil- 
ity with which the Secretary of the Board has discharged 
his laborious duties are honorable to him, and worthy of 
our respect and approbation." 

There are also before the Legislature, bills making the 
entire support of schools upon the grand list obligatory^ 
compelling all children of a certain age to attend school a 
certain portion of the year, and providing for some other 
slight changes. We hope to be able to chronicle in our 
next number that, while Vermont shal^ prove herself to be 
amongthe foremost in her efforts to aid in maintaining the 
integrity of our Union, she has not lost sight d the great 
truth that a liberal christian culture lies at tlie founda- 
tioD of its permanency. L. 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
The Vermont School Jourmd cigain. We have receiv- 
ed several letters from Teachers and others expressing a 
very decided interest in the Journal. As specimens we 
will quote from three of them. Thefirst is from a female 
Common School Teacher. " I send you my remittance 
at this late hour through mistake, and not because I 
would withhold the little aid I can give to carry forward 
this great and important work. The Journal is doing 
much for those who read it, and no Common School 
Teacher can afford to be without it. We muai sustain it. 
I send you pay for the passing year and the year to come, 
and think 1 can procure more subscribers." One happy 
result of the last year's efforts has been the new interest 
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which has been awakened among the Teachers of our 
public Schools. A larger number than ever before are 
now the subscribers and readers of the Journal. And if 
our enterprise is not crushed by the indiflterence and self, 
ishness of those who profess to be the active friends of 
Education, we may reasonably hope to do much more in 
the' future for this important class. Our next correff- 
pendent says, "/am among the number of those who 
wish to have the School Journal continued. I said and 
did what I could to get it under way ; am now thorough- 
ly convinced of its utility and importance, and shall re- 
gard its failure, if fail it does, as a great loss to the 
educational interests of the State and a burning shame. 
But it need not fail and toiU not unless it is killed by the 
indifference and faint praise of those who ought to be its 
truest, best friends. I remember the prophets of evil and 
have watched their course with reference to the Journal, 
and it has seemed to me from the onset and all along, that 
they have been quite willing it should fail rather than 
their prophecies." 

"Indifference and faint praise" — we have enough of it. 
But we are unwilling to believe that we have to en- 
counter such a spirit as is expressed in our correspond- 
ent's last sentence ; that there is any man in the State 
who wishes evil to our enterprise, because he did not at 
first favor this peculiar modus operandi ; who would be 
glad to see the Journal die, rather than fail in his pre- 
dictions. As much an to say, " If I can't have my own 
way, I will not only render no asMstance, but wiU stand 
by and criticised We have always been acoustomed to 
regard the " dog in the manger " as an unreasonable ani- 
mal. If he could not masticate and digest that particular 
kind of food, he ought to be satisfied to keep away and 
not bark at the ox which could do a good business in his 
own way. It is much easier to advise and criticise than 
to act efficiently. But we need most of all, earnest, per* 
severing and united action in the noble cause of popu* 
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lar education in Vermont. Shall we have it ? jShall w& 
go forward, or falter and fail in our enterprise ? Our 
third correspondent, a gentleman who, in view of his 
position in our educational field, is able to do more to 
sustain the Journal than any other ten men, 'writes; 
" I do value the Vermont Journal. I do think it ought 
to be and can be sustained, and I should deeply regret 
to have it go down for want of support." We re- 
peat the inquiry, shall the School Journal continue or 
suspend? Its friends must answer tliis question practi- 
cally before the expiration of two months. It will live if 
a few (we do not expect many) of our fellow laborers will 
offer to filiare the responsibility. Who will become re- 
sponsible for 50 copies of the Journal at 50 cents per 
vol.? Who for 25 copies, at 60 cents? Who for 10 
copies, at 70 cents ? Who for one copy, at $1.00 ? And 
how many female Common School Teachers will subscribe 
at 50 cents per vol. ? We will allow those who become 
responsible for a number of copies as above, to obtaio 
Subscribers wherever they please. We thus put th& 
question and all the professed friends of education in the 
State will cast their vote upon it. All who make no re- 
sponse, will vote to have the School Jcurnal discontin- 
ued and all who offer aid and co-operation n&Wy will vote 
to have it live. The votes will be counted and the result 
made known in due time. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— All Ulh for the School Journal tiot 
paid hy the last of December, 1861, will he left in other hands for 
collections And it should he remembered that those who have ordered 
their copies^ stopped without paying what was then due, will Ik 
charged in full to the end of the year. We have repeatedly givers 
notice that the Journal would not he discorUinued until all arrears 
were paid. Besides, our terms were in advance. 

Educational Journals. We see no indications of 
faltering among the friends of education in other States. 
All the School Journals from New England and the West 
come to our table apparently in full life and vigor. Wo 
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see no intiinatioos in any of tbem that suspension on ac- 
count of the war, is thought of. 

Our Academies. We hear from the Liberal Institute So. 
Woodstock, and from Towmend Academy. They now have 
about one hundred pupils each. Wm. B. Shvgmmhy A. JS., 
a Preceptress, and four assistant teachers in the several 
Departments, constitute the Board of Instruction at South 
Woodstock. G. E. Lane^ A. -B,, Principal, and Mm F. 
M. Webster^ Preceptress, have charge of Townsend Acad- 
emy. 

jDierf, at Hanover, N. H., the 14th inst., Prop, C. Long, 
D. D., aged about 56, This is the fourth Professor of Dart- 
mouth College who has died within the last three years 
— Professors Ycmng^ Haddock, Shurileff, and Long. 

Our Last Comet, it is said, is still visible by the aid of 
the telescope. It is now not far from the Star Eta in the 
Constellation Hercules. This Comet seems to have met 
with a misfortune since it left us, in the loss of its tadl> 
^'Nothing remains but a nebulous shroud, the whole not 
unlike in appearance to a small planetary nebula." 

What an English l^atesman says of its, " In Education 
Americans are in advance of us. There is no such thing 
as an American bom child above ten years of age who 
cannot read and write. Every parent is bound to edu- 
cate the child ; and if the parent does not send him to 
school, the State does. In regard to the observance of 
the Sabbath-day and the maintenance of their churches, 
especially in the States of New England, they are also 
before our country. And as I traveled through America 
and saw those magnificent churches, all raised by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the people, I smiled and said, 
^ Dear me, we have people in our country who say, if that 
small thing called church-rates is removed, the Church 
of England will go to decay I' They have no church 
rates there — they have no taxes for the maintenance of 
the church, and yet, if we take the number of churches 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants, there ar^ 
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more places of worship in America than in England." 
As Mr. Liiid^ay expresses a strong sympathy for the 
South, in the same speech from which this extract is 
taken, he ought to know that there are in the Southern 
States, a milium of children, " American-born," who are' 
forbidden by law to learn to read and write, and as many 
more whites not well instructed. It is only in the free 
states that any sufficient legal provision is made for popu- 
lar education. 

To Teachers. We ofiFer Northend's Teacher and Pa- 
rent or Northend's Teacher's Assistant (the trade price of 
either is $1.25) and a copy of Gleanings from School Life 
Experience, for $1,00. Sent by mail for $1.25. 

Physical Education. In our Dec. number we shall 
publish an article upon Gymnastics in Schools from the 
pen of Dr. Dio Lewis, with wood cut illustrations. If 
the Journal continues other articles will follow. 

Dr. Lewis's Normal Institute for Physical Education 
will open its second course on Jan'y 2nd, 1862. Those 
interested can send to him for a circular. 0. •■ 



NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &c. 
Adams* Improved Arithmetic. — This work is based upon the analytic 
and synthetic methods of instruction. These two methods were first com- 
bined by Mr. Adams in 1827. His first work, the <• Scholar's Arithme- 
tic,*' was issued in 1801, so that the venerable author has been before the 
public sixty years. Now, in his eighty-eighth year, he presents to their 
patronage and favor this, his last, edition, re- written in a style much 
condensed, carefully revised, and clothed in a neater and better finished 
dress than heretofore. Mr. Adams may almost be called the Father of 
Arithmetical Science in this oountry. He first introduced diagrams for 
ihe illustration of Square and Cube Roots. The paternity of the system of 
Topical Questieninjc may also be justly accorded to him. Through his 
*« New Arithmetic," he was our own instructor in this science. Knowing 
so weU the value of his work to the diligent scholar, we hesitate not to 
recommend it, in its revised form, to general use in our schools. Pub- 
lished by Collins & Brother ; New York. 

Elements of Geometry Bnd Trigonometry 9 with Practical Applications, 
by Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M. Improved Electrotype Edition. — This 
work is a continuation of the well-known author's Mathematical Series. 
Much attention is given to the converse of propositions. The applieation 
. of Geometry to Mensuration, tlie MisceUaneous Exercises which follow, 
and the application of Algebra to Geometry, are all eminently practical. 
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The ElementB of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry appear to embrace all 
that i^* edseiitial in thU branch lor academical instructiub. The trigcno- 
me:ric t'unctiuns are regarded a* ratios, according U* the method now gen- 
erally adopted by the best American mathematicians. We ti.iiik the 
work welJ adapted to instruction in tLe branches ol "which it treats. Pub- 
lished by Uobert S. Davis & Co. ; Boston. 

Fasquelie't French Course.—'ThiB justly popular work needs no com- 
mendation Irom us. Combining the analytic and synthetic methods 
rij^htly prnpoitioned and carefully blend d, It presents to the student in 
this polished language a complete guide to an accurate knowledge ol it. 
The author is a dii>tinguished protestor in the University of Michigan, and 
has endeavored to furnish a work that an experience of over twenty years 
practice in teaching the modern languages has both taught him the i)*ed 
of and titled him to supply that need. The test of the school-iooni haa 
already fuliy acknowledged his success. Published by Ivibon & Pniu- 
ney ; New York. 

Vermont Quarterly Gazette, — An Historical Magazine, embracing a di- 
gest ol the > istory of each town, civil educational, religious, theological, 
and literary. This publication is to centrist of a series ot fourteen Quar • 
ttrlies. The numberb for Aodison and Bennington counties are already 
issued. The latt r is belore us and has been chiefly prepoied under direc- 
tion of Hon. Hiland Hall, an excellent steel engraving of whom piclacea 
the number. It contains much interesting matter ' connected with the 
early history ot our ^tate, especially in regard to the troubles with New 
York, ti e defeat ol Burgoyne, etc. The Chiitenden county number is to 
api>ear early in the coming year. Edited and published by Abby Maria 
Hemenway; Ludlow, Yt. 

The North American Review. — Contents of the October number : Chaa. 
Albert, Victor Emmanuel 11 and Piedmont in 1868, and the History oithe 
Congress of the Deputies of the Italian States at Vienna; Law a Perlecti. 
ble Science ; The Ansaireeh of Syria ; Modem Theoretical Astronomy ; 
De Tocqueville on the French Kevolutiim; Lord Macaulay as an Histo- 
rian ; St. Anthony ; Habeas Corpus and Martial Law ; Buckle's History 
of Civilization in England ; Critical Notices. Thi& number possesses more 
than ordinary merit, and will richly reward all intelligent readers. — Pub- 
lished at Boston by Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. Teims, $6 a year in ad- 
vance. 

Harper* 8 Magazine, — The November number of this popular and truly 
T aluable Magazine completes the twenty- third volume. Amnng the con- 
tributors to this volume may be noted J. T. HeadUy, J. S. C. Abbott, B. 
J. Lossinga T. S. Arthur, C h» rlotte Bronte, Bayaid Taylor, and many 
others prominently known to the American public. The illustrated arti- 
cles in the present number are very interesting. 

Atlantic Monthly, — Among the contents for November are: George 
Sand, The Flower of Liberty, Alex De Tocqueville, Agnes of Sorrento. 
Health in the Camp, Concerning People who carried VVeightin Liie, Why 
has the North felt aggrieved with England > Wild Endice, and 1 he SVash- 
en of the Shroud. 

Peterson** Magazine. — The November number contains thirty-seven ar- 
ticles and sixty -seven illustrations. The thrilling story — The Broken. 
Life, is continued. I'hiladelphia. 

Arthur s Home Magazine is just the thing for home readiag, being full 
of morel and instructive, as well as entertaining, nading matter. 

The Home Monthly we can always speak (f in the highest terms. It 
adapts itself to every member of a family, and is truly worthy ol the pat- 
ronage of all who regard the right culture of the mind and heart ol pri« 
mary importance. 
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VOLUME III. DECEMBER, 1801. NUMBER XII. 

DOES THE INVESTMENT PAY? 

The education of a young Prince or Princess is regard- 
ed in royal governments, as an important matter, affect- 
ing, as it must, the welfare of nations. The selection of 
a proper tutor for such an heir to the throne, always ex- 
cites a deep interest and solicitude throughout the king- 
dom or empire. 

But we are a Nation of Sovereigns^ and our children all 
princes of a future generaiion. Yet, with how little com- 
parative solicitude^ do parents and teachers in our com- 
munity, enter upon the great work of Education. How 
little interest is felt in the character and success of our 
Common Schools. How small the capital invested in 
school-houses, apparatus^ books and teachers, (if we may 
judge by the amount paid for their services.) And d© 
parents expect a liberal income from this investment? 
Would they expect it in any other department of labor or 
trade, under similar circumstances ? Suppose the me- 
chanic, the farmer, or the merchant, should invest so mea- 
^erly, as a means of carrying on his business, what but a 
disgraceful failure would be the result? Yet there is no 
investment that pays so well as the necessary expense of 
a first class district school ; a spacious, convenient and 
tasteful house, a good apparatus and suitable books, and 
a well qualified, efRcient sluA expensive (because well qual- 
ified) teacher. As a mere matter of dollars and cents, we 
repeat it, no investment pays so well. 

Railroad and Bank stock is often hdow par. Manual 
and mechanical labor may, for various reasons, fail of their 
reward. But intellectual and moral culture, a sound and 
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practical education for our childrea, is always available ; 
is a better security against future want^ than any amomd 
of money can he. 

The great object which every paient professes to have 
in view, is the welfare of his children. He spends toil- 
soine days and sleepless nights for their support, protec- 
tioi^ and happiness,, while yet under the paternal roof. 
And the source of his solicitude in regard to theii: riper 
▼ears, is that they i»ay be well provided for and "well 
started in the world." But how often do parents mis- 
judge in thi3 important matter, and as a consequence, not 
only wtiste their own energies but ruin their children. The 
choice usually lies between the accumulation of wealth €»n 
the cue hand, and the education of their children on the 
othei:,, and in a inajority of cases, their early eduoiatidn is 
neglected fof the sake of saving money. To prove this, 
we have only to refer to our common schools, aB they are. 
How poor and ill-adapted our school^honses ; how desti- 
tt},te of suitable apparatus and books, as above suggested ;r 
how chea^j^ many of the teachers employed. The reason 
ass^ned is that "the district is too poor to provide bet- 
ter.'^ Still these parents have e«wjted comfortable hoHses 
and splendid bavfis ; have eoaployed the most efficient help 
on their &e«)s, and purchased the best implements of hus- 
bandry in tflie market. They are not t®o poor to provide 
well for their anifnols and the successful pros^ution oi 
their business, but too poor to. educate their ehUdren I 
Now, it can be demonstrated that any family of children 
left in the world with no inheritance but a good chaFacteir 
and a thorough education,, are infinitely safer and more-* 
tiure of an honorable livelihood., than VKith a fortune witb^ 
out the advantages of edttcatioo. How often. the wealth 
accumulated by the industry, self-denial and toil of i^ 
ipiserly father, who could not afford to educate his child- 
ren, has been squandered by his ignosant andi dissi^ted 
»ons. And how numerous the instances wher« chikiren,. 
reared in poverty but eduicatedj by the labor and seUd^ 
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nial of anxicms parents, have risea, anaided, to stations 
of honor and affluence* 

Not only so^ but these very children have come up to 
give their honored parents a liberal support, and to com- 
fort them in their declining years. These parents had 
^^cast their bread upon the waters^ and found it again after 
many days*" Such results are legitimate* Wealth with 
ignorance ia always a curse to the young ; poverty with 
education, always a blessing. 

Every considerate parent will, therefore, aiafce ttie first 
and most liberal outlay for the education of his children 
in the common school. He will not be s^itisfied until the 
school is provided with every facility for the greatest im- 
provement and most thorough discipline. 

But the necessary expense of a good district school is a 
profitable investment, not only in view of the results upon 
the future of our children, but in view of the increased 
value given to real estate, in any community. Where- 
ever the condition of our schools is improved, there, and 
in the same proportion, is the value of pn^rty increased. 
What is a good &rm worth in Sodom? Yet, the educa- 
tion of our children, in the proper sense of that term, is 
all that can prevent any district or neighborhood from be- 
coming a Sodom. How, then^ is it possible for parents to 
manifest so little interest in the welfare of their schools? 
Why bestow so little care upon the selection of teachers? 
Why take so little interest in the school while in op- 
eration ? 

The utmost caution should be exercised in the selection 
of the person to fill this high office, but when once em- 
ployed, the good of the school requires that he should re- 
ceive the encouragement and co-operation of the whole 
district. He may not prove to be as elSicient as would 
be desirable, still he most be sustained. As long as he is 
allowed to hold the office of teacher, parents have no right 
ta tako sides against bi«i« The influence of such opposi- 
tion is always destructive of gcod order, and tends to fos-- 
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ter a spirit of rebellion in the school. Better sustain an 
unworthy teacher than encourage insubordination ; if he 
is to be dismissed, let it be done by the parents^ and not 
by the pupils. 

But if parents would co-operate with their teacher and 
secure to their children the benefits of a good schoolythey 
must feel and manifest a deep interest in its success. The 
indifference of parents has chilled the enthusiasm and 
blasted the hopes of many an earnest teacher. When he 
entered the district his heart was warm and his handtj 
strong for the important work assigned him ; but he found 
no sympathy, met with no encouragerjoenty and received 
little or no attention from his patrons. The children im- 
bibed the spirit at home, and brought it to the school- 
room. Compelled to toil on alone and amid such discour- 
agements, he gave up in despair, when, with suitable en- 
couragement, he might have been successful. 

Parents should always have a mutual understanding 
with their teacher. To this end, they should form an 
early and intimate acquaintance with him. And while he 
reveals to them his views and plans for the management 
and instruction of his school, they should give assurances 
of their willingness and determination to aid him in car- 
rying out his measures. They should frequently visit bis 
school. This habit cannot fail to have a favorable influ- 
ence both upon the teacher and the pupils. If the prac- 
tice should become general in our community, the change 
would mark a new era in the history of common school 
education, and result in untold good. Not only are teach- 
ers quickened to activity and faithfulness and pupils to 
diligence by such visits, but parents are enabled to gain 
more correct views of the progress of their children, and 
the eflSciency of their instructor. 

It is the duty of parents, also, cheerfully to furnish all 
necessary books and apparatus — not under the direction 
of interested book agents, but when the good of the 
school requires it. All scholars of the same standing must 
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fcave uniform books in order to be properly classified, 
and sometimes the old should give place to the new and 
improved books, for the entire class. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that uniformity is more important than change. 
Apparatus is needed to aid in the explanation of principles 
^nd facts ; good books, black-boards, maps, globes, cube- 
blocks, et cetera, are the tools for our ^^artist," and he 
should not be required to work without them. 

Again, parents should not indulge their children in ir- 
regular attendance, or withdraw them temporarily from the 
•chool, except in cases of absolute necessity. Such irreg- 
ularity is disheartening to the teacher, and injurious both 
to th-e school and the individual scholar ; it tends to de- 
stroy his interest in the school and his ability to retain an 
honorable standing in his classes. It is the manifest duty 
of every parent, therefore, to insist upon punctuality in 
attendance and promptness in the discharge of every 
school duty. 

Once more, we may remark, parents should never pub- 
licly censure the teacher lor supposed faults. Too often 
has he been tried, condemned and executed without a 
hearing. A rebel chastised in school, has told his griev- 
ances to indulgent parents at home ; they believe his ex- 
aggerated story, manifest their sympathy, and, without 
stopping to leani the facts in the case, pass judgment 
against the teacher. Now the offended parties proceed to 
excite prejudice, and create feeling in the school and dis- 
trict, in view of this fancied outrage, until half the neigh- 
borhood are in open rebellion against a faithful master, 
whose only fault is that be did not crws/i the offender while 
in his power. But such sympathy and opposition are all 
wrong; unjust to the teacher, injurious to the child and 
ruinous to the school. The teacher has a right, in all 
cdses, to demand a fair trial before condemnation, and it is 
his duty to maintain supremacy over his school, at all haz- 
ards and by whatever means necessary. If the pupil or 
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|>areBt can rightfttlly interfere, the teacher's office is di- 
vested of its power and the school of its utility. 

Let parents consider well the toils and hardships of 
the true teacher, and learn to co-operate and sympathize 
with him ; let them pay him a fair compensation for his 
Talnable services, and render him all needed encourage- 
ment and aid ; then may they hope to secure for them- 
selves, their children and their country, the lasting bene- 
fits of a thorough Common School Education* 0. 



SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 

BT BIO LEWIS, M. D. 

The Bean-Bag Exercises are the best to begin with. 

For the average of pupils the bags should be, when fin- 
ished, eight or nine inches square, sewed with double 
linen or silk thread, and three quarters filled with beans. 

The beans should be rii^ised until the water runs from 
them quite clean, and then dried before they are put into 
the bags. As often as once in two weeks the bags should 
be emptied and washed, and as often as once a month -the 
beans should be rinsed. 

The young ladies who continue to use the dirty bags 
which I see every where, soiling their clothes and hands 
and filling their lungs with fine dust, must have a strong 
instinct for exercise. 

The bags ought not to be used more than a quarter of 
an hour each day, and never at all except under the eye 
of the teacher, and with thorough discipline. 

When a military company shall prosper with dirty musk- 
ets and bad discipline, then a school may continue to feel 
a lively interest in these bag exercises, managed as they 
usually have been. 

A trunk or box with a lock, in which these bags may 
be kept when not in use, is a good expedient. All this 
will cost but little money and time, and must be carefalljr 
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observed by nH ^bo would not aee th^ir papil^ kick a 
mass of dirty bags into a dirty coFBor^ to Idave them there 
in didgust Schools in which I have taught between one 
and two years, use the bags now with more than double 
the interest of the first months 



No. 1. Arrange your players i^ 
t\^x) classes, standing ia the ai«l«B 
between the desks^ or otherwise. 
The classes shouM face each other 
and be about sics feet apart. IJach 
pupil plays with the one standia|!: 
exactly opposite him^ one bag to each 
couple. The teacher gives the word, 
owe, two, three; and the bag is thrown 
backward and forward, ten, twepty, 
or fifty times, as tire teact»er iws in- 
dicate. It should be thrown n*om 
the position represented in IHg, 1, 
and never tossed from the lap. As 
each couple finishes the number an- 
nounced by the leader, the bag is 




Fig- 1. 



held up as high as may be^ and the number cried in a 
loud voice. 




No. 2. The same as 
No. 1^ except the right 
hand only is used, the 
left one being held on 
the side as shown in 
Fig. 2. 



No. 3. Same as No. 
2, except the left hand 
is used in throwing the 
bag, while the right 
band is held oh the side. 




Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 
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No. 4. Same as the last, except the bag is thrown from 
the position represented in Fig, 3. 



No. 5. Same as the last, 
except the bag is thrown with 
one hand, as shown in Fig, 4. 

No. 6, Same as No. 5, ex- 
cept the left hand alone is 
employed. 

No. 7. Hold the bag as rep- 
resented in Fig. 5 and throw 
over the head to your partner 
ten to fifty times, as in all the 
previous ones. 






No. 8. Thro-w from 
the position represented 
in Fig, 6. In catching, 
the hands must be held 
in the same position. 



No. 9. Same as last, 
except the left hand is 
used in the throwing 
and catching. 




Fig 6. 



Fig. 7. 



No. 10. Each player turning his right side toward 
his partner, will throw it from the point of the elbow, 
keeping the fore arm vertical, as seen in Fig, 7. 

No, 11. Same as the last, except with the left hand. 
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No. 12. From the position shown in Fig 8, toss the 
bag from ten to fifty times, as in all previous exercises. 

No. 13. Turning your right side toward your part- 
ner, throw the bag from the position shown in Fig. 9. 

No. 14. Same as the last, except the throwing is to bo 
done with the left hand. 

No. 15. Turning your right side toward your partner, 
again throw with both hands from the chest. 

No. IG. Turning the left side, throw with both hands 
from the chest. 






Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9 



Fig. 10. 



No. 17. Turning your right side to your partner, throw 
the bag from the position seen in Fig, 10. 



Is learning your ambition ? 

There's no royal road ; 
Alike the peer and peasant 

Must climb to her abode ; 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 

In Helicon may slake it. 
If he has still the Roman will 

To find a*way or mak« it. 
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"IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER." 

Lois Yanderbergy with her shawl ovet her head, had 
been standing at the gate more than half an hour, in the 
chill evening air, looking vainly for her little brother, 
Pierre, when suddenly the boy appeared through the 
thick mist as if he had risen out of the earth. 

•'Ah, here you are," cried Lois, ** how slowly you must 
have walked. Father has been waiting an hour for his 
paper. But come now, do hurry in out of the rain. We 
have got a splendid iviaring fire for this dreary night, and 
we're going to have hot cakes for tea ! " 

But to this cherry intelHgence little Pierre only respond- 
<5d, " I'm sure 1 don't care if we are," in such a dismal 
tone, that, as they entered the bright fire-lighted kitchen, 
Lois turned upon him a look of great anxiety. 

'* I'm afraid you're sick, Pierre," said she, seeing very 
clearly that something had gone wrong. 

" No, don't trouble me ; I'm only tired." 

Nevertheless, Lois noticed that when he had hung away 
his damp coat and tippet, he seated himself by the win- 
dow as far as possible from the bright, cheerful fire, and 
hid hie head behind the curtain. 

" Now, Pierre," she whispered, following him, " yon 
must tell nie what has happened." 

" Don't ask me, sister," said Pierre, melting a little, " I 
«im ashamed to tell." 

But Lois persisted, and she had such kind, '' taking '' 
ways, that, as Pierre would have told you, she never let 
down her little bucket of sympathy into Pierre's heart 
without drawing up nearly all of his troubles. 

" Well, Lois," said he slowly, •* in the first place, you 
know how anxious father has been that I should be 'head 
boy ' at school this year, and you know how I've studied 
•early and late, and have'nt missed a single lesson ? " 

" Yes, indeed," cried Lois. 

•'^ Then you know that Herbert Bell is the only other 
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boY who has been studying so hard, and I'm sure I can 
remember at least three times he has missed this quar- 
ter." 

«Ye8,weU?" 

" Well, to-day, Mr. Simmons asked me to stay a few 
minutes after school, and when the scholars were all gone, 
he said — 

" ' I've been very much pleased with some of my schoU 
ars lately, and I've been thinking I should like to give the 
one who has the most good marks at the end of the quar- 
ter some reward for his industry and good behavior. 
Now what should you think a boy, about your age, would 
like best for a present this winter? ' O Lois, you can't 
think how my heart beat I I thought right away, * I'm 
sure he means mty and I'm afraid he knew that I thought 
so, for it seemed to burn right through my cheeks. But 
in a minute I said, just as carelessly as I could, ^ Why, I 
should think, sir, a boy couldn't like anything better than 
a nice little sled, with iron shoes, and painted bright red,' 
for you know, Lois, I've wanted one three winters, and 
father never could afford it,and now 'times' are harder than 
ever. Well, he smiled, and said he should think that 
would please a boy, and then he looked right in my iacp, 
and said, ' What do you think of Herbert Bdl? Isn't ho 
about as good a scholar as we have in school?' I declare, Lois, 
if my cheeks burned before, I felt this time as if my whole 
h«ad had tumbled off into the stove, and I was choking 
with the smoke besides. I couldn't speak for a moment, 
but just pretended I had a terrible cough, and by and by 
I just managed to say — 

" ' Yes, sir, I don't believe there's a better fellow in all 
the world.' 

" ' That's all right,' said Mr. Simmons, very kindly, 'and 
now I've one more favor to ask of you. As you and Her- 
bert are such very good friends, your tastes must be some- 
thing alike, and I should like some pleasant Saturday to 
take you with me to the city, to help me pick out just the 
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right kind of a sled, for it*s a good while since I was a 
boy, and I'm afraid I don't know so much about some 
things as I did then.' 

" I hardly remember what 1 said, sister, but pretty soon 
I was out on the road, thinking I knew just how that wick- 
ed old Haman felt, for you see I thought /was the boy 
Mr. Simmons delighted to honor, and instead of that I 

must go to B and pick out a pretty sled for my Mor- 

decai." Pierre's voice shook, and leaning his hand against 
the window he stared out into the dark, rainy night. 

" But, Pierre," said Lois, " Vm sure you're not at all 
like that bad Haman. You certainly don't hate your 
Mordecai." 

" No. indeed, sister ; there 's all the comfort there is in 
the matter.'' 

" Not at all," cried Lois : *' there's something more. I 
think it was a very great honor for Mr. Simmons to con- 
sult you about the present. It showed that he thought 
you had a noble, generous heart, and were above all feel- 
ings of envy and jealousy." 

*^ I never thought of thaf,^^ said Pierre brightening; 
*'.but then, sister," he added more sadly, " I'm pretty sure 
lie saw what I was thinking about, and knew just how 
mean I was." 

" Not so veri/ mean after all," said Lois, smiling. " It 
was kind in yon to praise Herbert — " 

'^ Why, bister," interrupted Pierre, with a look of sur- 
prise. ^^ What else coul d I do ? Didn't I have to tell 
the truth .? " ' . 

*^ To be sure,'' said Lois, smiling still more, *' but I do 
not believe Mr. Simmons has such a very poor opinion of 
you. He knows very well how hard it is for a boy who 
has studied as you have, to stand aside, and let some one 
else take tiie first place. Ah, yes, little Pierre, we all 
Imve to struggle very hard and pray a great deal before 
we can ver}' cheerfully ' in honor prefer one another,' " 

*' But you can do it at last, sister? " 
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" Oh, yes ; we can so far conquer our selfishness for 
Christ's sake, that at last we shall very much prefer other 
people's happiness to our own." 

Pierre looked thoughtful, but was much comforted, and 
so far reconciled to life, that the call to supper and nice 
hot cakes was by no means disregarded. 

One pleasant Saturday, a few weeks after, Pierre rush- 
ed in with a bright face. 

*• Well, sister, it 's done at last. 1 and Mr. Simmons 
have bought the sled, and it is a regular beauty. Its name 
is ^ Rocket/ and it 's the brightest red. Oh ! won't Her- 
bert's eyes snap ! But now, sister, do you think it was 
wrong for mo to wish for one too ? There were plenty 
more beauties in the store, but they cost money," and little 
Pierre sighed. " Never mind " he continued bravely, 
'• Herbert is just tho best fellow, — and I really do think 
at last, that if only one of us could have it, I would rath- 
er it should be he, and I think I'll give him my little flag, 
too, so every thing* will be complete, and people will know 
the establishment goes for the * Union.' And oh, sister, I 
almost forgot, — examination will end Wednesday, and I'm 
to have the honor of presenting the sled. But do you 
know, I'm afraid Herbert half suspects, for he is in the 
greatest spirits, and says he knows something splendid 
that's going to happen before long. Some of the boya 
have got hold of it, too, I'm sure, for one of them said to- 
day, ' There's something going on right under your nose, 
Pierre, but Dutch people never get their eyes open till 4 
o'clock.' I was so happy I didn't mind it a bit, and only 
laughed to think how much wiser I was than any of 
them." 

Tho great Wednesday came. Herbert and Pierre pass- 
ed very fine examinations, and at the close Pierre arose 
to deliver the speech which had been carefully prepared 
for the occasion. 

" Herbert Bell," began Pierre, but, (how awkward ! ) 
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there was Herbert coming forward, too, and beginning — 

" Pierre Vanderborg — " 

" Keep still, Herbert," whispered Pierre, '' I am to make 
a speech^ and present you with a sled.*' 

" Just exactly what I am to do for yotf/' whispered 
back Herbert, with a merry laugh. 

Poor bewildered Pierre looked imploringly at Mr. Sim- 
mons, who rising, said — 

'^ I believe I shall have to decide this matter, and say 
Uiat the sled belongs to Pierre Vanderberg^ who has ten 
more good marks than Herbert." 

" Mr. Simmons," cried poor Pierre, but entirely broke 
down, while Herbert shook his hand as if it were a pump- 
handle. Lois wiped her eyes in a corner, and the boys, 
who were all in the secret, made the old school-room shake 
with a perfect tempest of applause. — Selected. 



THE GRAVE OF LYON. 



They have borne him away to the land of his birth, 
AHir fi*om the field where he fell, 
From the soil where he battled so nobly for rights 
From the comrades who loved him so well^; 
Near the graves of hi« kindred have laid him to rest 
Where the flowers of New England shall bloom on Uu 
breast. 



Ah ! sad is the requiem we chant o*er his grave, 

As we muse on the path that he trod, 

And we mourn that so valiant and kindly a heart 

Thus early is still, 'neath the sod ; 

But so nobly lie fought, and so bravely he died, 

Though we weep for his loss, 'tis with hear t*s welling pride^ 

Not alone in the hearts of his kindred he lives, . 
Not alone shall Connecticut claim 
The grave of her hero. — Missouri's broad plains 
EiLulUintly echo his &me u 
And the tears of a nation shall hallow the place 
Where his ashes repose with the graves of hi^xace. 
I\aa» lll.,04it.6, 18(&L. II. M. €L. 
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BE PATIENT WITH CHILDREN. 

" Ye have need of patieace ! " Nothing can be iBore 
true than this, and nothing is more applicable to those who 
have to do with boyd and girls. There are so many prov- 
ocations which demand endurance, so many faults which 
require correction, so much carelessness which provokes 
rebuke, and so much perverseness which calls for firmness 
and control, that ^^ teachers of babes," if not of a temper 
absolutely angelic, need to have '' line upon line — line up* 
on line, precept upon precept — precept upon precept," to. 
aid in the work which has &llen to their lot. 

There are so many temptations and accessories to im- 
patience, too. It is so easy and so natural for the strong 
to tyrannize over the weak. Absolute power is too fre- 
quently abused; and the power which a parent or ateachei 
exercises over a child is so far absolute that immediate 
resistance cao be rendered unavailing. True ; the parent 
has parental tenderness and love to restrain the impetuos- 
ity of impatience, but the teucher has not ; and if parents 
are often, in spite of natural barriers, impetuous, what 
wonder that teachers are so, too. 

It is less trouble,, so far as the present time is concemeif,. 
to blame, and scold^ imd punish a child for negligence, stu- 
pidity, or misconduct,, than to explain, reason,, and in- 
•truct. It take^ less time to box a boy's ears for being, 
mischievous, or to push a girl into a bedroom " all by her- 
self," for being idle, or talkative, or troublesome, than it 
does to investigate intentions and motives, or to inquire 
into causes ; and we do not wonder that the patience oi 
the Biost patient sometimes gives way ; but it is not the^ 
less to be deplored when it does give way. In one hour — 
in less time than this — in oiu minute,. evil msiy be wrought 
. which will undo the work of months, or which yo^rsof judi- 
cious treatment will not obliterate. Bo we say, then, thai 
children should be indulged and pampeved,. and their 
fiiujits overlooked ?* No ;. this, agaia, seern^ easier to tfae^ 
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indulgent and self-indulgent teacher than the wearying 
work of constant watchfulness and wise circumspection. 
But patience is as much required in the avoidance of false 
indulgence as in the banishment of undue or injudicioue 
severity. It is easier, for the moment, to yield to the 
wishes and dispositions of children than to oppose or reg- 
ulate them ; but, notwithstanding this, Patience should 
*' have her perfect work.'* Oh, ye teachers of the young, 
" ye have need of patience ? ^* And not patience only. 
In the proper exercise of discipline, discrimination and 
keen perception must be united with it, or even patience 
will fail. Perhaps no two children in any given number 
are precisely ahke in formation of mind, disposition, and 
general capacity. One will be timid, another bold; one 
sensitive, another obtuse ; one quick, another slow. In 
different things, and at different times, the same boy or 
girl may exhibit contradictory qualities, and yet there 
shall be nothing in all this that ought to be construed into 
a fault, or that should call for even a rebuke. Patience 
here will be lost in a maze, to which discriminatiun alone 
can furnish the clue, and that not always, for we have the 
word of inspiration to assure us that " the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things ; " but, in general, perhaps, the heart 
of a child may be pretty correctly read by those who do 
not, idly or contemptuously, neglect its study* 

At all events, it is better to be credulous than incredti-- 
lous — better that a child should ten times escape the just 
punishment of a fault through an excess of patience, than 
be once unjustly punished through want of discrimination^ 
The memory of the injustice will rankle in the soul, and 
produce worse fruits there, tenfold, in after years, than 
will spring from the consciousnc^ss of having committed 
faults innumerable with impunity. 

Teachers or parents never will or can deal wisely with, 
a child unless they dispense with impulse, and scrutinize, 
in every possible way, what appears worthy of condem- 
nation ; and the best way to follow out this scrutiny ]« 
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mentaUj to change places with the offender — to be a child 
again — to divest one's self of all but a childish judgment 
and capacity — to throw back one's self upon childish 
views and feelings — and to submit to be guided by child' 
ish reasonings, and then, after all, if there be a doubt, to 
give the child the benefit of that doubt. But, ohl what a 
deal of trouble is all this ! Very well ; we are not think- 
ing aboutyourtrouble, but about the child's good. Though 
as to trouble, the best way of doing anything is the least 
trouble some way in the end. But by trouble you mean 
painstaking, time, attention, and regard to the ultimate 
object. Now, can anything in the world, worth doing, be 
well and properly accomplished without these ? Can a 
pudding be made, or a pig be fed, or a beard be shaven, 
without these ? Trouble 1 shame upon those who, under 
the selfish, but vain, plea of saving themselves troiMe — 
present trouble — make trouble for others in after years! 
Let them do anything, be anything, rather than teachers 
of the young. — Chdey. 

TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
I am glad that — " Modes of teaching Arithmetics^ — have 
been introduced to the readers of the Journal in the brief 
abstract of Mr. Dana's Lecture given in a recent number. 
As so large a portion of scholars in our schools make 
Arithmetic their principal study, it is especicJly impoi*tant 
that the better modes of teaching it should be employed. 
Will you allow me, therefore, to call the attention of some 
of our younger teachers to one or two points in relation 
to these modes, not referred to in the Lecture mentioned 
above, which seem to me of primary importance, and 
which, if I mistake not, tiro very much neglected in many 
of our schools. 

WRITING THE SOLUTION OP PROBLEMS UPON THE BLACKBOARD. 

Have you not oftentimes, Messrs. Editors, in your em- 
ployment as teachers, when you have requested one of 
your older scholars to indicate with the proper mathe- 

24 
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matical signs^ the solution of a simple question in the 
lesson of the day, received this reply, — ^^ I doiiH know 
howJ^ And when you have inquired, if it was not as easy 
to write the signs of the several operations to be perform- 
ed as to perform them, have yoti not invariably been an- 
swered, " 1 can do the work and procure the answer given 
in the Book, hut 1 donH know how to represent it on the 
Blackboard ! " 

If you have not had observation of this kind your 
scholars have been more fortunate in their previous train- 
ing than many of mine. So frequently and constantly has 
my attention been called to the deficiency of my scholars 
in this particular, that I have come to regard it as one of 
the prominent things to receive attention at every recita- 
tion in Arithmetic. 

To explain in brief what I mean by writing the solu- 
tion OP PROBLEMS ON THE BLACKBOARD, and for the pur- 
pose of aiding the class of teachers referred to above,, u 
little in this direction, let me suppose that the lesson ot 
the day contains the following questions. — 

1. Alexander Green bought of John fortune a hoxof' tugavcon- 
taining 475 lbs. for $30. He sold 1-3 q/* it for 8 cents per pounds 
and 2 '3 of the remainder at 10 cents per pound. What is the val- 
ue of what remains at 12 1-2 cents per pound, and what dbes 
Green maJcfby the purchase and sale ? 

The class having properly studied the lesson will be 
able, and should be required, to dispense with books at the 
recitation, and this for the two-fold purpose of disciplin- 
ing them to habits of attention and relieving them of tfie 
aid of statements copied into their books from the work 
of others. The teacher reads the example distinctly 
twice, and three times if need be, and then requests one, 
two or a dozen of the class to go to the Black-board and 
indicate the solution of both questions. These correctly 
done will stand as follows : 
4'Z5 X 2-S X 1-3 X .12 1-2 = value of what remains. 
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476 X 1-3 X .08 + 475 X 2^ X 2^ X .10 -f» 475 X 2-3 
X 1-3 X .12 1-2 — 30. = Gain. 
2. Bought 78 acres^ 3 roods, and 30 rods, of land for $7,000, 
nnd having sold 10 House Lots, each 30 rods square, for $8.50 per 
square rod^ I dispose of the remainder at 2 cents per square foot. 
How much do I gain by the bargain f 



78 X44.3x40-f 30— 30X30 X 10 X 272 1-4 X .02 
+'30 X 30 X 10 X 8.50 — 7000. = Gain. 

3. How many yards of paper will it take to cover the walls of a 
room that is 15 1 '2 feet long^ 11 1-4: feet wide atid 7 d-iifeet high, 
the paper being 30 inches wide f and what would the plastering of 
the room cost at 10 cents per square yard f 
i5 1-2 -f 11 1^ X 2 X 7 34 .. , ■ , .u 
1 X 3 X 30-12 = ^''- y'*^^ "* ^•'"Sth. 



15 1-2 + 11 14 X 2 X 7 34 + 15 1-2 X 11 14 
i-^9 — X .10=. 

Cost of plastering. 

4. Two men in Boston hire a carriage to go to Concord, N, //., 
and back agmnfor %2b, the distance being 72 miles, with the 2^iV' 
ilege of taking in three more persons. Having gone 20 miles (hey 
take in C. At Concord they take in I), and when within 30 fuiles 
of Boston, QH their ret%m, they take in £. How much shcUl each 
pay? 

$25-144 X [20 X 1-2 + (72 — 20) X 1-3 + (72 — 30) X 

1-4+ 30 X 1-5] = A & B eacb pays. 
$25444 X [(755 — 20) X 1-3 + (72 — 30) X 1-4 +30 X 

1-5] = Cpays. 
$25-144 X [(72 — 30) X 1-4 + 30 X 1-5] = D pays. 
$25-144 X 30 X 1-5 = E pays. 

5. A. AtwoCid can h^e a certain field in 10 days, IVith the assist- 
ance of his son Jerry he can hoe it in 7 days, and with (he as^st- 
ance of his son Jacob he caii hoe it in G days. In how many days 
can Jerry and Jacob hoe it together ? and in how many days will 
(he three hoe it together P 

Work. Work, Day. 

(l-T— M0)+ (l.G— M0):1:: 1: or 

1 

(r?- MO) +(1-0-1-10) ^ ^ = ^''''' ^'^ ^''^•^' 
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Work. Work. Day, 

(1.7 _ 1.10) + (1-6 — 1-10) + MO : 1 : : 1 : or 

(1.7 _ MO) + (1-6 — 1-10) + 1-10 ^ 1 = ^^»- ^ ^^' 

The foregoing will, doubtless, be sufficient to show what 
I mean by writing solutions on the Blackboard, and I 
proceed to a second point of importance in teaching Arith- 
metic, — ^second not in importance, but only in the order 
of recitation, — ^and that is, 

TRAINING SCHOLARS TO EXPLAIN IN EXACT MATHEMATICAL 
AND GRAMMATICAL LANGUAGE THESE WRITTEN SOLUTIONS. 

In doing this, every teacher will need to exercise much 
patience and perseverance. A majority of scholars not 
having been accustomed to do this, will at first make hard 
work of it, both for themselves and their teacher. But 
let neither teacher nor scholar spare effort or time to se- 
cure proficiency in this matter. A little, accurately ^ iJurr- 
ougUy and understandingly done in arithmetic, is worth 
more to the scholar than going through the book a doz- 
en times in the way that many do. And in this particu* 
lar, especially, will the superiority of one teacher over 
another be manifest, for, as in teaching reading, so in 
mathematical reasoning, the teacher must exhibit, over 
and over again, a specimen for the observation and imi- 
tation of the learner. 

To illustrate, briefly, in this, take the last of the fore- 
going Examples. In how many days will Jerry and Ja- 
cob hoe the field together ? 

Statement. ^ 1 

(1-7 — MO) + (1.6 — MO) X 1 — No. days 

Explanation. — It will take them as many days as that 
part of the work which they can together do in one day 
is contained times in unity, or the whole work to be done.. 
By the first condition of the question, the Father and 
Jerry can do the work in 7 days ; therefore, in one day^ 
they can do 1-7 part of it ; but the Father alone can do it 
in 10 days, therefore, in one day, he can do 1-10 part of it. 
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Hence 1-T of the work, what the Father and Jerry can do 
in one daj, minus 1-10, what the Father alone can do in 
one day, will represent what Jerry can do in one day. 
By the second condition, the Father and Jacob cun do 
the Work in 6 days ; therefore, in one day, they can do 
1-6 part of it. Hence 1-6 of the woric, what they togeth- 
er can do in one day, mi/nvs 1-10 of the work, what the 
Father can do in one day, will represent what Jacob can 
do in one day. 

Hence 1-7 — 1-10 of the work, what Jerry will do in 
one day, phis l-* — 1-10 of the work, what Jacob will do in 
one day, will represent what they both will do in one day, 
and it will take as many times one day for them to do the 
work required, as the pajrt of the work thus indicated as 
done by them in one day, is contained times in unity or 
the work to be done. 

One example further, to indicate what seems to me to 
be the proper phraseology in these explanations, and that 
from Colburn's Mental Arithmetic, the best of all Arith- 
metics in the hands of a ofrnipeteffd^ and the poorest of all 
in the hands of an incompetent, teacher. ^' ^>x sev&nths 
€xffQrty4wo are four rdnJtha of hmo many fifths of forty ? 
Expression. 42 

^ X9 • 

-10:5 =10 1-8. 

Explanation. One seventh of forty-two is six. If six 
is one seventh of Forty4wo, six sevenths wHl he six times as 
many. Six times six are thirty-six. (Thirty-six is four 
ninths of how many fifths of forty ?) Ifthirty^six is four 
ninths of some number j one ninth of that number wiU he one 
fourth as many. One fourth of thirty-rsix is nine. If nine 
is one ninth of the number, nine ninths, which make the 
number, vnU be nine times as many. Nine times nine are 
eighty-one. (Eighty-one is how many fiftlis of forty?) 
One fifth of forty is eight, and eight is contained in eighty- 
one, ten £tpd ox^^ eighth times. Therefore, six sevenths offer- 
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ty two are four nintlisoften and one eighth times one fifth 
of forty. 

In this simple example I have marked the procees of 
reasoning with italics^ to distinguish it from its applica- 
tion, and this because within my own observation, many 
teachers entirely neglect this, and thereby despoil the en- 
tire process of mathematical beauty — the beauty of prect- 
sion. 

One thing more in reference to Colbum's Lessons. 
Though designed to be purely a Mental Arithmetic^ 
teachers of it will find, if they make the experiment, that 
training their classes to write the solutions on the £lack« 
board, will greatly increase their interest in the exercise 
and at the same time more effectually qualify them for 
the study of written arithmetic. 

There is much more that I would like to say on these 
points, but I designed to be brief, and will close .by re- 
questing some one of your readers to furnish for our com- 
mon benefit, through your columns, a solution for 
the following, found in Greenleaf 's Higher Arithmetic* 
(I quote from memory.) 

Four men, A, B, O and I>, bought a Grindstone whose diameter 
was forty inches. It they pay for it equaRy,it is required to find 
what number of ini^s, in equity ^ each shall grind oj^ from the 
semi-diameter in the order of the letters abovCy allowing the diameter 
of the orifice for the axle to be four inches ? 

In the solution requested, I would not only wish for the 
simple mathematical formulae, but the accompanying dia- 
gram and verbal explanation, or in other words the entire 
discussion of the question, both to the eye and the ear^ 
which the teacher would require in the school-room. 

Teacher. 



It is not what we earn, but what we save, that makes 
us rich ; it is not what we eat, but what we digest, tfiat 
makes us strong ; it is not what we read, but what we re- 
member, that makes us learned. 
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MORAL CULTURE. 

Says the late Hon. Wm. Slade, whose memory sheds 
such a rich halo over Vermont, and whom the mighty West 
delight to honor as their benefactor : — 

" Education, in its broad and just sense, is the training 
of the Human Soul — the man — the whole man — Intel- 
lect, Conscience, and Heart." 

Children and youth should be taught to feel morally 
responsible for their every act. .Too apt are they to think 
that, because they are young, they may do with impunity, 
things that would be wrong in older persons, holding their 
parents and teachers responsible. And they are, some- 
times, to be blamed. Too often do they excuse youthful 
follies, by saying, '• every one must sow his wild oats," — 
a saying that has done incalculable wrong. Does not eVf 
ery one know that as a man sows so shall he reap ? If, 
then, he sows " wild oats " in his youth, most assuredly 
shall he reap their legitimate fruit. 

The child should be taught to do right always, because 
it is righty because duty to his Creator requires it, and be- 
cause happiness, even in this world, is to be found only in 
doing right. Paul says, " Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord ; for this is right; " the best reason in the world 
for any course of conduct, it is right. To secure this cul- 
ture, the Conscience should be so delicately trained that 
it will shrink from the very appearance of evil. Although 
proper authority should not be questioned, yet the child 
should be taught to obey, not because t"he law says he 
mustf but because the law is just, and obedience is right. 
Such training^ and such heart culture will alone fit him to 
became a free man — a fit member of this government of 
kings. 

What is Culture without this moral^ training ? Cultivate 
the -development of the body only, and you have aHeenan 
or a Morissey, whose brutality would put to shame the 
better class of brutes. Cultivate the mind only, and you 
a ve an Aaron Burr, who lived only to blight the happiness 
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of otherS; that his own sensual appetites and boundless 
ambition might be gratified. Education is power, but the 
education of the body and intellect, without a correspond- 
ing culture and development of the moral nature, produc- 
es a power for immense evil. The Elements are full of 
power, and when restrained and guided hy their Maker's 
hand, agencies of untold good ; but let them loose, and de- 
vastation and destruction line their pathway. A steam- 
engine under the guidance of the steady hand of the skill- 
ful and experienced engineer, is a power both harknless 
and eminently useful ,* but let the steam on, and remove 
liie engineer, or palsy his arm, and it becomes the agency 
of death and ruin. 

So it is with man. Give him the thorough ihreC'ftdd 
culture of body, mind and heart, and he becomes an hon- 
or to his race, strewing his pathway through life with 
blessings and good will. He is honored, respected and 
beloved. But give him intellectual culture alone, unac- 
companied by a sense of accountability to his God or to 
his fellow men, and who can estimate the evil he may do ? 
Let the history of a Cataline among the ancients, or of an 
Arnold of our own age, or of the traitors of UHiay, answer. 

In the series of articles of which this is the last, we 
have endeavored to set forth our own views of the cul- 
ture demanded by the times. We will briefly allude to 
some of the reasons for our conclusions. 

Look at the different portions of our republic at the 
present time. New England was planted in tears and 
sown in prayers. Her children were trained up in the 
'^ear of the Lord," which the Bible tells us many times, 
"is the beginning of wisdom." Churches and schools 
were planted with every settlement, and in the integrity 
and stem morality of this severe culture, were laid the 
foundation of our country's greatness. "Prom New Eng- 
land the influence of this culture has extended to the Mid- 
dle and Western States, and has done much to mold into 
harmony with our institutions the vast multitudes of the 
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ignorant poor that have there sought refuge from the de- 
caying tyrannies of Europe. Throughout this whole re- 
gion, prosperity, peace and quiet now reign, scunply 
disturbed by the flocking of thousands of our citizenr to 
arms for the defense of our liberties and nationality. 

But how is it in that portion of our country where this 
broad culture is withheld from the masses, — where the 
doctrine is boldly advanced that all government exists by 
force, that the right to govern rests with the few, and that 
it is the consequent duty of the many to obey ? Who 
would exchange the fruits of such a culture as our fiithers 
have bequeathed to us, for the unquiet and anarchy which 
now reign supreme in the Gulf States ? 

Let us. then, dear readers, one and all, teachers and 
students, parents and citizens, as we love our country and 
as we hope for our posterity the enjoyment of the same 
privileges which are now so richly bestowed upon U8„ 
seek for ourselves and for those under our care this broad 
culture. Let us learn from the troublous times in which 
we now must live and act, and which threaten to destroy 
the beautiful fitbric that has been reared up under th& 
protection of our noble Constitution, that the intelHgence,. 
integrity and virtue of the people, are the true aud ^u\y 
safe conservators of our liberties. And, finally,, let u» 
learn that he only is worthy to be ai freeman under that 
Constitution, who has first freed himself from tlkat worst 
of bondages, subjection to passion and appetite. L.. 

English Literature presents to the hungry reader a richi 
variety of solid dishes. One can take a cut of tender and juicy 
Lamh, or a slice of Bacon ; nor are the Greenes wanting. If he> 
is not fond of smoked meat, there is the original Hogg, or he may 
choose a Suckling, or a Kjd. He may have a Boyle, if not a roast ; 
and if he is fond of fish, there's Pollock. Some like a dish of 
Crabbe — a little crusty, yet many prefer a poet still more Shelly. 
And what for dessert ? O-pie. To wash all those good things. 
down there is plenty of Porter, and flowing Bowles, with a Butler 
lo serve them. With snch a feast before him, one may '^ laugb and 
grow fat ** until he gets Akenside, and all Scott free. Whal thft 
Dickens can he want more ! — [Home Journal. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

VT. BOARD OF EDUCATION.— The oth annual Report 
-is tt^ur table. It is one the most interesting documents of the 
iLiiif and decidedly the best that our excellent Board and Secre- 
tary have produced. We should be glad to rc-produce the whole 
of it and place it in the hands of every intelligent person in Ver- 
mont. But we can only print extracts from the Report from time 
to time, with some gleanings from JMr. Adams' extensive review of 
the condition of our common schools, and the progress of our cause. 
*The Secretary's Report show^s an increased interest in popular ed- 
ucation in the State. This certainly is encouraging; for anything 
is better than stupidity. Signs of life are omens for good. Teacli- 
ers* wages have advanced, which indicates a better appreciation of 
their services. Average wages for male teachers per month was 
$17.72 ; of females, $7.92. Whole number of heads of families in 
the State, 58,564 ; number of children between the age of four and 
eighteen, 85,892. The amount of money paid male teachers, 
$70,666 ; amount paid female teachers, S97,l 98. This indicates 
that females are employed much more than males, and shows that 
public sentiment is correct as to the comparative merits of the two 
classes, and especially as to the economy of employing females. 
In a majority of our common schools, and with teachers as they 
are, females will do better service than males. Why then, m the 
name of simple justice, should they labor .for ten dollars per month 
ies8 f Equal ability and efficiency demand equal pay. Our Sec- 
retary estimates the entire annual cost of our common schools, 
tit $490,656. Still our school expenses are much less than in some 
•other states. Vermont appropriates $420 to sustain fourteen In- 
stitutes. New Hampshire has spent more than $4,000 in holding 
ten Institutes per year, and Massachusetts .$3,500 for ten Insti- 
tutes, besides her three efficient Normal Schools. 

Including the same items, expenditures in Vermont amounted 
to $318,537 ; while Massachusetts spent $1,567,103.75. We are 
•doing what we can, but could do much more for the benefit and 
lionorof the State, if the means were more liberally provided. 
Ninety-four districts in the state, have been entirely without schools 
during the past year; and of this number twenly4kree^ 
schools were supended by votes of majorities ! The fact is a disgrace 
to Vermont, and so much of heathendom as comes within our own 
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borders, should at once be supplied with missionaries. Corporal 
punishment has diminished nineteen per cefU^ compared with last 
year. This may be for good or for evil, according to circumstan- 
ces. The fact may indicate looseness of government, a bettercon* 
dition of the schools, or a more judicious management on the part 
of the teachers. The last is, undoubtedly, the Secretary's view of 
the case. And if so, it is a good omen. Still, it is true that eor^ 
poral punishment is sometimes not only necessary but desirable. 
It should not be, it must not be abolished,if authority is to be main" 
tained in our schools. Our Secretary notes the alarming fact that 
during the last teu years, thirty-three per cent of our resident pop- 
ulation has emigrated from the State. While other N. E. States 
have gained nineteen per cent,; the border Slave States fourteen per 
cent. ; other Slave States, thirty-one per cent, and the Western 
States from thirty to two hundred and fifty per cent., Vermont has 
gained only one-third of ojxe per cent J This seems to be a good 
State to emigrate from ; and no one can doubt that those who leave 
us are among the best of American population. Our young men 
who go out to serve our country, ever have constituted, as they 
now do, the van guard of the national army. We shall be wise 
to devise some means to check this too rapid emigration and save 
the talent and enterprise now lost, in our own State. 

Our Secretary has given his critics on the " Bible Question,** a 
broadside that will, we predict, silence their guns for the present, 
at least. 

Mr. Adams is again on the wing. We hear from him at West 
Concord where he has just closed ** a large and good Institute,'* as 
he himself expresses it. Long may he be retained to serve our 
State. No man can do it better. 

Resignation op President Pease. — We regret to learn 
that Dr. Pease has not only decided to leave the College over 
which he has presided for six years, with so much ability, but that 
he is to leave the State. We can hardly afford to spare such a 
man at such a time as this. 

It is so, but we can't help it, — " We are informed by 
one of our principal publishers, that the detfiand for yanlcee booi§ 
is not affected by the war, and that, a few days ago he had an or- 
der for a considerable number of a Yankee arithmetic, although hia 
shelves are filled with a work by an eminent Southern scholar^ 
which is confessed to be the best in the language. 
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The war might as well — might better — have never been foaght. 
If the South is to continue a commercial tributary of the North — 
if, above all, it is to look to the North for the education of its child- 
ren, it is a subject and dependent province, and nothing more or 
less, no matter bj what mocking name of freedom it is deluded. 

As soon as this war is over, a Northern horde of salesmen will 
overrun the land, or come here to live, and vote down our liberties 
ftt the polls. If we do not make provision in oar laws to prevent 
these objects, Southern independence is an idle dream." — Bich- 
tnandVa. Dispatch. 

Bound Hill Water Cure. — Terms Reduced firom $7 
to $10 per week at the Bound Hill Water Cure, in Northampton, 
Mass. Open Summer and Winter. (Advertisement in next 
No.) 

Special Notice. — The Normal Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion at Dr. Lewis' Gymnasium, No. 20 Essex St., Boston, opens 
its second session, Jan. 2d, 1862, to continue ten weeks. 

Superannuated Common School Teachers. — ^The number 
of worn-out teachers who received aid in 1860, was 150. Of the 
181 teachers whose applications for aid had been granted, 25 died, 
8 were not heard from in reply t© letters, 2 resumed teaching, and 
1 withdrew from the fund. The average period of service of the 
150 is 21 1-2 years, and their average age in 186C was 66 1-2 
years." 

This is in Canada, We in Vermont would be satisfied if the 
State would provide comfortably for its teachers while in service. 
Would it not appear strange to hear Col. Thomas, (who has for 
the last two years, made so much efibrt in our Legislature to with- 
draw all support from our Common Schools,) advocating a bill to 
provide for Superannuated Teachers ? 

A Remarkable Phophecy. — ^**One of the most striking in- 
stances of the fulfillment of prophecy," says the Boston Christian 
Advertiser, **was pointed out to us lately by an eminent Baptist di- 
vine. It occurs in the 8th, 10th and 21st verses of Haggai, chap, 
iv : ^Behold there shall be a rebellion in the South, a rebellion 
of strong men and archers, of chariots and bright shields ; and the 
blast of the trumpet shall awaken the land, and, the nations shall be 
astonished thereat. And lo^ behold, because of the sin of the Soutbi 
her mighty men shall be as babes, her gates shall be utterly des- 
troyed, saith the Lord, yea, utterly destroyed shall be her gates, 
and her rice fields shall be wasted and her slaves set free. And 
behold, great ships from the North shall devour her pride, and a 
great storm from the West sliall lay waste her habitations. Yea, 
saith the Jiord, and her dominions sh^vU be broken.' " 
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GooLD Brown's Grakmab op Grammars. — ^The best book 
ever written on this subject. No teacher should be without it* 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar we hhje long used in 
classes with excellent success. See advertisement in another 
column. 

Our December Number and Vol. IV.— "We have delayed 
the present number of the Journal, that we might ascertain*more 
definitely the feelings and wishes of the friends of education^ as 
to its continuance. Shall the Vermont School Journal ^ survive 
or perish? " was the question to be settled. This enquiry has is* 
veakd an alarming degree, not only of indifference in regard to the 
School Jqumaly but of stupidity in view of the educational iater- 
ests of the State. This is not confined to that class <^ perseiiB 
who would not bo expected to appreciate the importance of vigor- 
ous action to sustain and elevate our schools, bat is feund amon§^ 
Clergymen, Superintendents, and Teachers. One clergyman re- 
gards it "dissipating to the mind " to read educational works! — 
One Superintendent cannot take or circulate an educational Jour- 
nal because the TVtbune must be taken and read I One Principal of 
an Academy is too poor to pay 50 cents for the tVermont 
School Journal and has not time to aid in its circulation! We 
will not now say what we think of a theology that is all theory, a 
patriotism that is all politics, and a professed interest in sehools thai 
is never felt or manifested abroad. 

This enquiry in regard to the continuance of the School Jour* 
nal,has also called forth the earnest expression of an enlightened 
abiding and practical interest, not only in this, but also in every 
enterprise calculated to benefit our schools. Many common school 
teachers beg of us not to discontinue the Journal. Many others 
(and some of them were opposed to starting the Journal), expxies» 
their earnest wish to have it continued and offer material aid and 
co-operation. Encouraged by these expressions, we have decided 
to hazard the experiment and to promise Volume IV. We shall 
hope with the aid pledged by our friends, to make the Journal bet- 
ter than it has been. We offer it on terms suited to the times. 
[See second page of the Cover]. We cannot, as all will see, offer 
PECUNIARY inducements for efforts to extend its circulation, as we 
offer it to all below cost for printing, — (We hope to save ourselves 
by the advertisements which we append. 
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We, call therefore, upon all to aid us in procuring new subscri- 
bers* Let each subscriber send us at least one additional name. 
We take all the responsibility and perform the labor, with no ex- 
pectations of receiving one penny for our services. . May wc not, 
therefore, without presumption, call upon our friends to lend us a 
helping liand ? The Journal ''still lives," may it never die« 0* 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Grekslbaf's Matubmatics.— We have for more than twenty years used some 
<ftf GreenleaTs books in our School. First, the national auitum&tic, as it was: 
afterwards tbeCoMMoif School ARirHMsnc; then both together much improved. 
We have used the Mkntal Aritumktic with great success. Still later, the Al- 
eebra, all things considered^ the best book of the kind extant. Now comes the 
Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, which appears so well, we have de- 
cided to introduce it next term, and doubt not, we shall find this l>ook like the 
others, able to endure tbe ordeal of the school room. We call atteotion ta the 
Publishers* advertisement in this No. of the Journal. . 

Bdtlbb's Analoot. — With an Introduptory Essay by Albert Barnes. 
We call attention to this weU known work, to notice tlie fact that tlic enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. Ivison, Phinnev & Co.« have issued a very fiiiO edition, with an 
Appendix of Questions by Leonidas S. Smith. These must greatly facilitate the 
9tuay, and espeoially the review, of the work with classe*^ New York. 

Atlantic Mojithlt. — December 1861. Home of Lafayette ; Field 
Kightinthe House of Commons , Lesend of the Lake, Agnes of Sorrento, New 
Counterblast, The Wolves, Story of To Dav, Health in the Hospiul, Story oi' 
Thanksgiving Time, Song in a Dream, England and Kmancii)atiou, Union and 
Liberty, How to Rough it, Self-Possession versus PrcTpossesi^ion, lieviews, &c. 
Thif number is fully up to the high standard which this excellent monthly hns so 
Isng held. The January number commences Vol. IX. The ha^ talent of the 
country are enlisted: Prof. Agassiz, NathM Hawthorne, Dr. VVindship, .las. Rus- 
mH Lowell. Bayard Taylor, and many others, each in his Appropriate fiehl, Tick- 
Bor & FMdfl, 185 Washington St, Boston. We will furnish the Atlantic and two 
oopiet of our Journal, during 1862, for Three Dollars. 

PBTBBtoN'a Maoaeiub. — We are in receipt of this popular Lady's Mag- 
ajdiia for December. It is a splendid number. The title pjtge far 13ajl i& & verv 
beaudful winter scene. ^Teterson" will be greatly improved in 1862. It will 
•ontain 1000 iMgvs of double column reading matter; 14 steel plates^ \% colored 
•teel fashion plates; 12 colored patterns in Berlin work, embroidery or crochet, and 
800 wood engravings^proportionately more than any other periodical gives. Its 
stories and novelets are well written. In 1862, Four* Original Copyright Noyelets 
will be given. Its Fashions are always the Latest and Prettiest. ItR price is but 
Two Dollars a year, or a dollar less than lilagazines of its class. To clubs it is 
cheaper still, viz: — three copies for $5, five for $7.50, or eight for $10. To ^very 
parson getting up a club, the Publisher will send an extra copy gratis, as a pre- 
mium. Specimens sent to those wishing to get up climbs. Address, Charlos J. 
Peterson, 806 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Abtkvb's Hoxb Magazine for 1862 ! Edited by T. S, Arthur and Vir- 
ffinim F, Toton9h»n4* — ^The nineteenth yphime of the Home Magazine will 
open with the number for January 1862. In f.11 ^e^pects tlje work will 
continue to maintafn the high ground assumed from tlie beginning. Here 
and Elegant I'remiujns ares^nt to all who make up Clubs. 

Tbbms, in Advance. — $2 a year ; 2 copies, $3 ; 3 copies, $4 ; 4 copies, $5; 
8 copies, and one to getter-up' of club, $10 ; 12 copies and one to getter- 
up of club, $15 ,-17 copies, and one to potter-up of club, $20. 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Wahiut »St-, Pliiladelhia, 

All Catalooubs of schools ip the StatCj sent to us, will be noticctl 
l^ext month. 
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LITTBLL'S LIVING AGE. 

Among the teachen and students of Vermont must be manj who are 
nobly ambitious of raitting their minds to the highest standard. To such 
the publishers of the *• Living Age ** offer the company of a weekly Tisl- 
tor, which has been welcomed by President Adams, Justice Story, Chun- 
eellor Kent, the histoiians Prescott and Bancroft, and thousands of en- 
lightened men in all paits of the country. The following is one of the 
" btar Paper!* " of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher : 

Since the Aay» of tlie (ieiitJeman's Magazine, and the pet Spectators, Bamblers, 
Idlers and Adventurer:*, what an advance has been made I There are more books 
tbar ever belore. and Mii good ones i the quarterlies are but books Jointly composed by 
Mveral co-operating authors, and contain papers, often, which represent the ripe re- 
sults of a M bole lifetime'H e3({)erience or reflection in every department of leammg. 
The niunthlieii, if leb« stately^ are harly leas able ; and all this is without prejudice 
to the weekly and daiiv newopapers, which command some of the best tliixikera and 
writers in Biigland and America- 

Jt was a liappy thought, to select from this wide range of matter the best articles 
in every departtneut, and by bringing them together in a new work, to give to the 
people at a very moderate sum, the cream of a hundred different inaccessible and 
expen«ive magazines and papers Bat this Mr. Litteli htifl done, and done so well as 
to liave de!4«Tved and earned for himself the thanks and esteem of all grateful readers, 
f )ur readers have doubtlesH seen the stereoscopic boxes which contain fVom twenty- 
live to a hundred plates, which, revolving, come up in succession before the eye and 
S resent living pictures from every part of the world This isjust what Mr. l.ittell doea 
»r us in literary matters. His Laving Age is a stereoscopic series of the learned and 
li erary doings of the world. It comes every week with a new set of pictures, reflect- 
ing every side of the writing world, scientific, philosophical, historic, didactic, criti- 
cal, titatistica', poetic; narrati\e, biography, stories— in short, everything except 
stupid goodneH9 and smart immorality. 

Out of so wide a field to select with taste and jc;ood Jud^ent, requires a talent, in 
its way. quite hs rare as that which produces a brilliant article. Every plodder cannot 
Kclect wisely. It demands great industry, multifarious reading, a nicety of taste and 
tact, which are none the less praiseworthy because so few think to praise them- Kead< 
ers are an uni^rateful ^et. They seldom thing of their obligations to those who pre^ 
prepare for them the endless trear^ure of the printed ppge. They seem to think that an 
author or comi)iIer t^hould be grateful and satisfied u they only buy and admire. But 
there i.«i for nobler natures a payment in coin less gross but more precious. If we 
were to express the senile ot love and gratitude which we feel to the authors that have 
cecompanKd m ith us, first as teachers, and since as revei-end companions, we sboold 
scarcely find words or space for the fullneis of the ofieriug! We love to cherish a 
(•enf^e of unimyable obligation to great hearts. And there is no man who performs the 
humblest service In the realm of learning and literature, who has not a right to the 
bonors and gratitude of benefactor 

Mr. I itteli is not pursuing a ne^v or recent thing. As long ago as 1886 we became 
MQbscribers to the Museum, a work similar to the Living Age, published monthly at 
I'biladi'lpliia. Thi> was the beginning of a .second series. W e know not when the 
flrstone begun. What n period between 1886 and 1869! And what a treasure is a 
consecutive series of volumes made up of the best matter which has appearee in that 
long period of more than twenty years ! 

Of the Living Age we have a complete set upon our shelveSj and we tind it unlver 
»al)y popular and useful. lor invalids, on who^e bands time hangs heavUy, and 
whose capricious taste wery day needs some new resource, these bound volumes must 
be invaluable. For thot-e ' who rtftiort to the country in summer, and wish an abun- 
dance of miscellaneous le .ding ; for long voyages— for those who love to go back to 
ether years and rend of events which are now histories but then were transpiring, wa 
ean cordiallv comiikend this unlailin ly interesting seiies. K\ery year they grow 
more interesting, nut onlv b> tlu; jirogressive contents, but because as we recede from 
past rears, we lind it doliirhtinl to have the means of recalling them. Thotie who have 
full nets of the Kdiuburgh lievii'w. the Quarterly, and who can read the artiolo 
which were written upon the apj:«eanince of Byrou-s ooems, sscott't-*, Crabbe's, the 
Waverly liovels, etc , know how cl«o| ly intere«Jting that eoi.teraporaneons critictos 
becomes with ever\ year that )ength^•n^ tbe period between us and it. But we most 
not trespass upon "tlui sp«ce. furth* r in thi«» busy week. And we perform but a duty, 
while it is a pleasure, in j^avin^ that we ron^ratulata him who h»s, and pity him who 
has not, upon his shelve> the now ulmost little libiary— LittelPs Living Age. 

Published every Saturday by LittelL Son* & Co-, Boston. 

For tHix Dollars a year, sf^nt rluectiy to the Puhlinhers, the Livixc; Aob 
will be punctual !y forwardnd, trcf of postage. 
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FESSENDEN, 



Willistou Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 

f8b.-2m. 

THOMPSON & RANGER, 

DEA.LEBS IN. jan.Gl-ly. 

^atcYves, 3ewe\r^ and Faucy Goods, 

No. 7 (Jranite How, Brattleboro, Vt. Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 

FROST & GOODHUE, ~~ 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DKALEHS IX jan.61-ly. 

^ei»-t r'etnoLllsr.CS-rooerlesi 

Foreign and l)omef?tic truits and Nuts, lloui and JSalt, rroduue> Fai;;aing 

Tools, etc. Hotel and Boarding House Ket'jjers Sujiplicd on Liberal 

Terms. One door North of the Post Office, Biattlcboro, Vt. 

C Ji A R L K S ^ A ."TIuTT; 
PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER! 

And Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, Silver, Fancy,and 
Toflet Goods. Standard Time by Transit Splar 
Observations, etc. Brattleboro, Vt: janeMy. 

M-VNUJj'ACTUliElt AND liKAJLKU IX ALL Kl.VhS OF 

CUSTOM MADE FURNITURE! 

Such as Mahogany and Walnut Parlor »Si;itcs, Solas, Chairs, Frgnch 
Kockmg: Chairs, Tables, Mirrors, &e. Carving, and Repairing Fur- 
niture done at short notice. Picture Fnimcs of all Descriptiocs. 

(.'nrner Main and Ili^h 8ts , Braith'boro, Vt. jan.61-ly. 

WHOLESALE AXD UtTAlL DEALER 

Silks, Shawls, Dre.^s Goods, Glovrs and Hosiery, Millinery, 

Emljoideries, and Trimming Goods. No. i Graniio Row, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, jnn. 61-1 v. 

Boofsl Shoes! and Rubbers! ~ 

,.Xhe Subscriber keeps constantly on hand Ladies double sole Buskin and 
C'ongress Bocts, Snow Boots, English Serge Boots, (i alters. Fremjh and 
Fancy Slippers and Sandals, Rubber Boots, etc. Also, HATS and CAPS 
of the most fasftionable styles. Gents' and Ladies' DRESS FURS, Um- 
brellas, Canes, etc. 4 Blake's Block. Hrnttlcboro. 1>. W. LEWIS. ~do. 

IF'^ c«3 -A.. S 3E^ 3E3 "K" IEBU , 

In the field for the Winter Trade, IS:;!, with NEW GOODS, New Pat- 
terns and LOW PRICES. Ladies I call and examine our Goods, and 
you will leave our establishment satisfied that we keep a *»'i'emple 
of Fancy," at Brattleioro, Vt. F. it A SPEYER. jan.61-lT. 



BOARDMAN. GRAY & GO'S 
SCHOOL I>I^I?^OSI 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars. 



Rosewood Cottage Piano, $150. 

Having rel)uilt our Factory, greatlj improved — saved our old 
dry stock of Iunil>or, eto., we ar»» again prepared to furnish our 8U- 
p#»rior Pianos of all kind?. 

^^SENI) FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.,^ 

Our regular style!> of Piano Fortes, 6 1-2, 6 3-4, 7 and 7 1-4 
octave we continue to make with all the late improvements, at from 
$200 to $500, accoi*ding to size and finish. *• Large discounts to 
ca«h buyers." 

llbidrated Price Lish and Ch^culars Furnished on Ap- 

pIicalio7u 
All our Piano Fortts have our great improvement, the 

Patent Insniated Iron Rlin and Frame, 

Making them the best and most durable in the world. 

These Pianos are being adopted in all the large Seminariea and 
Schools in this country, b<'ing found far more durable and keeping 
in tuno longer than any Piano^j Made in the old way with wooden 
ca^eiv 

*-SENI) FOR CIRCULARS.- 

Satisfaction guarantied or money refunded. 

BOAKDMANt GRAY & CO-, Uannfacturen* 
Albanv, Nkw York. 
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THE 
AND 

FA-MILY VISITOR 

Is intended to be what its name imports, a Journal of Educational 
News, and a welcome Visitor in everj intelligent Family through- 
out the length and breadth of the Green Mountain State! 

Its columns will be open to candid discussion of every subject of 
PRACTICAL JNTEHESTTO SCHOOLS OF ALL GRADES, 

from the Family, which is the first and most important School, to 
the College. 

It will aim to furnish short and praotical articles, so as to give a 
PLEASING VARIETY TO ITS READERS, 

Notices and Reports of Teachers' Institutes and Associatimis, 
and of other Educational Meetings, will be welcomed to its pages. 

TEACHERS, PARENIS, SCHOOL COMMITTEES & SUPERINTENDENTS, 

will find it a convenient medium of communication foi* such subjects 
and items of interest as they may wish to bring before the public. 

Eor the coming year, we have the promise of regular contributionB to 
the Jotumal from seyeral of the moet prominent, practical educators in the 
State. With this assistance, we hope to be able to elevate the character 
and increase the usefulness of the Joumi^, and to make it worthy of more 
extensive circulation among all classes. 

As a large proportion of our subscribers are Common School Xoachers, 
we shall spare no pains to adopt the Journal to their wants, that it may 
interest and aid them in their importaiit work. 

We shall give our readers in Yol.^IY., at least, 300 jpages of reading 
matter. 

rrSRllCS, ^XJITEI> TO rrJETB TriMCfl^. 

For ONE copy oi the School Journal one year, ,75 

If the money (or postage stamps) accomparies the order, a copy of 
•< Gleanings from School life Experience, worth 38 cts. will be sent 
also. 
For TWO copies of the Journal, one year, 1,00 

For TEN •* " ♦* and "Gleanings," . 5,00 

For TWIENTY-ONE do. of " 10,00 

For FIFTY-TWO do. of *' 25,00 

For Vols. Ill and IV of the Journal, ,88 

For Vols. I, II, III and IV of the Journal, 1,50 

For the Journal one year, and Northend's Teacher and Parent, 

or Teacher's Assistant, (worth 1,25 j, 1,50 

For the Journal and Atlantic Monthly, 2,50 

To all who do not pay before April If 1862, we must charge for 

the Journal, 75 cts ; at the end of the year SI, 00. 

^"We trust all our old subscribers will not only continue to 

take the Journal, but send us the names of new subscribers. 

I^If any decline to continue their subsciption, we hope to be 
informed before Jan. 1862. 



BOARDMAN, GRAY & GO'S 
SOHOOI. PIA-I^TOSI 

One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars. 
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Rosewood Cottage Piano, $150. 

" Having rebuilt our Factory, greatly improved — saved our old 
dry stock of lumber, etc., we are again prepared to furnish our su- 
perior Pianos of all kinds. 



j^SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS., 

Our regular styles of Piano Fortes, 6 1-2, 6 3-4, 7 and 7 1-4 
octave we continue to make with all the late improvements, at from 
$200 to $500, according to size and finish. *' Large discounts to 
•ash buyers." 

Illustrated Price Lists and Circulars Furnished on Ap- 

plication* 
AU our Piano Fortes have our great improvement, the 

Patent Insulated Iron Rim and Frame, 

Making them the best and most durable in the world. 

These Pianos tare being adopted in all the large Seminaries and 
Schools in this country, being found far more durable and keeping 
in tune longer than any Pianos Made in the old way with woodea 
•ases. 

"SEND FOR CIRCULARS." 

Satisfaction guarantied or money refunded. 

BOAEDHAN9 GRAY & C0«, Kanufaoturerst 
Albany, New York. 



^ A. E. LEAVENWORTH.— H. OECUTT.— J. S. SPATJLDIXO. 

Brattleboro' Academy. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Toung Men, fitting tot Buai* 
ncM or for College. 

MR. & MRS. A. E. LEAVENWORTH, Frineipab. 

Expenses for Board, including Room, Fuel, Lights and Washing, $160 
per annum. Tuition and incidental expenses not to exceed $25 per sb.- 
num. 

As the number of Boarders received is limited to twelve, appUcatuni 
should be made early. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. 

A First Class School for Young Ladies ; with excellent accommodatioiiB 
for NINETY boarders. 

MR. & MRS. HIRAM ORCUTT, Principals, 

With ten Associate and Assistant Teachers, including a German Profaanr 
of Music. 

Expenses, including Board and Tuition, with Rooms, Fael« Lighta and 
Washini^, will vary from $150 to $250 per annum. 

The School opened with 125 pupils, of whom 90 were boarders. 

The average attendance danng the year has been. 122 ; in Piano MuBic» 
75 ; Graduating Class, 25. 

Winter Session begins Jan. 2, 1862. 

Parents m ho have sons and daughters to educate, and desire to wend 
to the same village, will £uid superior advantages in these entirely $i 
schools — Bba.ttleboro' Academt and Ulenwood Iiadixs' 8BMiNAaT. 

♦,>♦ For catalogues and further particulars, apply to the Principab. 

West Brattleboro', Dec. 1861. 



J. S. SPAULDING, A. M. Principal. 

I. N. CAMP, A. M , Teacher of Voc^l Music; 

J. M. THACHER, A. B., Assistant Principal. 
The object of the course of instruction adopted at this Institutioa is to 
furnish the youth of both sexes the means of banning, and puxsoine aa 
far as the student's connection with the school will permit, a sound and 
practical education — and to accon.plish more fiilly this design, two tegular 
courses of study are prescribed, 

THE BOARD OF INSTRUCXION 
Consists of SIX perma^nent teachers ; all of whom have devoted tl^oir 
time and talents to the profession of teaching— and by a division of laboi 
offer greater facilities for a preparatory course^ either for entering college^ 
or lor engaging in the active business of life, than most ffchools. 
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